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No question which has ever agitated the public mind since our 
country declared itself independent of foreign sway, is so intri- 
cate as that which is discussed in the three first publications whose 
titles stand at the head of this article. Other questions have been 
approached with at least the semblance of calm and dispassionate 
reason ; this, in at least a large portion of the Union, is one which 
cannot even be hinted at without awakening either angry passions 
or well grounded fears. Those who, from situation and opportu- 
nities for information, best understand it, shun even its mention; 
while those who loudly and dogmatically argue it in all its bear- 
ings, know little or nothing of its practical details. The fiercest 
excitement of party strife, the zeal of sectarian religion, and the 
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local jealousies of distant sections of the country, all tend to em- 
broil the discussion. The more that is said on the subject, the 
more distant does its final settlement appear; yet it does not seem 
possible to find the means of closing it altogether, for foreign in- 
fluences, both direct and in the form of popular literature, are con- 
stantly adding a ferment to the already troubled heap, where heave, 
in violent agitation, slave-holders and those who cannot by money 
obtain menial service; the advocates of perpetual slavery and of 
immediate abolition; of colonization and of gradual emancipa- 
tion; those who deny the right of holding slaves, and yet justify 
the present practice of slavery, and those who, while they admit 
the right, question the policy of peopling the fairest regions of 
our country with a race whose numbers and physical energies 
— one day overwhelm their masters in ruin. 

ost questions admit of but two sides; here the shades of opinion 
may be as various as the shades which spring from the mingling 
of the races whose interests are at stake; and every different modi- 
fication of opinion will excite as much opposition in those who 
dissent from it, as if they were upholders of the most contrary 
doctrines. 

In such a distracted state of the public mind, we approach the 
discussion of the subject of slavery with much hesitation, nay, 
would gladly avoid it, could we consistently do so. The writer 
of this article, aware that he must at every step shock preju- 
dices or come in collision with received opinions, does notwith- 
standing venture freely and boldly to express his own, believing 
in the propriety of the Grecian precept, that in a republic no citi- 
zen has a right to stand aloof from the parties which divide it, 
but owes it to his country, not merely to use his most strenuous 
exertions against the public enemy, but also to employ his influ- 
ence in checking the growth of such opinions and practices as 
he may conscientiously believe inimical to the national prosperity. 

It is absolutely necessary to beings constituted as our race is, 
that authority should be exerted by some individuals, and obedi- 
ence rendered by others. Hence the authority of husbands over 
wives, of parents over children, of heads of clans over their kin- 
dred, and as society advances, of magistrates over private indi- 
viduals. The relation of master and servant is more complex, and 
would appear naturally to belong to the most finished communi- 
ties, in which the accumulation of wealth enables some individuals 
to purchase the labour of others, and employ it for their mutual 
benefit. This relation is however of far different origin. The 
most trifling causes excite the pugnacious propensities of man, 
and wars began as soon as the human race was separated in 
families and tribes. For the blood shed in these, no other atone- 
ment could be at first accepted but the lives of enemies, and ex- 
termination or flight to distant regions was the only choice of 
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the vanquished. The most advanced age, or the most tender in- 
fancy, was no defence from slaughter, and if prisoners were taken, 
they were sacrificed to the manes of the dead of the victorious 
party. Lust taking the form of mercy first dictated the preserva- 
tion of females of youthful age, and when war became a trade 
instead of the result of sudden impulse, innate feelings of com- 
passion forbade the slaughter of those who ceased or were unable 
to resist. 

Whether this state, usually called the earliest state of society, 
was in fact the first in which man existed, or whether he dege- 
nerated to it from one of higher civilization, it is useless to in- 
quire. This form of society and mode of practising war is still 
found in the more rude nations. Thus the Indians of our own 
country spare no enemy except to reserve him for torture, unless 
in the rare case where they may safely incorporate their ceo 
by adoption into their own nation. When captives had their lives 
spared, they naturally became the property of their captors, and 
thus servitude, either to the nation as a body, or to its individual 
members, became the result. Such property, like all other acquir- 
ed possessions, was speedily made a matter of traffic, and thus 
we find slavery and a trade in slaves coeval with the earliest au- 
thentic histories of the human race; and the condition of servitude 
was entailed upon the posterity of the slaves. When Abraham, 
by the divine command, quitted the abode of his progenitors to 
take his place as a sojourner in the land promised to his descend- 
ants, he moved with a large party composed of the slaves of him- 
self and his nephew Lot. These were in sufficient numbers to 
give him consideration as a powerful prince among the inhabitants 
of Canaan, and when Lot was dragged off, probably to servitude, 
Abraham armed the slaves born in his own house, and marched 
to his rescue. In the absence of children of his own, he looked 
to one of these born thralls as his presumptive heir; another be- 
came the mother of his son Ishmael, and the stem of the mighty 
nation of the Arabs. Nor did he, even after lawful offspring was 
granted him, despise a matrimonial connexion with others of his 
bondwomen. 

Isaac succeeded to the slaves with the other possessions of his 
father, and they in the regular order of succession passed to Esau, 
for the birthright acquired by Jacob never took effect in a tem- 
poral sense, but was confined to the spiritual advantages of the 
inheritance of the divine promise. When Jacob, leaving the ser- 
vice of his father-in-law, passed back into the land where his 
father and grandfather had sojourned, the most important items 
of his acquired wealth were male and female slaves; these no 
doubt accompanied him and his family to Egypt, where his de- 
scendants were reduced to a state of bondage even more severe, 
and their slaves probably passed to their oppressors. If there 
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was ever a nation fitted to exist without the necessity of slavery, 
such was that of the Hebrews, at the time of their departure from 
Egypt. Descended from a common and known ancestor ; equally 
rescued from a bondage to which all had been subject; called to 
occupy cities they had not built, fertile fields they had not reclaim- 
ed, vines and fruit trees they had not planted, to have forbidden 
them to possess slaves would have been a less onerous command 
than many others of the ceremonial law. Yet in the decalogue 
itself, whthe the general prohibition against theft is diqesiniciiaely 
as applicable to property in slaves as to any other, they are for- 
bidden expressly even to covet the men and maid servants of 
their neighbours; and the very first head of the more detailed 
Jaws is devoted to the subject of slavery. By this law, slaves of 
several descriptions were authorized. ‘Those of stranger nations, 
who must have been captives in war or acquired by purchase, 
were liable to perpetual bondage. Israelites of the male sex might 
also become slaves, with their wives and children, when compel- 
led to sell themselves by want, but their servitude could not extend 
beyond the sabbatical year, unless at their own request, in com- 
pliance with which they might be subjected to a typical ceremony, 
which made them and their posterity slaves for ever.* The chil- 
dren of bondsmen, who entered into servitude with their wives, 
became free with them, but children by a mother enslaved under 
a different tenure, remained slaves when their father reached the 
term of his service. Free females might be sold by their parents 
for the express purpose of becoming wives of secondary rank to 
their purchaser or his sons, and when thus sold could not be re- 
leased, unless the condition of marriage were not complied with, 
or by a divorce; but such slaves could not be sold. 

It thus appears that under the Mosaic dispensation the Israelites 
had slaves taken in war, or obtained by purchase; their deseend- 
ants born in bondage; bondmen for seven years with their fami- 
lies; and concubines purchased from free parents. In their wars, 
the inhabitants of cities which did not resist were to be made 
tributaries, but when they were taken by force, every grown up 
male was put to death, while the women and children were made 
slaves. But of the Canaanites no age nor sex was to be spared. 
The exceptions to these laws were in the cases of the Gibeonites 
and Midianites. The former escaped the universal slaughter of 
their neighbours by a stratagem, but were compelled to submit to 
slavery of the most severe description; the latter were all put to 
death except the unmarried females, although not included among 
the tribes devoted to destruction. 

To the classes of slaves we have enumerated among the Israel- 
ites, were added, in later times, by a forced construction of the 


* Exod. xxi. 
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law, insolvent debtors, who became the bondmen of their creditors 
for seven years, and might finally, with their own assent, be ren- 
dered slaves for ever. 

The practice of slavery, although thus tolerated among the 
Israelites, was of a much more mild character than in other na- 
tions of antiquity. The sabbatical year not only set free all the 
Hebrew bondmen, but the year of jubilee restored to them the 
land formerly possessed by their ancestors; and not only the chil- 
dren of wives purchased by their husbands, but those of slave 
concubines, had equal rights of freedom and of inheritance with 
those of a lawful wife, except the double portion due to the first 
born: this, in imitation of Abraham, does not appear to have been 
granted to the ofispring of slave concubines. In other countries, 
the condition of the slave was mitigated by no such conditions. 
Greece indeed for a time refused to consider those of Grecian 
blood as slaves, but this exception did not continue long. Captives 
in war, insolvent debtors, those whom penury compelled to sell 
themselves and their families, the unfortunate stragglers kidnapped 
by pirates, and the latest descendants of all, incurred the same 
penalty of perpetual slavery. But their wars were less cruel than 
those of the Israelites, and male armed captives were not put to 
death. The Romans in their earlier wars adopted a different po- 
licy. Their city was at first a refuge for the runaway slaves of 
all their neighbours; captured cities were made colonies by a 
transplantation of Roman citizens, and the inhabitants of others 
were transferred to Rome, where, gradually uniting in the plebeian 
class, they finally acquired political rights. But when their con- 
quests became more extended, the Greek law of war was adopted 
in its fullest extent; captives in battle, and the inhabitants of cities 
which resisted until the ram had touched their walls, were sold 
into slavery. The slaves of the Romans therefore numbered among 
them every possible class and condition, from the wide extent of 
their empire; the Greek poet, philosopher, and artist, bore the 
same chains with the rude barbarian of Britain or Germany, and 
the fair haired Batavian was linked with the dusky African. 

In this state of universal slavery, the divine founder of our 
faith made his appearance, to release the prisoner and set the 
captive free. His call, however, was neither to temporal royalty, 
as the Jews anticipated, nor to the preaching of immediate aboli. 
tion. So far as direct precept is concerned, it might be thought 
that he came into a world where slavery was unknown. But 
some of his most instructive parables are drawn from the condi- 
tion of slave and master, and the practice of slave holding is men- 
tioned by him, not only without reprobation, but without comment. 
Yet his morality, more pure than it had entered into the mind of 
man to conceive, unquestionably strikes at the very root of slavery, 
by enforcing duties which would make coercion on the one hand, 
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and insubordination on the other, impracticable. “ Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy!” “Blessed are they who 
mourn, for they shall be comforted!” “Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cesar’s!” “Do unto others as you would have 
others to do unto you!” “ Love your neighbours as yourselves!” 

If the relation of master and slave be not made the object of 
any direct precept on the part of Christ, it necessarily became a 
question on which his Apostles were compelled to decide. The 
disciples, who at his passion were an inconsiderable handful, 
speedily multiplied in every part of the Roman empire, and com- 
prised all ranks and conditions of society, the bond as well as the 
free. If any thing were wanting to prove the divine source whence 
these successful preachers derived their mission, it might be de- 
monstrated from the superhuman wisdom with which this delicate 
question is set at rest. 

“Servants, obey in all things your masters according to the flesh; not with eye 
service as men pleasers, but in singleness of heart fearing God. 

“ And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord and not unto men. 

“Knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the inheritance, for ye serve the 
Lord Christ.”—Coloss. iii. 22, et seq. 

* x 


* * 


“ Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and equal, knowing that 
you have also a master in heaven.”—Coloss. iv. 1. 


The same precepts are repeated in language but slightly dif- 
ferent in the Epistle to the Ephesians. To Timothy the apostle 
dictates the duty of the Christian minister in this case. 


“ Let as many servants as are under the yoke count their masters worthy of all 
honour, that the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 

“ And they that have believing masters, let them not despise them, because they 
are brethren; but rather do them service, because they are faithful and beloved, par- 
takers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort. 

“If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, even the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godli- 
ness, he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings, of cor- 
rupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness.” 


Less full but similar instructions are given to Titus. 

The precepts of Peter to his enslaved proselytes are even 
stronger and more emphatic than those of Paul. 

“Servants, be ye subject to your masters with all fear; not only to the good and 


gentle but also to the froward. 

“For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God endure grief, suf- 
fering wrongfully. 

“For what glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for your faults ye shall take it pa- 
tiently? But if when ye do well and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is ac- 
ceptable with God.” 


It has been objected and urged that the passages which we have 
quoted or to which we have referred, have regard only to volun- 
tary service for wages. But every person who is capable of con- 
sulting the original, knows that compulsory slavery is intended 
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both in the Old and New Testament. That the latter is the fact, 
is obvious also to all acquainted with the then state of the world, 
for the prevalence of slavery had rendered menial occupations 
disgraceful to the free, and hired servants were then almost un- 
known. 


We have quoted the texts of scripture cited above with the view 
of their being contrasted with the language used by the persons 
who pretend, and many of whom really believe themselves to be 
the friends of the slaves. 

We must be permitted to believe that the men who were the 
instruments oi the mighty change which took place in the charac- 
ters and tempers of our species under the influence of the religion 
of our Saviour, had as strong feelings of indignation at the cruelty 
of slave-owners, as sincere a sympathy for the sufferings of slaves, 
as any of the advocates of immediate abolition. We know too 
that they were supported in trial, labour, and suffering, by the con- 
viction that their cause was certainly to prevail—a_ confidence 
which inspired them with extreme boldness. Yet in this instance 
they would appear, if judged by the standard of the preachers of 
abolition, as cowardly and time serving. 


“Slave-holding is a heinous crime in the sight of God.”"—Constitution of Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

“ All those laws which are now in force, admitting the right of slavery, are there- 
fore before God null and void.”— Anti-Slavery Address. 

“The greater proportion of the people of England demand, not merely emanci- 
pation, but the immediate emancipation of the slaves, in whatever quarter of the 
world they may be found.”—Mr. Buckingham’s Speech. 

“ We will turn to America, and require emancipation.”—Daniel O’ Connell. 

“When an American comes into Society, he will be asked, are you one of the 
thieves, or are you an honest man? If you are an honest man, then you have given 
liberty to your slaves; if you are among the thieves, the sooner you take the outside 
of the house the better.”—Daniel O’ Connell. 

“The truth is, and we must suppress it no longer, we have been hired to abet 
oppression and be the tools of tyrants—to look on coolly while 2,000,000 of our 
brethren have been stripped of every right, and worse than murdered.”—Anti- 
Slavery Report. 

“The man who seizes another in New York,” (alluding to the legal arrest of a 
runaway,) “ whatever laws he may have in his favour, is to be regarded as a robber 
and pirate.”— Anti-Slavery Report. 

“ Slave-holding is piracy, equally atrocious with slave-trading, and if there is any 
difference in criminality, slave-holding is the worst of the two.”—Mr. Phelps. 

“ Bvery American citizen who retains a human being in involuntary bondage, is 
(according to scripture,) a man stealer.”—Anti-Slavery Declaration. 

“ Ye crafty calculators! Ye hard hearted incorrigible sinners! Ye greedy and 
relentless robbers! Ye contemners of justice and mercy! Ye trembling, pitiful, pale 
faced usurpers! my soul spurns you with insufferable disgust.” 


Such are the gentle and Christian arguments by which the 
southern states are to be induced to abolish slavery by voluntary 
action. An intelligent, spirited, and chivalric population is accused 
of being one and all guilty of a deadly sin; their laws, sanctioned 
by the terms of Union, are declared of no moral effect on their 
slaves, who are thus invited to turbulence and rebellion; foreign 
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interference is threatened, and called for; the gentlest terms which 
are applied to them are pirates, robbers, thieves, and men stealers. 
Were it in view to excite the feelings of a nation to wage a war 
of extermination against a foreign enemy, such language and epi- 
thets might not perhaps be considered too strong, by politicians; 
but when they are employed by persons assuming the character 
of Christian philanthropists, for the purpose as they say of inducing 
a voluntary action, it is impossible to believe that the declared in- 
tention exists. They must and will produce hatred and violence, 
and tend to break the ties between the parts of the Union in which 
such expressions are uttered or retailed, and those against which 
they are directed. 

To return to our sketch of the history of slavery. 

The slaves of the Roman empire, however diversified in race, 
differed in general but little in physical characters from their mas- 
ters. Hence release from bondage at once obliterated all distinc- 
tions, and the freedman speedily acquired the full enjoyment of all 
civil immunities. From these very slaves are descended the great 
mass of the present inhabitants of Italy, and many of those of the 
other portions of Europe. 

When the Roman empire fell before the inroads of the barba- 
rians, the Roman citizens themselves were forced into the condi- 
tion of servitude, and the whole of Europe knew for a time little 
other distinction of persons than the slave and his master. The 
feudal system, planned for riveting the chains of the slave, speedily 
rendered them more light. ‘The barons, in order to maintain their 
military strength, and transmit it to their descendants, tied their 
serfs to the soil, and thus the traffic in slaves disappeared in Eu- 
rope. But the state of slavery was but slowly extinguished. In 
Poland and Russia the whole agricultural population are still in 
servitude. In England it has not disappeared for more than two 
centuries, and in react its traces were only wholly obliterated 
by the revolution. England itself, before the Saxons were con- 
verted to Christianity, was the great source of slaves, which were 
carried and sold in the markets of the rest of Europe. 

At the present moment, slavery exists in all Mahometan coun- 
tries; Greece paid its children as tribute to its Turkish masters; 
and those Greeks who still remain subject to the Ottoman power, 
are not entirely exempt from the disgraceful tax. The trade of 
Georgia and Circassia in slaves, who are reared by their own pa- 
rents for sale, is familiar, and the petty tribes of the Caucasus 
carry on wars for the purpose of making prisoners to be sold into 
bondage. The Turkoman tribes of central Asia make inroads upon 
Persia, and carry its inhabitants into slavery; nor are they always 
deterred from making similar inroads upon the Russian empire. 
From Egypt and Barbary a great commerce in negro slaves is 
carried aay caravans with central Africa. The last named con- 
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tinent has been in all ages the seat of domestic slavery, and of a 
slave trade. Tribes of Arab and Moorish descent not only make 
war for the purpose of furnishing themselves with slaves, but for 
sale to their northern neighbours; and the nations of unmixed 
negro blood enslave and sell each other. When the demand 
for their own purposes or for foreign markets is insufficient to 
engross all their prisoners, these are mercilessly put to death; and 
when European nations first sought slaves upon the coast, they 
found several nations who butchered and devoured the prisoners 
they could not vend. 

The kingdom of Dahomey not only carries on a large trade 
in slaves, but is engaged in continual wars to obtain captives, with 
whose blood the king may water the graves of his ancestors. The 
ornaments of the palaces and temples are the skulls and jaw-bones 
of enemies slain in battle; the royal apartment is paved, and its 
roof covered with similar trophies, and as a cause of war the king 
announces that his house wants new thatch. 

The Foulahs, who are perhaps the most civilized of the negro 
race, are engaged in perpetual war with twenty-four pagan na- 
tions. 

In Ashantee, 3,000 victims were sacrificed on the grave of the 
king’s mother, and on the death of the king himself, 200 slaves 
were sacrificed weekly for three months. Such is the present state 
of the inhabitants of Africa in the parts whence the slave trade 
has been almost wholly removed. 

Much unmerited obloquy has been heaped on the head of Las 
Casas, for permitting his compassion for the Indians to lead him 
to propose the infliction of wrongs of greater amount upon the in- 
habitants of Africa. So far from his plan having at first produced 
such a result, there can be no doubt that it for a time improved 
the condition and humanized the hearts of the negro nations. The 
principle of furious revenge was moderated by the love of gain, 


5 . . 
wars became less bloody, and cannibalism ceased. 


“The history of slavery in modern times commences in 1442, when the Portu- 
guese received certain negro slaves from the Moors in lieu of some prisoners of war 
that had been given up by Prince Henry. About this time the introduction of slaves 
into Portugal was sanctioned by a bull of Pope Eugenius IV.” 

“In a short time the Portuguese fitted out an expedition for Africa: they built 
forts along the African coast; and the King of Portugal took the title of Lord of 
Guinea. The forts were taken by the Dutch in 1638, a little later by the English, 
and in 1678 by the French—and not only taken but destroyed. In 1685 the Elector 
of Brandenburgh established three settlements on the gold coast under the direction 
of the first chartered company. These settlements proved unsuccessful: in 1717 
they were sold to a Dutch company: France again took possession of them and re- 
tained them till 1763, when England took possession of Senegal, and confined the 
French from Cape Blanco to the Gambia.””—Madden. 


In 1502 the first slaves were introduced into the West Indies, 
and in 1517 the Emperor Charles V. granted the first patent, 
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known under the name of assiento, to some Genoese merchants, 
for an annual supply of 4,000 slaves. 


“The first ravages on the coast of Africa by Englishmen, were committed by a 
body of adventurers under the command of an unprincipled marauder by the name of 
Hawkins, who subsequently received, ‘ for his good services,’ the honour of knight- 
hood from our immaculate Queen Elizabeth. Her majesty gently reproved the rob- 
ber who brought the first cargo of human beings to her dominions; it appears she 
was not duly informed of the value of the commodity; but no sooner was it known 
that man was money, and slave transportation a shipping interest, than her majes- 
yA scruples vanished all at once, the marauder was knighted, and his next plun- 

ring expedition was not only suffered but sanctioned by her most exeellent ma- 
jesty. 

: “This first man stealer, from our country, (England) this infamous Hawkins, 
pane laid open his project to some capitalists, they became large contributors to 
his scheme, and provided him with three good ships for the purpose of ravagmg 
the coasts of Africa. The pirate reached Africa in 1562, and ‘in a short time (says 
Hakluyt,) he got into his possession, partly by the sword, partly by other means, 
300 negroes, and other merchandise.’ ”’ 

. * * . * 

“In 1609 the first charter was given to Sir Robert Ruk by James I. In 1618 
the slave trade became a regular branch of commerce; a London company obtained 
a charter from James I. to trade to Guinea, but after a few years it expired. In 
1631, Charles I. granted another charter for thirty-one years, and in 1635 renewed 
one of the charters of his predecessor. In 1662 a charter was given by Charles II., 
at the head of which was the Duke of York. In 1672 another charter was granted 
by the crown; among the subscribers were to be found the names of the king, the 
heir apparent, and many of the nobility. In 1688 all other companies not authorized 
by parliament, were abolished. In 1689 the first assiento company was formed, but 
its privileges were not exclusive. In 1739 this company, on becoming insolvent, 
received a grant of £10,000 from parliament, which was annually made until 1747. 
In 1750 an act was passed for extending and improving the trade to Africa, and no 
alterations appear to have been made in the system until 1807.”—Madden. 

“Slavery was a very favoured introduction into the Colonies (of England;) it was 
deemed a great source of the mercantile interests of the country, was on that 
account largely considered by the mother country as a great source of its wealth 
and strength. Treaties were made on that account, and the colonies were made to 
submit to those treaties, by the authority of this country (England). The system 
instead of being condemned as a bad custom, was regarded as a source of its riches 
and power. It was only at the latter part of the last century, that the system was 
condemned in England as not fit to continue here, for reasons peculiar to our own 
condition, but it has continued in our colonies, highly favoured by our own courts, 
which have liberally imparted to it their encouragement and protection.” 

* * * * * 


“ Has not our law declared in the most explicit and authentic manner, its en- 
couragement of slavery in its colonial establishments? Have not innumerable acts 
been passed which regulate the condition of slaves, which tend to consider them, as 
the colonists themselves do, as res posite in commercio, as goods and chattels sub- 
ject to mortgage, constituting a part of the value of the estates, as liable to be taken 
in execution for debt, and to be publicly sold for such purposes? And have not the 
highest courts in this country, the privy council, and the court of chancery, made 
regulations for carrying the system into effect with the most scrupulous regularity, 
and under the sanction of acts of parliament?” J . 

7 ” 
“Is it not certain that this trade of the colonies has been the very favoured trade 
of this country, and so continues, as far as can be judged from the encouragement 
iven in various forms—the making of treaties, the institution of companies, the 
evolution from one company to another, the compulsion of the colonies to accept 
this traffic, and the recognition of it in a great variety of its laws? If it be a sin, 
it is a sin in which this country has largely shared in its guilt, and ought@o bear 
its proportion of the redemption.” — Stowell, quoted by Madden. 
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Such is the share that England took in this iniquitous traffic, 
compelling her colonies to receive slaves, in order to increase the 
value of her shipping interest. To this policy the southern por- 
tion of our country became a victim, and the industrious settlers 
who peopled the less favoured parts of the colonies, were exclud- 
ed by the slave importations. | ates however, lost her colonies 
on the continent. Those on the islands being of limited extent, 
ceased to be a good market for slaves, while the colonies of Spain 
and Portugal having a much wider extent of virgin soil, threaten- 
ed, by a rapid increase of cultivation, to ruin the English colonies 
by underselling them in all the markets of Europe. _It was now 
that the conscientious opposers of the slave trade, who under other 
circumstances had been in the minority, were permitted to gain 
the ascendancy, and the whole diplomatic energy of Great Britain 
was directed to obtain the abolition of the slave trade in other 
countries. Were it not that Britain is a great gainer by this course, 
we might admit the purity of her intentions. The excitement which 
was aroused, has spread farther than was intended, and has final- 
ly brought about the total abolition of slavery ; with what benefit 
to the colonies, and to the slaves themselves, time will show. 

That some English traders preferred to seize the free natives of 
the coast by force, to obtaining captives by purchase, and that 
wars have been waged solely for the purpose of making prison- 
ers to be sold to the slave ships, could not have been anticipated, 
when every visiter of the coast of Africa witnessed thousands put 
to death because they could not be disposed of; but the slave 
trade, arising from small beginnings, finally reached a horrible 
extent, and was productive of misery and suffering to which death 
would hav@ been preferable ; but these were not necessary to its 
exercise, and had the philanthropy which led to the abolition of 
the traffic been awakened at an earlier period, and applied to its 
regulation, might never have existed at all. So long indeed as the 
slave trade was permitted, the sufferings of the persons carried in 
slave ships did not exceed, if they equalled, those sustained by the 
tenants of the hulks in which England confined her prisoners of 
war, as late as the close of the contest with Napoleon. A French 
general officer has exhibited the horrors of these floating hells, 
and persons confined in them during the war of the revolution, 
are yet living in this country, who can testify that his description 
is not exaggerated. With all its evils, and with the cruelties and 
suffermgs which accompanied it, we are not prepared to admit 
that the slave trade was productive of unmixed injury to the na- 
tions of Africa. At the time it arose, they had few other commo- 
dities to tempt the cupidity of traders; by the traffic in slaves, 
they were made acquainted with many of the commodities of e+ 
vilized nations, which have become necessaries of life; and if to 
obtain them they hereafter resort to agricultural industry, and thus 
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lose some of their barbarous character, the distant source of the 
improvement is to be sought in this very trade in slaves. 

ar, however, be it from us, to apologize for or palliate the 
enormities of the slave trade. From the furious warriors who tore 
the captives from their homes, through the conductors of cafilas, 
the factors on the coast, and the crews of the ships which trans- 
ported the negroes, to the purchasers in the colonies, all have sin- 
ned. We must, in compassion for human infirmity, hope that in 
many cases the sin was that of ignorance. 

If we might state our own greatest objection to the slave trade, 
it is that it has peopled the fairest regions of the earth with a race 
inferior in mental capacities, and the power of self-government, 
and will probably shut out the more favoured people descended 
from the European stock, from many of the countries in which 
it has been planted. Hayti has already expelled its white inha- 
bitants; the British West Indies will be abandoned to the ne- 
groes; in Brazil there seems to be \ittle hope but that the blacks 
will either be intimately mingled with whites, to the confusion of 
the races, or will expel them; and we much fear, that if some 
means be not discovered to check the growing evil, there are parts 
of the United States in which the negroes must either attain the 
superiority or be exterminated. 

The situation of our Southern States is indeed one of fearful in- 
terest. Foreign immigration is almost excluded by the prevalence 
of slavery, and the native white race increases m some parts with 
less rapidity than the black. It is in vain to reason on the subjeet, 
and show, as is unquestionably true on the average, that the com- 
forts and condition of the slaves are superior in many respects te 
those of the agricultural labourers of Tintin Man Will not wil- 
lingly remain in bondage; and freedom in distress is preferred to 
slavery in plenty. A restless feeling has and will always exist 
among slaves, which can only be controlled by a sanaleting of 
the impracticability of resistance. It cannot be denied that a great 
proportion of all the slaves would eagerly accept their freedom, 
and with it incur all the anxieties in respect to a subsistence which 
are the trouble of the free labouring class of other countries. The 
very improvidence which might prevent their obtaining a liveli- 
hood, would oppose their refusing the boon of freedom tendered. 
If to obtain freedom be rendered hopeless, it is to be expected that 
so soon as they feel they have the power, they will attempt to at- 
tain their liberty by force. To the fear of servile insurrection, is 
to be added the demoralization of a considerable part of the white 

pulation. If the well educated and intelligent southern gentleman 

as no superior in all that ennobles man, those who have less 
advantages of education, and are brought up among beings whom 
they may safely make the objects of their rage or of their lust, 
are wholly unfit to be members of a government constituted as 
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ours. Accustomed to no restraint, they give free reins to their 
passions, and thus become either the actors or the victims of such 
tragedies as those of Vicksburgh, or the hangmen and torturers 
who execute the decrees of Judge Lynch. It is indeed melancholy 
to reflect on the destiny reserved for the descendants of the proud 
and chivalric planters of the south, when the multiplication of in- 
habitants shall cut up property to such an extent as to narrow the 
means of subsistence. Manual labour will, as it is now, be es- 
chewed, as fit only for slaves, and in each succeeding generation, 
the character of the race will fall from its former level. As yet, 
indeed, there remain large portions of unoccupied and fertile land, 
on which slaves with their owners may settle, and create wealth 
for the latter; but it is the very evil of slave cultivation, that the 
most productive soil is speedily exhausted, so that the lands now 
so abundant, must at no distant period lose their fertility, and cease 
to afford the means of support. The traveller in the older parts of 
the slave holding states, often passes for miles through old fields, 
originally of the most fertile soil, which in the course of imperfect 
cultivation, inseparable from agriculture conducted by slaves, have 
become almost valueless. These very fields, if in the hands of a 
yeomanry tilling their soil with their own hands, would still rank 
as they at first did, among the most fertile portions of the globe. 
If further illustration were wanting of the effect of slave cultiva- 
tion on the value of the soil, we might refer to the division line 
between the states of Delaware and Maryland; a line which, al- 
though defined by no natural demarcation, is not, as might be sup- 
posed, wholly imaginary, but is actually visible to the eye in the 
— which the crops on its opposite sides present to each 
other. 

The wealth of these districts therefore rapidly diminishes; the 
more enterprising of the white population remove to seek for vir- 
gin lands; and the slaves who are left are of little other value than 
as a breeding stock to supply the demands of the new states. 

In addition to the cheerless prospect of depreciating property, 
many parts of the southern states are exposed to the continual ap- 
prehension of a servile war. The white inhabitants must feel as 
if they were residing on a volcano, whose fires have intermitted, 
but which may break out at any instant. Such panic fears are the 
only possible excuse for the lawless outrages which have been 
perpetrated upon persons only suspected of being missionaries of 
Abolition societies. Foreign war also becomes a matter of extreme 
dread, for in the temper which has been manifested by the onl 
nations of Europe with whom collision can take place, it can sail 
ly be doubted that to excite and support a servile war, will be one 
of their most approved modes of annoyance. 

Such views of the present and prospective evils of slavery, have 


excited the attention of the patriots of the South; and, joined by 
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Northern men who have entered into their feelings, they have 
formed the scheme of colonizing emancipated slaves in the coun- 
try whence their race was imported. The early proceedings of 
the association formed for this purpose, and its several auxiliaries, 
are before the public. It is sufficient here to state, that the colony 
founded under their auspices, has been successful beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the friends of the scheme, and has met 
with fewer obstacles than any foreign colony whose history has 
reached us. It has neither made room for itself by the extirpation 
of the natives by arms, like the colonies of the Spaniards; en- 
countered the fierce and vengeful opposition of a savage foe, like 
the pilgrim fathers of New England. ; suffered the miseries of fa- 
mine, like the colonists of Virginia; nor had to encounter rival 
settlements, like the founders of Carolina and Georgia. If there 
be any analogous case, it is that of the settlement of Pennsylvania 
by Penn; and the auspices of Liberia are even better than his, 
for, the settlers, instead of seeing the native nations wither in their 
presence, have found them anxious to unite with them, to adopt 
their manners, and become converts to their religion. The slave 
trade, with all its attendant evils, which had defied the power of 
the navies of Europe, has yielded quietly to the influence of the 
colony, and has expired in every point reached by its outposts. 

The latest intelligence from Liberia (at the time we write) is 
that laid before the Colonization Society in the city of New York, 
in May last, by a personal witness. We shall give it in the words 
of the report of their meeting. 

“The audience was next addressed by the Rev. Mr. Seyes, who had been in 
Africa, as a missionary, and who had brought back with him to this country, one 
of the fruits of his missionary labours, in the person of a converted African Kroo- 
man. 

“ Mr. Seyes, after congratulating himself on the honour as well as pleasure he 


now enjoyed, went on to state, that he had been born and brought up in the midst 
of West India slavery, (the island of Trinidad,) having viewed the black man as 
made to be a mere instrument for the gratification of his white master ; but havi 
become the subject of converting grace, he had been taught a very different excell 
After his conversion, he began to foe for some plan by which the emancipation of 
the slaves from bondage might be happily accomplished; but could devise none, 
until about five years since, he had come to the United States, and learned for the 
first time, the objects and measures of the Colonization Society. Here he discovered 
the desideratum he had so long sought, and ever since had been a decided friend to 
the Society. With the fullest acquaintance with slavery in all its details, and in its 
worst form, for he had himself for years superintended a West India plantation, he 
was clear in the conviction that this Society was an instrument raised up by God 
himself to effect the best good of the coloured population, and to bless the conti- 
nent of Africa, with the benefits of civilization and Christianity. He had been sent 
out Y a branch of Christ’s church, to teach the unsearchable riches of Christ to 
the Gentiles; and on his way, he had stopped at Liberia, which, like the land of 
Canaan, was a fertile and delightful land. 

“ Mr. 8. then went into a description of the actual condition of the colony at 
Liberia. He had not received his information from disappointed and irritated men, 
who had been examined and re-examined, till they did not know what they said; 
but he had been on the seen with his own eyes, and conversed with almost 
every individual in the y; and the result was, a belief that nothing could shake, 
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that the colonization cause was the cause of God; and that, though it was opposed 
by some good men, they were in error and deceived. The colonists were contented 
and happy in proportion to their intelligence and industry. A few, and they were 
very few, were discontented; but these were persons of indolent habits, and not 
enough knowledge or understanding to appreciate what they enjoyed. This was 
owing to the want of previous culture. There were very few such people there; 
and they ought not to be palmed upon the American public, as true specimens of 
the feelings and views of the colonists at Liberia. 

“Mr. Seyes gave a most decided testimony in favour of the exemplary moral 
character of the colonists. In the five months he had spent there, in constant in- 
tercourse with people of all classes, he had not seen one person in a state of intoxi- 
cation, nor had he heard one profane word. 

“ He dwelt upon the value of the colony as the door to all missionary operations 
for the illumination of that vast but benighted continent: a nursery from which 
missionaries would be raised up to make the wilderness rejoice. He avowed his 
firm persuasion that the Colonization Society was the most genuine Anti-slavery 
Society in existence. Other societies expressed lively sympathy for the slave: but 
they seemed conversant chiefly with his bodily wants and sufferings: but this so- 
ciety made the best provision for the good of the mind and soul by removing the 
coloured man beyond the contaminating example of the white people, and placing 
him where every passing zephyr whispered in his ear, ‘Thou art free.’ Here he 
had every religious opportunity, and full liberty of conscience, in the midst of a 
moral community. 

“ Mr. S., while having charge of a plantation in Trinidad, had witnessed the ar- 
rival of successive i. Bees th under the authority of the British Parliament on 
the subject of relaxing the system of slavery; and he had had an opportunity of 
secretly overhearing a conversation between two slaves on the subject of the procla- 
mation which had, according to the order of government, been publicly read to 
them, with the rest of the slaves on the plantation. It amounted to this: 

“*T tell you, what all dis amount to: it is for make ’em free in de end: but 
Buddy, what dis here freedom after all? if could take ’em back to Africa, and let 
*em live on dare own ground, would be someting; but if dey take away care of 
white massa, and not leave poor niger foot a ground, nor any ting he call his own, 
what good do him, eh Buddy ”” 

“ He had often thought of the remarks of these poor simple slaves. Neither he 
nor they had then heard of such a thing as the American Colonization Society. 

“ Mr. Seyes said, that the soil of Liberia contained a mine of exhaustless wealth 
to the colonists: it was well adapted to the culture of the Sugar Cane. He knew 
all about the culture of sugar, and he had examined the soil of Liberia: and this 
was his settled opinion. It wanted nothing but cultivation, and it would repay the 
labour of the agriculturist ten-fold. He here publicly declared it as his judgment, 
that if the society would raise and put into the hands of an agent the sum of 
$10,000, to be laid out in the culture of sugar, it would clear all expenses, and in 
five years would nett a profit of $100,000. He had gone carefully into the caleu- 
lation, allowing largely for all expenses: and this was the result. This might sound 
chimerical: but he knew what he was saying. He had long been himself in the 
business, and in latitudes so near that of Monrovia, as to warrant him to speak 
with confidence. The lands of the colony contained the means not only of rendering 
the colonists easy in circumstances, but of enriching them with every thing that 
could render life desirable. 

“ Mr. S. then adverted to the happy agency of the colony in putting an end to 
the slave trade. Wherever the Society advanced its foot, the slaver fled before it. 
Wherever an American emigrant put up a house, the man-stealer fled and never 
returned. Thousands of slaves were formerly sold where the colony was now situ- 
ated, but the trade had now disappeared. 

“ From a long and intimate acquaintance with slavery in all its departments, Mr. 
S. gave it as his advice, that the slave owner should be approached with gentleness, 
a treated with candour and kindness. He had no personal interest in the matter. 
He had devoted himself to the work of a missionary in Africa. He prayed that 
God's blessing might come upon all who were seeking to benefit the slave, and put 
an end to the.abominations of the slave trade, however they might differ in their 
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Views. He concluded by expressing bright anticipations of the future growth and 
prosperity, wealth and power of the now infant colony.” 

Such are the practical results of the Colonization scheme ; and 
it might have reasonably been expected that it would receive 
the warm support of all the friends of humanity, and particu- 
larly of those, who in their zeal for the negro race, sometimes for- 
get that the owners and holders of slaves have, as men, equal 
claims to sympathy, and, as descendants of a common race, the 
rights of consanguinity. So far from this being the case, a strenu- 
ous opposition has been excited against it. The Society, with its 
branches, has been denounced as a scheme cunningly devised for 
riveting the chains of the slaves, and it has been attacked for not 
accomplishing objects which have never entered into its views. 
Stimulated by the example of England, an outcry has been raised 
for immediate abolition, and furious attacks have been made upon 
the Colonization Society, coupled with addresses urging the sud- 
den emancipation of all slaves, without remuneration to their own- 
ers, or provision for the support of the negroes themselves. ‘This 
plan, which would reduce at once to poverty three millions of 
whites, and expose to misery and starvation two millions of blacks, 
is enforced by arguments, and assertions, and calumnious repre- 
sentations, which, if brought to the ears of the slaves, would in- 
cite them to open rebellion or secret murder. The nicest and most 
difficult question ever presented to legislative investigation, is to 
be solved by suddenly cutting the knot within whose folds the 
whole social system of sixteen states of the Union is wound, and 
which cannot be severed without throwing back society to its first 
elements. The Work of Mr. Jay is the most powerful which has 
appeared on this side of the question; and although much of its 
argument has been refuted, yet enough remains in its eloquence, 
to excite the feelings of all those who are in principle opposed to 
slavery, to make it likely to be impressive. It is therefore no small 
compliment to the reason of the inhabitants of the North, that so 
few of them have been seduced by the specious and ingenious 
statements of this work, and that the cause of immediate abolition 
has met with so few supporters. 

The refutation of the arguments of the immediate-abolitionists, 
and a defence of the principles of the Colonization Societies, form 
the chief objects of the very able report presented to the Coloni- 
zation Society of the city of New York, at its third annual meet- 
ing. We cannot better express our own opinions on the subject, 
than by the following extracts from this report. 

“ Much of the delay which has occurred in carrying these plans into execution, 
is doubtless to be ascribed to the persevering opposition which the efforts of this 
Board have encountered from certain persons in the northern and eastern states, 
who believe or pretend, that the system of colonization is fraught with evil and per- 


nicious consequences to all the people of colour in the country, whether held in 
bondage or emancipated, and whether the latter are induced to emigrate to the land 
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from which they sprang, or prefer remaining in that of their involuntary adoption. 
In short that the colonization system ‘tends to rivet the chains of the slave, and 
extends to Africa the vices, but not the benefits of civilization.’ Upon these grounds 
or pretexts the persons in question both in their individual capacities, and collective 
— under the name of ‘ Anti-Slavery’ Societies, not only counteract the 
influence and traduce the principles of the American Colonization Society, and im- 
pugn the motives in which it originated, but actually if not wilfully, misrepresent 
its acts, policy and proceedings, as well as the sentiments and conduct of all who 
publicly support its objects, or advocate its cause. They indiscriminately condemn 
every measure that has ever been adopted or suggested in relation to the Colony of 
Liberia, defame the characters of those who from time to time have been engaged 
in its management and superintendence, exaggerate every error and misfortune 
which has occurred in its administration or government, and attempt to impeach 
the evidence they cannot refute, of its beneficial effects and prospective advantages 
—and all this avowedly, because they deem its prosperity and existence incompati- 
ble with their uncompromising and impracticable project for the immediate aboli- 
tion of slavery in the south. 

“From the characters and reputation of some of these individuals, both for in- 
tegrity and understanding, it is impossible to doubt their sincerity; whilst from the 
language and conduct of the most forward of their associates, it is equally impossi- 
ble to concede that these are regulated by the precepts of Christian charity, even 
admitting them to flow from the purest and most unquestionable motives. But 
whether deluded or designing, the ignorance or recklessness of these persons in re- 
gard to rights secured to the several states and their citizens, by the Constitution 
of the Union—their misconception or disregard of public sentiment, even at the 
south, with respect to slavery,—their misinformation or wanton misrepresentation 
of the actual condition and uniform treatment of the whole coloured population, 
without exception or discrimination—their crude and visionary notions in regard 
to the practicability, and their imperfect views of the actual progress of emancipa- 
tion—the precipitate and hazardous measures which they urge to promote it, tend- 
ing to postpone instead of accelerating its accomplishment—and their oversight or 
contempt of the insuperable local obstacles to the real improvement and social ele- 
vation of our free coloured population, are circumstances, which, in conjunction 
with the propagation of their doctrines by foreign emissaries—betray if not the 
foreign origin of their plan, its subservience at least to foreign interests and views.” 

“ No member of this Society, or of this community, and comparatively few, it is 
believed, even amongst the enlightened slave-holders at the south, require to be 
‘ convinced,’ of the guilt of voluntarily reducing to bondage, or holding in perpetual 
servitude, a fellow creature. They deny, however, that it is a crime in them to re- 
tain in subjection to the laws, and to other imperious circumstances, those ignorant 
and helpless beings who have been cast upon their protection as well as thrown into 
their power, by no act of their own. The points really at issue then, arise upon the 
second of the propositions embodied in the Constitution of the immediate Abolition- 
ists, taken in connexion with its express repugnancy to Colonization, or as it terms 
it ‘expatriation:’ And these as they relate to two descriptions of persons, naturally 
resolve themselves into two questions, viz:—First, whether ‘the safety and best in- 
terests’ of those people of colour who have obtained their freedom, will be most cer- 
tainly and effectually promoted by their continuance in this country, or by their 
voluntary emigration as colonists;—and secondly, whether the general emancipation 
of the slaves in the southern states will be more speedily effected by arguments ad- 
dressed to their owners, by northern men, than by the inducements to manumission 
afforded by the plan of Colonization, in which the north and south are united, in 
offering the means of removing them when manumitted, to Africa. 

“TI. With respect to the first question, it will be perceived that as it is practical 
in its nature, it can only be determined by experiment; and in order to decide upon 
the comparative merits of the two systems, both having in view ‘the intellectual, 
moral, and religious improvement of our free coloured population,’ and differing only 
with respect to the theatre of their operations, we must be enabled to look at their 
respective results. It will be perceived too, that even upon the point of difference, 
there is no necessary incompatibility or inconsistency in their co-existence. Both 
systems so far as free persons of colour are concerned, may be carried into full ope- 
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ration without the least interference with each other. The Colonization Society 
does not contemplate the removal to Africa of the whole mass of our free people of 
colour, but only of such of them as are willing and qualified to emigrate; and the 
success of their scheme depends mainly on the characters and qualifications of the 
emigrants. It is the interest therefore as well as the declared object of this Society, 
to promote the emigration of the most exemplary and intelligent individuals of the 
coloured race; and surely it may safely be left to the judgments of such persons to 
determine for themselves, whether a greater degree of comfort, welfare, respecta- 
bility and happiness may be attained and enjoyed by them in this country, where 
they are surrounded by a more numerous population of a distinct race and different 
colour, by the great majority of whom they will, so long as slavery endures in any 
portion of the union, be regarded as an inferior caste, and excluded from all equality 
of social intercourse, even when admitted to an equal participation of political and 
civil privileges, than in the colony of Liberia, where no such distinctions, prejudice 
or degradation can exist, where they will be secure of perfect equality in the enjoy- 
ment of all social advantages as well as of political freedom, civil liberty, and reli- 
gious privileges; and where every individual amongst them may prove an effectual 
missionary for the conversion and civilization of the kindred inhabitants of that 
ane continent from whose shores their own ancestors were torn by fraud or vio- 
ence, 

“So far indeed as the experiment has proceeded, all these results have been al- 
ready shown to be attainable; and many of them have actually been realized, not- 
withstanding the mistakes and disappointments which, though to a less extent than 
in any similar instance, have attended this first enterprise of the American Coloni- 
zation Society. And if all the benevolent expectations of its founders were not im- 
mediately accomplished, should they at once have abandoned their purposes in de- 
spair, instead of applying proper remedies and correctives to past errors, and effectual 
checks and preventives to future mistakes, misfortunes and abuses? Fortunately 
for humanity, fortunately for the subjects of their beneficence, and happily for 
Africa, such was not their decision; and the prosperity and increase of the original 
colony of Monrovia, and its dependencies, the reforms that have been introduced in 
its iain and government, as well as the multiplication of new settlements 
within the limits of Liberia, upon improved principles, under better regulations and 
more favourable auspices, have already been the rewards of their perseverance.” 

“II. The question whether the general emancipation of the slaves would be 
more speedily effected by arguments addressed to their owners, than in consequence 
of the means afforded by the Colonization Society of removing them to Africa, and 
establishing them there, in organized communities, is also, as to the alternative pro- 
posed by this Society, practical in its nature. And if upon this point there appear 
any collision or repugnancy between the respective objects of the Anti-Slavery and 
Colonization Societies, it can only arise from the implied denunciation and declara- 
tion of hostility against the latter, contained in the Constitution of the former; and 
from the positive tendency and effect of the measures it proposes, to defeat not 7 
the design of Colonization, but even its own purpose of immediate abolition. Al- 
ready have the jealousies of the south been rekindled by what they consider a pre- 
sumptuous and wanton interference with their political rights and personal security, 
on the part of officious strangers ignorant alike of their position and of their opi- 
nions. The avowal of immediate abolition as their object was indeed calculated to 
excite apprehension, as it could scarcely have been possible that such a purpose 
could be hoped, even by those who avowed it, to be suddenly accomplished by means 
of arguments and persuasion addressed to the owners of slaves; but rather through 
such as might be addressed to the slaves themselves; and accordingly the proceed- 
ings and publications of modern abolitionists, instead of producing even gradual con- 
viction upon the minds of the former, of the sinfulness of slavery, or leading to im- 
provement in the condition and treatment of the latter, have but provoked resent- 
ment and excited alarm in the bosoms of the masters, and occasioned severer re- 
straints upon the physical comforts and moral and religious instruction of the slaves. 

“ But this is not all; the doctrines avowed by the immediate abolitionists, although 
countenanced only by an insignificant portion of our northern population, have re- 
vived in the south a universal distrust of the professions, sentiments, acts and de- 
signs of all northern men and northern institutions, in reference to slavery; and 
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have consequently embarrassed and impeded the operations of the Colonization So- 
ciety, not indeed in the mode or on the grounds intended by the abolitionists, but 
in a manner and for reasons directly opposite in their nature, but to an extent and 
degree, which would nevertheless afford to these enemies of colonization ample room 
for exaltation, were it not that this very circumstance disproves the design imputed 
to the south, of encouraging colonization, from its tendency to perpetuate slavery. 

“Were it not indeed for these untoward consequences of the Anti-Slavery doc- 
trines and proceedings, the friends of colonization might well be content to yield the 
field of argument and speculation to their adversaries; and silently and resolutely 
pursue that course of practical measures which obviate at least one formidable im- 
pediment to emancipation, by offering to the conscientious possessor of a slave the 
opportunity of divesting himself of what is imposed on him as property, frequently 
by the operation of law alone. It offers to him the means not only of relieving his 
conscience of a burden, but of removing a weight or an opprobrium cast upon him, 
perhaps as an inheritance, and which he willingly sustains no longer than the law 
allows, and humanity permits;—no longer than until he can bestow freedom with- 
out rendering it a greater curse than slavery itself. The institution of the Parent 
Society by the co-operation of citizens from all parts of the Union, of whom, many 
were distinguished for patriotism and intelligence, for prudence and discretion, as 
well as philanthropy and piety, was hailed as a discovery of the happy means of 
uniting the north and south in one grand enterprise of national benevolence. 

“The direct object proposed, was the colonization of free people of colour, upon 
the shores of Africa, with their own voluntary consent. And although the motives 
of different individuals for concurring in the scheme, were doubtless various, yet the 
general views of a large majority of its founders, were not only directed to the im- 
provement of the moral and physical condition of the free people of colour, and em- 
braced through their instrumentality, the regeneration of Africa, but comprehended 
the gradual extinction of slavery as a necessary result. The founders of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society were convinced that without the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the south, not a step could be taken which led to abolition; and that without 
the aid and contributions of the north, no funds or resources could be provided either 
for the removal of such persons of colour as might be disposed to emigrate, or to 
give effect to the intentions of those proprietors who might be disposed to manumit 
their slaves: whilst of those founders of the institution who might have originally 
contemplated the abolition of slavery as the eventual consequence of the coloniza- 
tion system, none probably were of opinion that even if that end could be effected 
by any method which did not like this, insure the preparation necessary for the en- 
joyment of freedom, it would prove neither advantageous to the slave, safe for his 
master, nor consistent with the spirit of a rational and discreet humanity. 

“They well knew that amongst the southern proprietors, there were many indi- 
viduals who from principle or policy were anxious for the entire abolition of slavery, 
but were prevented from manumitting their own slaves, not merely by the laws pro- 
hibiting it except on condition of removal, but also by those higher scruples and 
considerations of duty which forbade the abandonment to their own discretion and 
control, of those who from ignorance, infirmity or vice needed more powerful restraints 
and protection than any which the laws afford them. Proprietors of this description 
would, it was supposed, be encouraged by the Colonization system, in their benevo- 
lent purposes of manumitting such of their slaves as were capable of using their 
freedom to their own benefit; and of preparing for freedom such of them as might 
otherwise abuse it to their own injury, as well as to the detriment of society,—by 
giving them such instruction as would fit them for its enjoyment: whilst those who 
regard their slaves merely as property, would be led by the influence of example, 
and from a perception of the enhanced profits to be derived from free labour, to 
adopt from motives of policy and interest, the same measure which others had pur- 
sued from principle and feeling. 

“ That these hopes and expectations of the founders of the American Colonization 
Society were not fallacious, is evident from the number and character of the slaves 
who have already been manumitted, and of those who await emancipation, solely 
from the operation of the Colonization system. It is also manifest from the rapid 
increase of free labour in some of the southern and western states; and it is proved 
beyond a doubt by the actual adoption of a law for the gradual abolition of slavery 
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founded upon African Colonization, in one of those states, and the prospect of that 
example being speedily followed by the legislatures of at least two of the others. 


Another conclusive proof of the direct tendency of Colonization to extinguish slavery, 
arises from the fact of the larger portion of the emigrants to Liberia having been 
manumitted that they might become colonists; and if any further testimony be re- 
quired, it is afforded by the offer of this Society to receive, and in the circumstance 
of its having actually received and appropriated to that object, large donations of 
money, upon the express condition of applying them exclusively to the removal of 
manumitted slaves.” 

The course of the immediate abolitionists is the more to be 
deprecated, because at the very moment in which they began 
their career, an experiment was commenced that would be deci- 
sive of the question so soon as its results could be known. It is 
almost to be suspected, that supposing that this experiment would 
totally fail, they have sought the short opportunity for agitation 
which the uncertainty in which its result is yet involved permitted. 
But it is useless to speculate on such a subject; it does not require 
the powers of a prophet to predict, that except in the few colonies 
where a large nucleus, composed of free persons of colour trained 
gradually to habits of industry, already existed, as in Trinidad 
and Antigua, the British Act of Emancipation will be a miserable 
failure, entailing distress upon the blacks, and ruin or banishment 
upon the whites, if the armed force of the mother country be suffi- 
cient to prevent a war of extermination. 

That such must be the result, we ask no better evidence than 
is contained in the work of Madden, written with far different 
views. In fact the serious parts of his publication seem to be 
principally intended to prepare the public mind for the failure of 
the scheme, and to throw the blame of such failure, not upon the 
hasty and unreflecting manner in which it was forced through, 
but upon the emancipation having been effected through the me- 
dium of an apprenticeship instead of having been immediate and 
unconditional. If we, however, dissent from his reasonings, we see 
no reason to doubt his facts, and we conceive that his work may 
be studied with great advantage by the citizens of the slave hold- 
ing states, as exhibiting the evils which necessarily flow from 
slavery where the whole labour is abandoned by freemen. 

His description of Kingston is not without an approach to a 
parallel in some parts of the South, where slave labour is begin- 
ning to become unprofitable. 


“ Like Stamboul, when the traveller lands there, the glory of the prospect is soon 
forgotten ; the distant beauty of the varied buildings vanishes before the sight of 
streets without a plan, houses without the semblance of architecture, lanes and 
alleys without cleanliness or convenience, and the principal thoroughfares ploughed 
up into water courses, and the foundations of houses literally undermined, or the 
level of the streets on which they are situated lowered from two to four feet beneath 
the foundation. ‘The sand which the torrents carry down and deposite in the streets, 
is occasionally shifted when the route is very much cut up by the heavy rains; and 
this is the only reparation which streets or roads undergo in Jamaica.” 


Barbadoes is the oldest of the British Colonies; the whole sur- 
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face of the island has long since been brought into cultivation ; 
and it therefore presents a fair view of what may probably be 
anticipated as the result of the continuation of slave labour in a 
country where no new lands remain to be brought into cultivation. 
The population of this island was, in 1670, 50,000 whites, and 
100,000 slaves; in 1831, the whites had dwindled to 18,000, and 
the slaves still remained 81,000. The degradation of the former 
caste in point of character, is even greater than their loss of 
numbers. 

The exports of Grenada amounted, in 1776, to £600,000 ster- 
ling ; in 1831 they had decreased to £ 331,000 sterling. The slave 
population at the first epoch was only 18,000, at the last it had 
increased to 24,000; while the whites had fallen in numbers from 
1300 to 800. The slaves of Jamaica had increased, between 
1805 and 1834, from 280,000 to 330,000, and the value of the ex- 
ports had in the mean time diminished. 

“ There is no lack of white inhabitants in Barbadoes of the labouring classes— 
I beg their pardon, of the poorer classes, for labour is a disgrace to a white man 
in slave countries, which the poorest wretch is ashamed to submit to. Lest you 
should consider me as speaking too disparagingly of this class of persons, I beg 
to give you their character from the works Tes West Indian authors very favour- 
able to the whites: ‘ Of all classes,’ says the author of ‘Four Years in the West 
Indies,’ ‘ the poor whites are the most degraded and the lowest. They subsist too 
often, to their shame be it spoken, on the kindness and charity of slaves. I have 
never seen a more dirty, ill looking, and unhappy race; the men lazy, the women 
disgusting, the children neglected.’ 

“ Now for him of the ‘Six Months in the West Indies’— The militia is princi- 
pally composed of these persons; the greatest part of them live in a state of com- 
plete idleness, and are usually ignorant, and debauched to the last degree.’ ” 

We will venture to ask if some traces of such a race have not 
begun to make their appearance in some parts of the. southern 
states! We have ourselves seen one specimen, who in respect to 
idleness answered the description, and who had returned in dis- 
gust from the state of Ohio, because he there saw white men 
working. 

It is now the fashion in Europe, and particularly in Great Bri- 
tain, to cry out against the United States for continuing the prac- 
tice of slavery. This comes with a bad grace from a country 
which has been the most active in the slave trade, and whose 
traders were guilty of greater outrages on the coast of Africa 
than those of all other nations put together. It is still more incon- 
sistent when it is considered that slavery was forced upon the 
British Colonies by the mother country, in spite of the most strenu- 
ous exertions of their legislators. How early Virginia remonstrat- 
ed is well known. Madden says: 


“ The continuance of the slave trade was first objected to by South Carolina: 
The Jamaica House of Assembly in 1774 passed two bills to restrain the traffic in 


negroes, which were a by the home government, not only because the colony 
was arrogating to itself a right to interfere with the commerce of the mother coun- 


try, as some have stated, but on the broad ground expressed by the minister, Lord 
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Dartmouth, ‘ that he never would allow the colonies to check or discourage, in any 
degree, a traffic so beneficial to the nation.’ ” 


The dangers which attend slave holding may be understood 
from the following list of disturbances in the island of Jamaica 
alone: 


“ 1678. Rebellion, caused by martial law. 

“ 1684. Rebellion, first serious one. 

“1691. Rebeilion, many whites murdered. 

“ 1702. Rebellion, eastern districts. 

“1717. Rebellion, repeated attempts, causing great alarm. 

“ 1722. Rebellion, Musquito Indians called in to quell it, 
“1734. Rebellion, the negro town Nanny taken. 

“1736. Rebellion, under Cudjoe. 

“ 1739. Rebellion, under Quaco, in Trelawney. 

“1740. Rebellion, speedily subdued. 

“1745. Conspiracy to assassinate the whites. 

“ 1758. Rebellion in Trelawney. 

“1760. Rebellion, under Tackay ; 60 whites, 400 negroes killed. 
“1765. Rebellion ; Coromantees the insurgents. 

“ 1766. Rebellion in Westmoreland. 

“ 1769. Conspiracy discovered in Kingston. 

“1771. Conspiracy ; assembly of 300 surprised by the militia. 
“1777. Rebellion, followed by 30 executions. 

“ 1782. Rebellion; St. Mary’s, under Three-fingered Jack. 
“1795. Rebellion; Trelawney maroons. 

“1796. Rebellion; Maroon war, 600 transported. 

“1798. Rebellion, under Cuffee; great destruction of rebels. 
“1803. Conspiracy to murder the whites discovered. 

“ 1807. Conspiracy of a very serious character. 

“1807. Mutiny of the black troops. 

“1809. Conspiracy against the whites in Kingston. 

“ 1824, Insurrection; Portland, St. George’s, St. Mary’s. 

“ 1832. Rebellion; 800 killed in the field; 500 executed.” 


These rebellions and disturbances might be supposed to have 
been the result of cruelty on the part of the owners of plantations, 
and misery in the condition of the slaves. So far from this infer- 
ence being true, we have the authority of Madden that the con- 
dition of the slaves on prosperous plantations, worked under the 
inspection of their owners, is combaiiaiin in a high degree. 


“Tt is not only on these occasions the negroes are jealous of white persons visit- 
ing their villages—I will not say their houses, for they take good care to give no 
white man admittance if they can possibly help it—but at all times. In the first 
place, they usually bury their huts in the centre of a thick grove of fruit trees, 
orange, mango, star-apple, bread, nut, and palm trees, which totally secludes them 
from observation, and likewise shelters their slightly covered huts from the broiling 
sun. The situation of these villages is generally made choice of on account of its 
proximity to some stream or river, on the slope of a hill, or in some unfrequented 
valley—and generally, like the convents in Italy, on the best land in the neighbour- 
hood. It is impossible to conceive any thing more picturesque than many of these 
villages in the neighbourhood of Cherry Garden, Short Wood, and Norbrook, in the 
upper part of Liguanea, where I reside. It was some months before I succeeded in 
getting a view of the interior of any of their dwellings. In fact, with all my desire 
to e myself acquainted with their domestic manners, and in-door usages, I con- 
fess I know less about them, than I do of those of people in countries where the 
obstacles to information are supposed to be infinitely greater. However, the houses 
I have visited are by no means incommodious, 'y, or ill furnished. In some 
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I have seen mahogany four-post bedsteads, mahogany chests of drawers, a little 
display of glassware on a sideboard, chairs and tables, and various little luxuries, 
which most assuredly are not to be found in an Irish cabin, an Arab fellah’s hut, 
or even in the cottage of an English peasant. In a word, on a prosperous planta- 
tion, it is not to be denied that a negro slave is better lodged, better fed, and, con- 
sidering the climate, I would say better clad than an English peasant now-a-days.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that in the power of corporeal 
punishment, not only held by the owners, but delegated to attor- 
neys and overseers, a source of irritation must have continually 
existed, increased by the necessity of hiding and stifling its ex- 
pression. Still the great source of the servile revolts is to be found 
in the restless character of the human race, and the natural dis- 
content which exists in almost all men with the lot assigned by 
Providence. Thus the slave covets the ease and luxury of his 
master; the subject of a despotic government envies those of 
more free countries, and strives to shake off his chains; in coun- 
tries where difference in rank exists, the lower classes hate the 
higher; where there is a difference of wealth the poor sigh for 
agrarian laws; and in our northern states, where slavery has 
ceased, where the mass of the people are sovereign, where there 
exists no difference of rank, and where the continual division of 
property among all the children of a common parent, acts as an 
agrarian law, the same feeling stimulates to a commercial activity 
and enterprise unequalled in other countries. It is in vain to show 
to the slave that his condition is in truth better than that of the 
free labourer of other climes; he will contrast his own condition 
with his idea of his owner’s freedom from labour, and however 
strong may be the personal attachment he may have towards his 
own master, he is not to be trusted, and will, whenever the chance 
presents itself, join in rebellion. One only method consistent with 
the nature of man exists, by which the risk of such insurrections 
may be avoided ; and this consists in depriving slavery of its hope- 
less character, giving to every slave a prospect of freedom by a 
course less dangerous than that of obtaining it by force. Such is 
the principle of the Spanish colonial law, and the practice under 
it has been as successful as its plan is wise. On the same planta- 
tion in Cuba, and engaged in the same labours, may be seen the 
free, the absolute slave, and those who owe their masters service 
only for one or more days in each week; and where industry 
opens the road to freedom, revolt is not thought of. It is this rest- 
less feeling on the part of all slaves, and consequent excitement 
on the part of their owners, that renders the action of the aboli- 
tion societies so obnoxious. It is not necessary to instil a desire 
of freedom into slaves; they all possess it; and it is only neutral- 
ized by the fear of want; the hope of acquiring freedom by force 
is only repressed by the fear of the arms of the white population. 
In such a state of things, to preach that slavery is in itself unjust, 
and the holding of slaves criminal, is like throwing combustible 
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matter upon already ignited fuel. The slave will be encouraged to 
obstinacy, idleness, and insubordination, which the owner can 
find no means of repressing but terror. So long as property in 
slaves is a by law in a single state of the Union, the 
attempt to unsettle the basis on which that property rests is equally 
criminal with one which would repudiate the titles on which land 
is held, or personal property possessed ; and although the criminal 
may launch his poisoned darts from a distance, he is not on that 
account to hope for impunity, for a course likely to cause civil 
war or insurrection is as guilty as that which would call in a fo- 
reign enemy. Even if as yet undefined by law, it is an offence 
against the general government, which might with consistency 
class it with the crime of treason ; for all governments necessarily 
possess the power of punishing those who attempt their destruc- 
tion, and there is no mode so sure of destroying ours as by excit- 
ing the inhabitants of one portion of the Union against the other, 
or by producing a civil war among the residents of a single por- 
tion. To both of these results, the efforts of the Abolitionists, how- 
ever they may veil their consequences, even from themselves, are 
directed. 

The feeling of the majority in the northern, middle, and eastern 
states, is so decided on this subject, that our southern friends may 
rest satisfied that legal and constitutional means will be found of 
repressing the evil of which they so justly complain, provided they 
leave the matter to the good sense and kindly feeling of the North. 
There is but one thing which can prevent this, namely, the brava- 
does, threats, and foolish vapouring in which some southern men 
have indulged themselves, and still continue to indulge. Under 
the just and natural excitement which has been created to the 
south, a little anger is perhaps becoming, but they must learn to 
direct it against the individuals who have done the injury, and not 
— a whole section of the Union, the greater part of whose 
inhabitants, if they deprecate the practice of slave holding as a 
poe proposition, know too well the state of the South to wish 
or sudden emancipation; who are besides satisfied, that by the 
articles of Union it is no concern of theirs, and that their inter- 
ference in any shape or way is unwarrantable. In addition, there 
are many who, by ocular inspection, or good evidence, are as- 
sured that the condition of the slaves would be much deteriorated 
by granting them their freedom without long preparation, while 
any sudden action would condemn the whole of the Southern States 
to sterility, poverty, and confusion. There are also some who are 
not yet convinced that the holding of slaves is any offence against 
either religion or morality, and therefore feel and sympathize in 
every respect with the people of the South. If, however, the 
threats of disunion, of commercial non-intercourse, of demanding 
citizens to be surrendered for trial, be persisted in, after time for 
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cool and serious deliberation has been allowed, it is then to be 
feared that a spirit will be excited in the North, which may con- 
cur in the desire of disunion, and which may, by the artful action 
of foreign emissaries, be fanned into a flame. Should this happen, 
which may God avert! the Southern States will be the greatest 
sufferers in the common disaster. Giving up their hold on the 
affections of their northern friends, they” cannot, in the present 
universal state of public feeling, look for allies or friends in any 
other quarter. Happy as it might make the conservatives of Eu- 
rope, to see America dismembered, no government would dare 
to support their cause; and they may be ‘assured, that both Eng- 
land and France would make the cessation of slavery a condition 
of recognising them as a nation. 

So far, then, from exciting and increasing, by violent expres- 
sions, the feeling which has been awakened in a few clamorous 
partisans of abolition, and giving them arms to be used in support 
of their cause, the Southern States owe to all who have espoused 
their cause in the North, and who very far outnumber those 
of other opinions, such acts on their part as will convince the 
world that slaves are held by them in obedience to imperative cir- 
cumstances, and not because they wish to maintain slavery as an 
abstract right. A single act on their part would be sufficient for 
this purpose, and this would be the prevention of the slave trade 
now carried on in the District of Columbia. As to slavery itself 
within that district, no action is necessary, unless to remove any 
restriction which may exist upon voluntary cmancipations ; but 
there are few northern men who visit W: ishington, who can return 
without having witnessed scenes repugnant to their feelings, car- 
ried on under the protection and authority of a government of 
which their homes are an integral part, and for whose acts they 
feel themselves responsible. Let the South come forward and 
grant this one boon to the North in a frank and manly manner, 
and they may be assured that they will not have to complain of 
any injustice from the States which do not hold slaves. All other 
matters are wholly within the jurisdiction of the Southern States. 
It may no doubt be well for them to reflect that slavery is in itself 
a positive calamity ; that culture by slaves is unquestionably more 
costly than by free labour; that in many districts slaves increase 
more rapidly i in numbers than the whites, and thus the risk of in- 
surrection annually increases, while free blacks are stationary, 
or even decrease in numbers. All these points, as well as the 
question viewed in its religious and moral bearings, are within the 
reach of the inhabitants of “the Southern States, and to them should 
be left the decision. 
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Art. I1.—Souvenirs, Impressions, Pensées et Paysages, pendant 
un Voyage en Orient. (1832—1833.) Ou Notes d’un Voyageur. 
Par M. Atpuonse pE Lamartine. 2 vols. Bruxelles: 1835. 


Tue eagerness with which these volumes have been read, is a 
testimony of the popularity of their author as a writer, not only 
in his own land, but wherever his poetical fame has extended. In 
this country, his name is widely known as that of the greatest liv- 
ing poet of France; but while his name is familiar to many, few 
are intimately acquainted with his works. His stirring Lyrics, and 
beautiful Hymns and Meditations, where the most exquisite poetry 
is refined and exalted by the fervent spirit of piety, have been the 
subject of our notice in a preceding number; and we now pur- 
pose to examine a later production, in which we are introduced 
to a closer knowledge of the mind and heart of the poet, who, in 
whatever character or circumstances he appears, possesses the 
power to interest and delight. With a distrust of his own powers 
of description and narrative, and a high appreciation of the la- 
bours of those who have gone before him, in the delineation of 
the scenery, manners, and curiosities of the East, M. de Lamar- 
tine disclaims for his work the title of a history, or even of “ tra- 
vels;” it is, he says, merely a collection of notes and sketches, 
made without view to publication; written “ sometimes during the 
repose of noon, under the shade of a palm-tree, or beneath the 
ruins of some monument in the desert; oftener at evening, in our 
tent battered by the wind or rain, by the light of a pine torch :— 
at one time in the cell of a Maronite convent of Lebanon; at an- 
other, amid the rollings of an Arab bark, or upon the deck of a 
vessel, in the midst of the cries of sailors, the neighing of horses, 
and the interruptions and distractions of all kinds attendant upon 
a journey either by sea or land.” 

Notwithstanding these impediments to success, the effect of the 
inconveniences of which our author complains is not perceptible 
to his readers; his “fugitive and superficial impressions” have 
proved worthy of being recorded; and we have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves and the public, that the circumstances to 
which he alludes in his Preface, have induced him to give his 
journal to the world ;—while we venture to predict for it the even- 
tual success which his melancholy, or modesty, leads him to doubt. 

Besides the expectation of superior elegance of style and beau- 
ty of description, justified by the previously high character of the 
writer, M. de Lamartine’s work has another source of interest, be- 
yond that which usually belongs to books of travels, or sketches 
of scenery. He has surveyed the scenes he depicts with the eye 
of a poet, a philosopher, and a Christian; their impression upon 
his fancy, and the results of reflection awakened by them, are 
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conveyed to us in their first warmth and vigour; hallowed by the 
deep devotion with which he refers to the great events whose oc- 
currence has made the East a land of wonders. His descriptions 
are pictures, brilliant in their colouring, and perfect in their out- 
line, whose rich and glowing tints are ‘softened and harmonized 
by the mellow and delicious sunshine of religious feeling. It is 
true, they transcend life; his ardent imagination invests whatever 
he looks upon with hues which may be deemed exaggerated ; but 
this is a necessary consequence of his temperament; he could not 
think and write like ordinary men; and the peculiar charm of his 
language would be lost, should we attempt to set bounds to his 
expression of sentiment or emotion. 

The attention of the poet in early childhood, was fixed upon the 
Holy Land, and an ardent desire awakened to visit those coun- 
tries that were the scenes of the scriptural stories which had so 
powerfully excited his youthful fancy. Notwithstanding his de- 
light at the near prospect of realizing the dreams of infancy, he 
seems to have quitted the shores of his native country with some- 
thing like sorrow; perhaps with the secret presentiment of the 
overwhelming calamity that was to come upon him before his re- 
turn—the death of an only and beloved child. His stanzas in fare- 
well to the Academy of Marseilles, breathe a pensiveness that is 
natural; they present, doubtless, a just picture of his emotions on 
the eve of embarkation. We give our own translation. 


ADIEU. 


If to the wafture of the rapid sail 

[ yield what Heaven has given of peace and bliss; 
Entrust to fickle waves—the treacherous gale— 

My wife—my child—my heart’s sole happiness; 
If to the sea, the sands, the clouds I cast 

Tumultuous hopes, and feelings strong as death; 
No pledge of sweet return, save in the mast 

Bent by the south wind’s breath ;— 


It is not that the ardent thirst of gold 
Burns in a heart which nobler wealth can claim; 
That glory’s torch lights up the wish untold 
Of—yet more vain and perishing—a name! 
It is not that Ausonian Dante’s fate 
Drives me to eat the exile’s bitter bread; 
That faction’s storm hath swept all desolate 
My halls beneath my tread;— 


No! I leave, weeping, in the valley’s side, 

Trees charged with shade—fair fields—a blessed home; 
With warm remembrances yet peopled wide, 

Which kind looks greet, far as the horizon’s dome! 
There ’mid the foliage peaceful dwellings shine, 

Ne’er by the noisy voice of faction stirred; 
Where, for the storm of civil strife malign, 

Blessing and joy are heard. 
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An aged sire, round whom our image clings, 
here starts to hear the wind ’mid turrets dark; 

And prays the Power that binds the tempest’s wings 

The breeze to measure round the adventurous bark. 
Labourer and servant on the wonted heath 

Our absent footsteps trace, with fond acclaim; 
There, in the sun, my dogs the casement. ’neath 

Howl at their master’s name. 


There dwell my sisters, of fair childhood part, 
Branches that with the same trunk rocks the wind; 
There friends whose heart’s the life-blood of my heart, 
Who read my thoughts within a kindred mind:— 
There unknown spirits, where the muses hear, 
Mysterious friends who list my harp’s faint sighs :— 
There viewless echoes, spreading far and near, 
Send back their melodies! 


But the soul’s instinct nature cannot know— 

*Tis like the instinet of the birds of flight, 
Speeding their course where other waters flow, 

To cross the abyss, and brave old ocean’s might. 
What seek they from the climes of burning Ind, 

Have they not moss and nests our roofs among? 
Herbs gilded by our sun, as bright, as kind, 

Corn for their cherished young? 


I have like them the bread each day requires; 

Like them the hill, the foamy stream, the plain: 
Not loftier than theirs my soul’s desires,— 

Like them I go—like them return again. 
Like them, a power impels me to the east, 

I have not yet touched with the hand and eye 
Man’s primal empire—region of the blest— 

Land of Heaven’s mystery! 


I have not sailed upon the sea of sand, 
To the dull rocking of the desert-bark; 
I have not quenched my thirst in waters bland 
At eve from Hebron’s wells ‘neath palm-trees dark ; 
Nor yet within the tents my mantle spread, 
Lain in the dust where God did Job restore, 
Nor, lulled by fluttering canvass round my head, 
Dreamed Jacob’s visions o’er! 


Of earth’s seven pages one remains to know; 

How the stars quiver in that conscious sky, 
How heaves the breast its nothingness below, 

How pants the spirit when a Gop is nigh! 
How, in the desert, at some column’s base, 

When on the bard the shades of years return, 
Whispers each weed, how speaks each solemn trace, 

Or passing breezes mourn. 


I have not heard among the cedars old 
The cry of nations from their depths resound ; 
Nor seen from Lebanon his eagles bold 
Stoop on Tyre’s palaces decaying round. 
I have not rested on the sacred ground 
Where waste Palmyra, save its echo vain, 
Hath nought; nor with lone footstep waked a sound 
In ennai mute domain. 
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I have not heard, from his abysses deep 
Lamenting Jordan lift his billows hoarse, 
That with sublimer wo and plaint do weep 
Than that wherewith the Prophet swelled their course. 
I have not listened to the spirit’s lyre 
Swept in the cave where felt the minstrel king 
At depth of night a seraph hand of fire 
Strike music from the string! 


I have not wandered o’er the fields divine 
Where Jesus wept beside the olive tree; 
Nor sought the root his holy tears to find, 
Whence jealous angels could not wipe them free; 
I have not watched throughout the night sublime 
Where, while in His deep anguish none took part, 
The echo of our sorrow and our crime 
Struck on a single heart! 


I have not bent my brow the sand upon 
With the departing Saviour’s feet impressed; 
Nor with my pilgrim kisses worn the stone 
Where, tear-embalmed, Him Mary laid to rest;— 
Nor smote my breast with awe and grief profound 
Where, victor o’er the future by his death, 
His arms he spread, to embrace our world around, 
And bowed to bless it with his failing breath! 


Lo! wherefore I depart—and sport away 
A life’s frail remnant, useless here below! 
What reck we on what shores the bleak winds sway 
The sterile tree which shade no more doth know? 
The crowd contemn! The folly is their own! 
Not every where our bread we all receive : 
The wandering poet’s bread is thought alone, 
On God’s vast works we live! 


Adieu, then, aged sire and sisters dear; 

Adieu, fair home with walnut shade o’ergrown; 
Ficet coursers idle in my meadows near, 

My faithful dog, ah! at my hearth alone! 
Your image tracks me like the shadow stern 

Of past delight that holds my lingering feet;— 
Oh, fairer, sunnier, may the hour return 

When we again shall meet! 


Thou, land, given up to wider waves and air 

Than the frail ship where floats my destiny, 
Who the world’s fortune in thyself dost bear, 

Adieu! thy strand escapes my doubting eye! 
Oh! may a ray from heaven cleave once more 

The cloud o’er throne and fane, and people free, 
And light more pure the beacon on thy shore 

Of immortality! 


And thou, Marseilles, fixed at the gates of France, 
As welcoming to thy waves her honoured guest, 
Whose port ’neath walls that greet hope’s brightest glance, 
To the bark’s wing opens an eagle’s nest:— 
Where my hand presses many a cherished hand, 
Where my slow footstep clings with ardent yearning, 
Take my last prayers departing from this land, 
My first salute returning! 
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Our traveller’s sketch of the first days of his voyage is pleasing 
and picturesque, though inevitably monotonous in some degree, as 
his progress was slow. He has mingled much of his own thoughts 
and feelings with his descriptions of natural scenery; and those 
who are in no haste to arrive at the end of the journey, but are 
willing to await the leisure of wind and wave, and enjoy with the 
poet the delicious sea-breeze, the calm beauty of the sun-bright wa- 
ters, and the sleepy haze through which the distant land is seen, 
will find their route delightfully beguiled. His picture of the every 
day life on board ship and the prayers at sunset is beautiful; his 
imagination is strongly affected by the solemnity of those duties 
performed under such circumstances. 


“If prayer were not born with man, it is here it would have been invented, by 
beings alone with their thoughts and their weaknesses in the presence of the abyss 
of heaven where sight is swallowed up—of the abyss of ocean from which a frail 
plank divides them; here, surrounded by the sea, whispering, muttering, howling, 
roaring, like the mingled voices of a thousand wild beasts; by the blasts of wind 
that make the cordage yield to their sharp onset; by the coming night which mag- 
nifies all dangers and multiplies all terrors. But prayer was never invented; it was 
born with the first breath, with the first joy, with the first pang of the human heart; 
or rather, man was born for prayer;—to glorify or supplicate his God, is his only 
business on earth. All the rest perishes before or with him; but the voice of praise, 
of admiration and of love, lifted to his Creator, perishes not; it reascends, it resounds 
from age to age in the ear of the Almighty, like the echo of his own voice, like the 
image of his own magnificence.”—p. 58. 


He passes the coast of Africa, and remembers the fate of Saint 
Louis, who expired near the Cape of Carthage, as well as the he- 
roes of elder time; over whom however he lingers not, but, like 
Dante, “looks and passes on.” He touched at Malta, and lingers 
to describe its scenery and inhabitants. Detained some time by the 
indisposition of his daughter, the travellers at length set sail under 
the escort of an English man of war for the sake of protection 
against the pirates infesting those seas. This large ship riding in 
their van, with its “ cloud of sails” rising in an “ aérial pyramid,” 
and floating majestically along the blue ether, a giant in the abyss 
of air, was an object for the gorgeous imagination of a poet, 
especially when the feeling of security was increased by its pre- 
sence. Some verses addressed by Lamartine to his brother-in-law, 
are here introduced. The fanciful manner in which he alludes to 
the poetical genius of his relative, is a specimen of his concetti. 
The poetry of M. de Montherot, it seems, was not swept from the 
lyre; it was born of a glance, a smile! 


“Which, from day to day thy careless hand 
Along thy way to spirit breezes flung, 

Even as the pearly tears that morning weeps, 
Colouring the fields at dawn, which gathered all, 
Would flow a river—but which noiseless sink 
Upon the traveller’s path; while drinks the sun 
The humble droplets, in rich perfume breathing 
The air that robs their moisture.” 
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His description of dawn near Athens is also worthy of notice: 


“From high Cytheron break the beams of day, 
Along a hundred barren summits play ; 
From flank to base, from meadows to the deep, 
Untouched by hues, with unreflected sweep! 
No cities golden in the distance blaze, 
No wavy smoke in morning’s silver rays; 
No hamlets pendant on the mountains’ steep! 
Upon this land of tombs the sunbeam’s track 
Falls dead to earth that gives no lustre back; 
Only the loftiest ray of feeble dawn 
Before me gilds the ruined Parthenon; 
On battlements decayed then sadly glides, 
Where, pipe in hand, the sleeping soldier bide S$ 
Then, mourning w he ‘re the broken cornice ion, 
Upon the front of Theseus’ temple dies!” 


On the 6th of August, at noon, they perceived under the white 
clouds of the horizon the unequal summits of the mountains of 
Greece, and here commences the land of enchantment for M. de 
Lamartine. Indeed we may say that every land is such to him; 
he invests all external objects with the bright colouring of his own 
fancy. Nothing is commonplace to him; he sees be: uty and mag- 
nificence in all around him. We are somewhat surprised at the 
profusion with which he lavishes his rich and high-wrought tints 
upon objects comparatively insignificant; but we are persuaded 
that this is a necessity of nature with the poet, who breathes con- 
tinually an atmosphere of excitement. Of Athens he fancifully 
says—* Athens is an altar to the Gods—the glorious pedestal on 
which past ages have placed the statue of humanity!” and else- 
where speaks of it as a “ mystical land which seems stricken by 
some prophetic, divine malediction; the Jerusalem of nations, no 
longer possessing even a tomb!” If, as Lamartine somewhere re- 
marks, the perfectly beautiful exists alone in the ideal, and illusion 
in almost every thing is an element of loveliness, he has assuredly 
taken pains to heighten the perception of what is admirable by 
preserving unbroken this pleasing charm. His admiration of the 
monuments of art in Greece is vividly expressed. 


“ At the Parthenon there remain but two figures, a Mars and a Venus, half 
crushed by two enormous fragments of the cornice which have fallen upon their 
heads; but these two figures are worth to me more than all I have beheld in seulp- 
ture in my life;—they live as never canvass or marble lived before. We suffer from 
the weight that oppresses them; we long to relieve those limbs that seem to bend 
and stiffen beneath the mass ;—we feel that the chisel of Phidias trembled and 
burned in his hands when these sublime figures were born beneath his touch. We 
feel—and it is not an illusion; it is truth—sorrowful truth! that the artist infused 
his own individuality, his own blood, into the forms, the veins of the beings he cre- 
ated ; and that it is still a portion of his life we behold panting in those living forms 
—those members ready to move—in those lips ready to speak.” 


He seems to have been especially fascinated with the extraor- 


dinary beauty of the oriental dames; and no longer wondered at 
the skill of the ancient sculptors, who had such models before 
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them. While at Bayruth, one of the most populous towns on the 
coast of Syria, he was petitioned by the young and lovely Madame 
Jorelle, the wife of his host for the time being, to furnish her with 
a specimen of French poetry. He gallantly takes her charms for 
a theme, premising, however, the inability of poetic fancy to depict 
the beauty of nature: 


“ Lend odours to the balm that pours them forth! 
Fruits to the orange boughs, of verdure bright! 
Fires to the glories of young morning’s birth, 
Or golden stars to deck the heaven of night!”—>p. 186. 


The following account is given of the marriage of an “ Eastern 
bride.” 


“ We passed the day at the place of the nuptials of the young Syrian-Greek. The 
ceremony commenced by a long procession of Greek, Arab, and Syrian females, 
who came, some on horseback, some on foot, by the paths of aloes and of mulberry 
trees, to assist the bride during this fatiguing journey. For many days and nights 
before, a certain number of these females had never quitted the house of Habib, nor 
ceased to utter cries, songs, and sharp prolonged moans, like the noises which the 
vintagers and haymakers raise on the hills of our own France in harvest time. 
These clamors, moans, lamentations, and shouts of joy intermingled, are designed 
to hinder the betrothed from sleeping several nights before her bridal. The old and 
young men of the bridegroom’s family do the same on their part, suffering him to 
obtain scarce any repose for cight days. We know nothing of the origin of this 
custom. 

“ Introduced into the garden of Habib’s house, the females entered into the in- 
terior of the divans, to make their compliments to the young girl, to admire her 
dress, and behold the ceremonies. For us, we were left in the court, or made to 
enter into an inferior divan. There a table was set a l’ewropéenne, loaded with a 
profusion of preserved fruits, cakes of honey and sugar, and liquors and sherbets ; 
this collation being renewed during the evening as fast as it was partaken by the 
numerous visiters. I succeeded in introducing myself, by exception, into the ladies’ 
divan at the moment when the Greek Archbishop gave the nuptial benediction. 
The young bride stood by the side of her husband, covered from head to foot with 
a veil of red gauze, bordered with gold. The priest removed the veil for a moment, 
and the young man was able for the first time to catch a glimpse of her to whom 
he had united himself for life; she was enchantingly beautiful. The paleness with 
which fatigue and emotion had covered her cheeks, a paleness, however, relieved 
by the reflection of the crimson veil, and the innumerable ornaments of gold, silver, 
pearls, and diamonds with which she was covered, and by the long tresses of black 
hair that fell around her waist—her eyelashes tinged with black, as well as her 
eyebrows and the borders of her eyes, the ends of her fingers and the nails coloured 
with henna—all gave to her ravishing beauty a character of novelty and of solem- 
nity with which we were greatly struck. Her husband had scarcely time to look 
at her. He seemed wearied and expiring himself under the weight of the vigils 
and fatigues with which these whimsical customs exhaust the strength of love itself. 
The bishop took from the hands of one of the priests a garland of natural flowers, 
put it upon the young girl’s head, took it again, placed it on the locks of the bride- 
groom, then again upon the bride’s veil, thus passing it several times from one head 
to the other. Rings were then also passed by turns from the fingers of one to the 
other. They broke, afterwards, the same morsel of bread, and drank the consecrat- 
ed wine from the same cup. ‘The young bride was then carried to apartments, 
where the women alone followed her, to change her dress. ‘The father and friends 
of the husband carried him into the garden, where they made him sit down at the 
foot of a tree, surrounded by the males of his family. The musicians and dancers 
then arrived, and continued till sunset their barbarous symphonies, their sharp cries 
and contortions around the young man, who had fallen asleep at the foot of the 
tree, and whom his friends in vain awakened every moment. 
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“ At the approach of night, he was conducted with a procession to the house of 
his father. It was not until eight days had elapsed that it was permitted to the new 
made bridegroom to fetch home his wife. 

“ The women, who filled the house of Habib with their cries, also came out a 
little later. Nothing could be more picturesque than this immense procession of 
females and young girls, in costumes the most strange and splendid, covered with 
sparkling stones, surrounded each with their followers and slaves, bearing torches 
of resinous pine to illuminate their march; thus prolonging the luminous avenue 
across the straight paths shaded by orange trees and aloes, on the sea-beach—some- 
times in prolonged silence, sometimes uttering cries that resounded over the waves, 
or under the great plane trees at the foot of Lebanon. We re-entered our mansion 
in the neighbourhood of the country house of Habib; where we still heard the talk- 
ing of the females of the family; we mounted on our terraces, and followed long 
with our eyes the wandering fires that moved on all sides, across the trees in the 
plain.” pp. 220—223. 


The visit ef our author to the famous Lady Hester Stanhope, 
has been so extensively copied in the newspapers in this country, 
that it would be a work of supererogation for us to extract any 
portion of it. We proceed to the highly interesting and charac- 
teristic account of his visit to the Emir Beschir. Our traveller, 
with his companion, passed on horseback the profound valley of 
the torrent Belus; and overleaping the stream, diminished by the 
summer’s heat, began to ascend the high mountains of Lebanon, 
on their road te the palace of this prince, so powerful among the 
tribes of that country. After two hours’ march, they came to a 
valley deeper and more picturesque than any they had yet tra- 
versed. ‘To the right and left arose, like two perpendicular ram- 
parts, from three to four hundred feet high, two chains of moun- 
tains, which seemed, in the graphic language of M. de Lamartine, 
“to have been recently separated by a hammer stroke of the ar- 
tificer of worlds”—or perhaps “ by the earthquake which shook 
Lebanon from its foundations, when the Son of man, rendering 
his soul to God not far from these mountains, poured the death- 
sigh which stemmed the tide of error, oppression, and falsehood, 
and wafted truth, liberty, and life, over a renewed world.” The 
gigantic blocks, detached from the sides of these mountains, sown 
like pebbles in the river’s bed, formed deep and horrible abysses 
in the dry channel; some were fixed uprightly like solid and eter- 
nal cubes; ethers, suspended by their angles, and sustained by 
invisible rocks, seented ever in the act of falling, and presented an 
image of ruin in action. 

« —An incessant fall, a chaos of stones, an everlasting stony avalanche; rocks 
of a dismal hue, grey and black; marbles white and flame coloured; the petrified 
waves of a river of granite. Not a drop of water was seen in the deep interstices 
of this bed, calcined by the burning sun of Syria; not a blade of grass, a trunk, 
nor climbing plant, upon the lofty and indented slopes of the sides of the abyss: it 
was an ocean of stones, a cataract of rocks, to which the variety of their forms, 
the diversity of their positions, the fantastic jumble of the ruins, and the play of 
light and shade on their surface and in their depths, seemed to give motion and 
fluidity. 1If Dante would have depicted, in one of the circles of his hell, the hell 


of stones, of barrenness, of the ruin of all things, of the degradation of worlds, of 
the decrepitude of ages, this is the scene he might have simply copied !” 
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They followed for two hours this vale of lamentations, which 
seems to our poet sacred to the terrible denunciations, and the 
solemn and pathetic wailings of the ancient prophets. He also 
finds a cause to account for the superior sublimity of the imagery 
employed by the old Hebrew poets; and no longer marvels that 
the superhuman inspiration which breathed in the souls and over 
the harps of the poetic people to whom God spoke by symbols 
and images, thus aided by the grandeur of the aspect of nature, 
should elevate the souls of bards consecrate from their birth, to 
a divine supremacy over ours, old and pale inheritors of the an- 
cient lyre. 

Having ascended the mountain, and paused to contemplate the 
glorious beauty of the prospect that burst upon them—a delicious 
valley, a picturesque water-fall, rich verdure, and villages gleam- 
ing on the terraces of the hills, presenting, in the distance, over 
the lowest summits of Lebanon, a view of the Sea of Syria, they 
came within sight of the hill of Dptédin, crowned by the Emir’s 
palace: 

- Extending majestically along the mountain-rampart, with its square 
towers, pierced with ogives indented at their top;—long galleries rising one above 
another, and presenting files of arcades, light and slender as the palm trees that 
crowned them with their aérial plumes: vast courts descending by degrees from 
the summit of the mountains to the enclosing walls of fortifications. At the ex- 
tremity of the largest of these courts, on which we looked from the elevation on 
which we stood, the irregular front of the palace, appropriated to the women, ap- 
peared, ornamented with light and graceful colonnades, whose hollowed and slen- 
der stems, of irregular and unequal forms, ascended to the roof, bearing like an 
umbrella light draperies of painted wood, serving as a portico to the palace. A 
marble staircase, decorated with balustrades sculptured in arabesque, conducted from 
this portico to the door of the palace for the females; this door, wrought in wood 
of various colours, framed in marble, and surmounted with Arabic inscriptions, 


was surrounded by black slaves, magnificently dressed, and armed with silver pis- 
tols, and sabres of Damascus, sparkling with gold and carved work.”— 





They approached the massive door of the first court of the pa- 
lace, guarded by armed Arabs, and sent to the prince their letters 
of presentation, which brought M. Bertrand, first physician to the 
sovereign, to conduct them to the apartment assigned them by the 
royal hospitality. This hardly comported with the magnificent 
exterior of the palace ; the windows being without glass, a luxury 
unknown in the East, in spite of the rigours of winter among those 
mountains ; the room without bed, chairs, or furniture of any sort; 
only the bare, dilapidated walls, pierced with holes made by rats 
and lizards; the floor of rough earth, mixed with chopped straw. 
The slaves, however, brought rush mats and carpets, together 
with small tables of wood incrusted with mother of pear], on which 
their dinner was served. 


“ We had hardly dined, when the emir sent to desire our attendance. We crossed 
a vast court ornamented with fountains, and a portico formed of high slender co- 
lumns, which rose from the ground, and sustained the palace roof. We were intro- 
duced into a splendid hall, paved with marble with the ceiling and walls painted 
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with brilliant colours and elegant arabesques by the artists of Constantinople. Wa- 
terspouts murmured in the corners of the apartment; and at the bottom, behind a 
colonnade whose pillars were grated and glazed, was seen an enormous tiger, sleep- 
ing with his head on his crossed paws. Part of the room was filled with secretaries, 
with their long robes and silver inkstands sticking like a poniard in their girdle; 
with Arabs armed and richly dressed; with negroes and mulattoes waiting the 
commands of their master, and some Egyptian officers in European vests and head 
dresses of Greek bonnets of red woollen stuff, with a long blue tuft drooping to their 
shoulders. 

“The other end of the apartment was clevated about a foct, and surrounded by 
a large divan of red velvet. The emir was squatted upon a corner of this divan. 
He was a fine looking old man, with a bright and penetrating eye, a fresh colour, 
and a grey and flowing beard :—a white robe, confined by a girdle of cachemire, 
quite covered him, and the shining handle of a long and large poniard rose from 
the folds of his robe as high as his breast, and supported a bundle of diamonds, of 
the size of an orange. We saluted him after the manner of the country, first placing 
the hand upon our forehead, then upon the heart; he returned our salutation with 
grace, and smiling, made sign that we should approach and sit near him on the 
divan. An interpreter knelt before him and us. I expressed to him the pleasure 
I had experienced in my visit to the beautiful and interesting country which he 
governed with so much firmness and wisdom; and said, among other things, that 
the best eulogium I could make upon his administration was to be found there; that 
the safety of the routes, the richness of the cultivation, and the peace and order 
prevailing in the cities, were the most speaking witnesses of the virtue and capacity 
of a prince. He thanked me, and made a multitude of inquiries respecting Europe, 
and especially the policy of Europe in the struggle between the Turks and the 
Egyptians ; questions which showed at the same time his interest in these matters, 
and a degree of intelligence and acquaintance with general affairs, not common 
among the princes of the East. Coffee was brought, and long pipes, which were 
several times renewed; and the conversation continued nearly an hour.” 


The guests were afterward conducted to the baths, and in the 
evening entertained with musicians and singers, who improvised 
Arabic verses in their praise. The Arabs who perform this sort 
of ceremony, and who are devoted solely to this profession, re- 
semble the 'Troubadours in the castles of the middle ages, or the 
popular minstrels in Scotland. They stood behind the cushion of 
the emir or his sons during their repast, and sung verses in praise 
of their master, or the guests whom he delighted to honour. One 
of these poetical toasts is preserved by M. de Lamartine, and is 
curiously characteristic. Our traveller witnessed also the morning 
devotions of the Mussulmen, whose religion is cherished in the 
dominions of the Emir Beschir, notwithstanding he is himself a 
Christian. The beauty, gentleness and spirit of the Arab horses 
particularly excited the attention of the visiters. M. de Lamartine 
made proposals for purchasing one of them, but without success ; 
an Arab holds a first rate horse beyond all price. A singular il- 
lustration of the fondness of these children of the desert for their 
horses, and their pride in their good qualities, is related in the 
journal of Fatalla Sayeghir, which has been translated into French 
and appended to that of M. de Lamartine. A Bedouin, who had 
reason to apprehend that one of his neighbours designed to steal 
from him his favourite mare, for which he had refused vast sums, 
secured her at night by attaching an iron ring to her foot, from 
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which a chain was brought into his tent, and fastened to a stake 
driven in the ground under the mattress on which he slept. His 
neighbour crept at night into his tent, and gliding softly between 
the sleeping Bedouin and his wife, without awakening them, cut 
a hole in the mattress, drew out the stake, and detached the coveted 
animal. Then touching her owner with his lance, to announce 
his triumph, he mounted and rode off, pursued, however, by the 
mortified Arab, on a mare belonging to his brother, of the same 
blood, though of inferior excellence, accompanied by several of 
his friends. Distancing all who started with him, the Bedouin 
pursued the fugitive several hours, till on the very point of over- 
taking him. But at this critical moment his mortification at the 
idea of his own mare’s speed being equalled by another, quite over- 
powered his desire to recover his property, and he called out to 
the robber—* Pinch her right ear, and give her a blow with the 
stirrup!” ‘This direction, which conveyed the secret for exciting 
the animal to her utmost spced, which an Arab only uses in eases 
of urgent necessity, and never communicates even to his son, was 
obeyed on the instant; the fugitive shot away like lightning; and 
all further pursuit being useless, the Bedouin consoled himself for 
the reproaches of his companions, by declaring that he would 
rather lose his mare than sully her high reputation. 

Passing the “ black Lebanon” and the ruins of Tyre, M. de La- 
martine bethought himself of the prophetic eagles who were to 
prey on the buried palaces, and while recalling his lines on the 
subject, actually perceived, on the summit of a rock, five stupen- 
dous eagles, who eyed the travellers disdainfully, as if conscious 
of fulfilling the mission of divine vengeance. We know not what 
to make of these poetical presentiments of our author ; he tells us 
of another on coming within sight of Nazareth, where, overpower- 
ed by the enthusiasm of the moment, he flung himself almost in- 
voluntarily from his horse, and knelt in the sacred dust. The words 
which escaped his lips—Ht verbum carno factum est, et habitavit 
in nobis, he was struck with surprise afterwards, to find engraven 
in letters of gold on the marble table of the subterranean altar in 
the house of Mary and Joseph. 

He compares the sensations experienced by a visiter to these 
consecrated places, to those felt by a traveller who tracks labori- 
ously the course of a mighty river, to discover and examine its 
unknown sources. 

“ Thus it seemed to me, when climbing the last hills which divided me from 
Nazareth, I contemplated, at the spot of its mysterious source, this vast and fertil- 
izing religion, which, for two thousand years, had made the universe its bed, and 


from the mountain heights of Galilee, had watered so many human generations 
with its pure and benign waters !” 


The scenes of the Holy Land afford ample opportunity for our 
author to juxuriate in depicting them. His account of the view of 
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the vale of Zebulon, combines, we had almost said, all that is mag- 
nificent in description; while that of the Sea of Galilee equals it in 
graphic and picturesque beauty. In delineating the grand and the 
beautiful in natural scenery, Lamartine is unsurpassed by any writer 
within our knowledge; and his poetic fancy frequently furnishes 
him with illustrative expressions, which convey the idea he wishes 
to represent, more forcibly and vividly, to the mind of the reader, 
than pages of elaborate writing. Thus, in describing a storm 
which occurred in Galilee, he speaks of the sunlit summits of the 
mountains being “suddenly plunged into the waves of darkness that 
were rolling above them ;” thus presenting to the imagination a 
perfect picture, embodied in a single image. Another figure, which 
he frequently employs to express the utter desolation of some of 
the once flourishing towns of the East, is yet more striking ; “ the 
earth,” he says, “instead of producing trees and herbage, seems 
to bring forth ruins.” He mentions the Jews on the borders of 
the Sea of Tiberias, so frequently noticed by other travellers, who 
had come to pass their last days in their wasted country—to die 
in the land of their fathers. 

On awaking the next morning, M. de Lamartine was surprised 
at hearing himself saluted in Italian, and found his visiter to be 
the old French vice consul to Saint-Jean-d’Acre, M. Cattafago, 
who brought him a pacquet of letters from his wife and daughter, 
and some late French journals. On opening one of the latter, his 
own name was the first that struck him ; the publication contained 
a quotation from his lines addressed to Walter Scott. The allusion 
in those lines to the great social and political changes of Europe, 
seemed little less applicable to the author on the spot whence had 
originated the mightiest revolution ever undergone by the human 
mind ; where the renewing genius of Christianity had taken wing 
for its earthwide flight. As the verses are here given in the origi- 
nal, we cannot do better than translate them. 


“ Tired of the pageant of poor human life, 
Thou leav’st us in rude paths of toil and strife. 
No bard or prophet have the nations more 
To charm their route, and march their ranks before ; 
Thrones are convulsed—the trembling monarchs’ ban— 
Days measure princes’, months a kingdom’s span: 
The impetuous tide of all pervading thought, 
The burning ferment that hath mind o’erwrought, 
Grants none, not e’en in hope, unmoved to stand 
On power’s dread height, the summit of command ; 
But each in turn exalting over all, 
Whirls the mad brain, and speeds his headlong fall. 
The world in vain invokes a saviour, guide, 
Time sweeps us onward with resistless tide; 
When low the sea, an infant curbs the wave— 
But, swelled the surge, man is the billows’ slave. 
Kings—people—soldiers—tribunes—listen all! 
God lays his hand on each, but none doth call; 
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And the swift lightning of avenging power 
Glares on our front, to judge us and devour! 
*Tis done! the Spirit stirs the abyss forlorn, 

Old Chaos heaves—another world is born! — 
And a new race, no more by crowns made blind, 
Their safety not in one, but all, shall find. 

By the wild rolling of the waters vast, 

The whirling firmament, the plunging mast, 
The giant surge that breaks above our head, 

We know that round some stormy cape we’re sped— 
And pass, ’mid angry gloom and tempests drear, 
The raging tropic of another sphere !” 


The following magnificent view opened to the travellers after 
leaving Nazareth:— 


“ After two hours march we reached a series of small valleys gracefully winding 
among hills covered with lovely forests of green oak. These forests separated the 
plain of Caipha from the country of Nazareth and the desert of mount Tabor. Mount 
Carmel, an elevated chain of mountains that rises from the bed of Jordan, and ter- 
minates in a peak above the sea, began to be visible on our left. Its outline, of a 
dark green, was defined upon a sky of deep blue, filled with waving vapours, like 
those issuing from the mouth of a furnace. Its lofty sides were covered with thick 
and rich vegetation, which was every where a bed furred with shrubs, overtopped 
here and there by the slender heads of the oak trees; grey rocks, cloven by nature 
into whimsical and colossal forms, interrupted this verdure from time to time, and 
flashed back the dazzling rays of the sun. Such was the view on our left as far as 
the eye could reach; at our feet, the valleys we followed descended in gentle slopes, 
and began to open upon the beautiful plain of Caipha. We climbed the last peaks 
that divided us from it, and lost sight of it a moment, only however, to find it again. 
These peaks, between Palestine and maritime Syria, form spots the most beautiful 
and at the same time of the most solemn aspect of any we have beheld. Here and 
there forests of oak abandoned to their sole vegetation, formed extensive clearings 
covered with a short green sward as downy as in our meadows of the west ; behind, 
the summit of Tabor lifts itself like a majestic altar crowned with green garlands, 
in a heaven of fire; more distant, the blue heights of the mountains of Gilboa and 
the hills of Samaria, tremble in the horizon. Carmel flings its dark curtain in im- 
mense folds on one side of the scene, and the eye in following it, reaches the sea 
that terminates all, like heaven in beautiful landscapes.” 


We cannot resist the temptation of extracting the highly wrought 
description of a young lady with whom our author met in one of 
these towns. She was the sister of M. Malagamba, Sardinian 
Vice-consul at Caipha. 


“ Madame Malagamba, the mother, received us with the ceremonies usual in the 
country. She presented to us perfumes and scented waters; and we were scarcely 
seated upon the divan, wiping the sweat from our foreheads, when her daughters, 
two celestial apparitions, entered from an adjoining chamber, and offered us orange- 
flower water and confitures, upon porcelain plates. Such is the empire of beauty in 
the soul, that, though devoured with thirst and wearied with twelve hours’ march, 
we should have remained silently gazing at these young girls without lifting the 
glass to our lips, had not the mother pressed us to accept what her daughters pre- 
sented. The whole East was there—such as I have pictured it in the visions of 
youthful fancy, a fancy replete with the enchanted images of its poets and romance 
writers. One of the girls was quite a child, only the graceful attendant of her sis- 
ter, like an image that reflects another. After having offered us hospitalities in the 
most simple and picturesque manner, they took their places beside their mother, 
upon the divan opposite us. I would fain preserve this picture in my language as 
it remains in my thoughts; but though we have within us the power to feel beauty 
in all its delicate shades, in all its mysteries, we have but one vague and abstract 
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word to express that it is beauty. Here is the triumph of painting; it gives us a 
feature ; it preserves for ages this ravishing impression of the female face, of which 
the poet can only say—it is beautiful. We believe his words—but his words paint 
not. 

“The young girl was sitting upon the carpet, her limbs folded under her, her 
elbow resting on her mother’s knees, her head a little declined backward, as she 
occasionally raised her blue eyes to express to her mother her innocent astonish- 
ment at our looks and words, and anon fixed them upon us with a graceful curiosity, 
soon involuntarily dropping and hiding them with her long black silken lashes, 
while a richer colour suffused her checks, or a light smile scarcely suppressed played 
about her lips. Our singular costume was new to her, and the eccentricity of our 
manners excited continual amazement; in vain her mother made signs to her not to 
testify her surprise, for fear of offending us; her simplicity and naiveté displayed 
her emotions in spite of herself; her ingenuous soul was depicted in every expres- 
sion of her features with such grace, with such transparence, that we read the 
thoughts of her mind before she was herself conscious of them. The play of sun- 
beams that glide across the shade upon limpid waters, is less clear and less change- 
ful than her physiognomy. 

“ Mademoiselle Malagamba has that kind of beauty which is rarely found except 
in the east; a form elegant as that of a Grecian statue; a soul speaking in every 
look, as in the races of the south ; and that simplicity of expression which only ex- 
ists among a primitive people. When these qualifications of beauty meet in a single 
figure, and harmonize on a face wearing the first bloom of girlhood, where a sweet 
thoughtfulness dwells in eyes that permit us to read the depths of the soul, because 
innocence suspects nothing to hide, when the delicacy and purity of contour, and 
the elegance and flexibility of form, reveal to the eye the voluptuous sensibility of 
a being born to love, and so mingle soul and sense that one knows not, in gazing, 
if he feels love or admiration—then beauty is complete, and we feel at the sight 
that perfect satisfaction of the heart and the senses, that harmony of enjoyment, 
which is not what we ordinarily call love, but is the love of intelligence, the love of 
the artist, the love of genius for a perfect work. 

“Her oriental costume added to the charms of her person; her long hair, of a 
deep blond inclining to golden, was braided on her head in numberless tresses, that 
fell on both sides over her bare shoulders; a confused melange of pearls, gold, and 
white and red flowers, was scattered over her locks, as if a hand full of jewels had 
let fall upon her head the shower of gems and flowers. Her breast was uncovered, 
according to the custom of the females of Arabia; a tunic of muslin bordered with 
silver flowers was tied by a shawl round her waist ; her arms passed through sleeves 
open to the elbow, hanging from a vest of green woollen stuff whose flaps descended 
to the hip; large trowsers in numerous folds completed this dress; and her bare 
ankles were ornamented with two bracelets of wrought silver. One of these brace- 
lets was adorned with small silver bells, the noise of which accompanied every 
movement of her feet. No poet could picture so enchanting a vision. Lord Byron’s 
Haidée, in Don Juan, has something of Mademoiselle Malagamba, but she is far 
from this perfection of grace, innocence, and sweet confusion, of voluptuous languor 
and bright serenity, which mingled in her juvenile features.” 


This is indeed enthusiasm; perhaps a little too French to com- 
mand our entire sympathy, but showing the rich colouring the 
writer’s imagination throws over the objects he depicts. 

Our pilgrim was not to enter the walls of Jerusalem; he was 
informed that the plague was raging there ; that all who returned 
from Palestine were placed by the pacha under quarantine, and 
that even should he be so rash as to penctrate thither, and so hap- 

y as to escape the pestilence, it would be several months before 
he could re-enter Syria. Nevertheless, he resolved to visit the 
Holy city, which he had crossed seas and mountains to behold, 
and offered to dismiss his attendants and depart alone. But he was 
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not permitted by the governor to expose himself unprotected to 
the dangers of the way, and an escort of soldiers from the garri- 
son at Jaffa was provided for him. Stationing himself at the con- 
vent of St. John in the desert, M. de Lamartine thence visited the 
places in the environs of Jerusalem, and even ventured within its 
walls. Through a country of imposing and sublime aspect, he 
crossed with his companions the mountains that intervened be- 
tween them and the goal of their desires. After passing one higher 
and more barren than the first, the horizon suddenly opened to 
the right, and displayed all the space extending between the sum- 
mits of Judea and the high range of the mountains of Arabia; a 
space inundated by the wavy and vaporous light of morning. Be- 
sides the inferior hills below their feet, broken into blocks of grey 
rock, the eye discerned a dazzling waste, like a vast sea, where 
the sun gleamed on plates of silver, changeful as the light play of 
billows. On the shores of this imaginary ocean, at the distance of 
about a league, the light shone upon a square tower, upon a mina- 
ret elevated on the yellow walls of some edifice that crowned the 
summit of a low hill, whose base the hill itself concealed ; and by 
the points of minarets, battlements more elevated, and the dark 
summits of other domes, the travellers recognised the signs of a 
city, whose more elevated portions alone were visible, situated 
along the side of the hill. It was Jerusalem!—The descriptions 
of the scenery about, of places whose names have long been fa- 
miliar to Christian ears, are highly interesting ;—the following 
passage we select from the account of one of his visits to the city 
of David:— 


“We were sitting all day before the principal gates of Jerusalem; we made the 
tour of the walls, in passing before all the other gates. None entered, none came 
out; even the beggar was not sitting on the stones; no sentinel showed himself on 
the threshold ; we saw nothing, we heard nothing; the same void, the same silence, 
at the entrance of a city containing thirty thousand souls, during the twelve hours 
of daylight, as if we had passed before the dead gates of Pompeii or Herculaneum! 
We only saw four funeral processions issuing in silence from the portal, and ad- 
vancing along the walls toward the Turkish cemeteries ; and from the gate of Sion, 
when we passed it, a poor Christian dead of the plague that morning, whom four 
grave diggers carried to the burial place of the Greeks. They passed near us, laid 
the corpse on the ground, wrapped in his clothes, and began silently to dig his last 
bed, under our horses’ feet. The earth around the city was freshly disturbed by 
similar sepultures which the plague multiplied every day ; and the only intelligible 
sound without the walls of Jerusalem, was the monotonous plaint of the Turkish 
women who bewailed their dead! I know not if the pestilence was the sole cause 
of the nakedness of the highways and the profound silence around and within the 
city. I believe not, for the Turks and Arabs turn not aside from the scourge of 
God, convinced that every where it can overtake them, that no path can escape it. 
Sublime reasoning on their part, but which often leads to the most fatal conse- 
quences ! 

“To the left of the platform, the temple and the walls of Jerusalem, the hill that 
bears the city suddenly declines, enlarges itself, and descends in e declivities, 
supported here and there by terraces of running stones. This hill sustains on its 
summit, at some hundred paces from Jerusalem, a mosque and a group of Turkish 
edifices, resembling a European hamlet, crowned with its church and steeple. It is 
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Sion, the palace! the tomb of David! the place of his inspirations and his delights, 
of his life and his repose! a place doubly sacred to me, who have so often had my 
heart touched, and my thoughts rapt, by the divine minstrel! the first of the poets 


"9 


of sentiment—the king of lyrics! 


Some days after, Lamartine, with a few others, entered the 
city. Passing through deserted streets, and squares composed of 
small and miserable houses, they visited the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and paid their devotions on the consecrated spot. 

We next find our pilgrim at Jericho, where he visited the town 
and tasted the hospitality of the scheik, whose son related a re- 
markable story of an Arab rescued from captivity by his horse, in 
a truly oriental style of exaggeration. M. de Lamartine describes 
the Jordan winding through a desert, but investing its banks with 
a rich curtain of verdure; the forest that followed the digressions — 
of the river weaving for it a perpetual garland of leaves and 
branches. He visited the Dead Sea, and was only prevented by 
want of time from fully exploring its shores. 


“The aspect of the Dead Sea is neither gloomy nor fatal, except in imagination. 
To the eye it is a shining lake, whose vast and silvery sheet reflects the light and 
the sky ; the mountains, with their beautiful summits, cast their shadows even to its 
strand. They say no fish live in its bosom, nor birds upon its shores. I know 
nothing of it ; I saw neither seagulls, nor those lovely white birds, like marine doves, 
that swim all day on the waters of the sea of Syria, and accompany the caiques upon 
the Bosphorus: but at some hundred paces from the Dead Seca, I drew down and 
killed birds like the wild water fowl, that rise from the marshy shores of Jordan. 
If the air of the sea were fatal to them, they would hardly venture so near, to tempt 
its unwholesome vapours.” 


We quote a scene described before our author’s final departure 
from Jerusalem :— 


“Yesterday 1 pitched my tent in a stony field crossed by knotty and stunted 
trunks of olive trees, under the walls of Jerusalein, at some hundred paces from the 
tower of David, a little above the fountain of Siloa, which yet flowed in the worn 
channel of its grotto—not far from the sepulchre of the poet king who has so often 
sung of it. ‘The high and black terraces where stood of old the temple of Solomon, 
rose on my left, crowned by three blue cupolas, and by the light and airy columns 
of the mosque of Omar, which ascends at this day upon the ruins of the house of 
Jehovah. The city of Jerusalem, ravaged by the plague, was inundated by the rays 
of a dazzling sun, reflected from its thousand domes, its white marbles, its towers 
of gilded stone, its walls polished by time and by the saline breezes from the Lake 
Asphaltites. No sound arose from its enclosure silent as a death bed; the great 
gates were open, and from time to time were perceived the white turban and red 
mantle of the Arab soldier, useless guardian of these forsaken portals ; the morning 
breeze alone, raising the dust on the highways, produced for a moment the illusion 
of a caravan; but when the breeze had passed, the dust fell, the desert appeared as 
before, and the step of a camel, or a mule, resounded not upon the paved route. At 
intervals of a quarter of an hour, the two iron folding doors of all the gates of the 
city opened, and we saw pass those who had died of the plague, borne by two naked 
slaves upon a barrow, to the tombs spread every where around us. Sometimes a 
long procession of Turks, Arabs, Armenians and Jews, accompanied the dead, 
chanting as they walked, among the olive trees, and re-entered the walls with slow 
and silent steps;—more frequently the dead were unaccompanied, and when the 
two slaves had dug the sand or earth from the hill, and laid the victim of pestilence 
in his last bed, they sat down upon the mound they had just raised, and divided the 
garments of the deceased ; then, lighting their long pipes, they smoked in silence, 
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watching the smoke of their chibouks mounting in a light blue column, and losing 
itself gracefully in the limpid, bright, transparent air of the autumnal day. At my 
feet, i: valley of Jehoshaphat stretched out like a vast sepulchre ; exhausted Kedron 
divided it with a whitish seam, strewn with large pebbles; while the sides of the 
hills that surrounded it were white with tombs and sculptured turbans, the common 
monument of the Mahometans. A little to the right, the hill of Olives sunk, and 
permitted the horizon, between the scattered chains of the volcanic cones of the bar- 
ren mountains of Jericho and Saint Saba, to extend and prolong itself, like a lumi- 
nous avenue, amid the summits of irregular cypresses:—the eye was attracted 
thither by the blue and leaden lustre of the Dead Sea, which gleamed at the foot of 
the mountain terraces, while behind, the blue range of the mountains of Arabia 
‘ Petrea bounded the horizon. But bounded is not the word, for these mountains 
seemed transparent as crystal, and we saw, or thought we saw, a vague horizon 
stretching yet beyond, and floating in the ambient vapours of an atmosphere tinged 
; with purple and white. 
“It was noon; the hour when the muezzin watches the sun on the highest gal- 
| lery of the minaret, and chants the hour and the prayers for every hour ;—living, 
animate voice, which knows what it says and sings! far better, in my opinion, than 
the unconscious voice of the bell of our cathedrals. My Arabs had given the barley 
from the goats hair sacks to my horses fastened here and there around the tent, 
their feet secured with iron rings. These beautiful and gentle animals stood mo- 
tionless, their heads drooping and shaded by their long manes; their grey coats 
shining and reeking under the rays of an intense sun. The men were assembled 
under the shade of the largest olive trees ; they had spread on the ground their Da- 
mascus mats, and smoked while they related the stories of the desert, or sung the 
verses of Antar.”’* 
* * 7 * * 
“Some paces from me, a young Turkish woman bewailed her husband upon one 
of the small monuments of white stone with which the hills about Jerusalem are 
sown :—she appeared hardly eighteen years of age, and I never saw so ravishing a 
pou of grief. Her profile, which her veil thrown backward permitted me to see, 
ad the purity of outline of the loveliest heads of the Parthenon ; with the gentleness 
and graceful languor of the women of Asia; a beauty far more feminine, more 
lovely, more fascinating to the heart than the severe perfection of Grecian statues. 
Her hair, of a blond, bronzed and golden like the copper of antique statues, a colour 
much esteemed in this land of the sun, of which it is a permanent reflection, loosened 
from her head, fell around her, and literally swept the ground—She had strewn 
with all sorts of flowers the tomb and the earth around it; a beautiful Damascus 
carpet was spread under her knees; upon the carpet were placed some vases of 
flowers, and a basket filled with figs and barley cakes—for this woman was to pass 
the entire day in lamentation. A hole dug in the earth, which was believed to cor- 
respond with the ear of the deceased, served her as a speaking trumpet to commu- 
nicate with the other world where slept he whom she came to visit. She stooped 
from time to time to this opening ; sang words mingled with sobs, and then applied 
her ear, as if she waited a reply; again singing and weeping as before. I tried to 
understand the words she thus murmured, and which reached even me; but my 
Arab drogman could not catch or comprehend them. How much I etted this! | 
What secrets of love and of sorrow, what sighs fraught with the mutual life of souls 
rent from each other, those confused words, drowned with tears, must have con- 
tained! If aught could avail to raise the dead, it would be such language murmured 
by lips like those ! 
“ At two paces from the woman, under a piece of black cloth supported by two | 
reeds fixed in the ground to serve as a parasol, her two young children played with 
three black slaves of Abyssinia, crouched like their mistress on the sand covered 
by a carpet. These three females, all young and handsome, with the slender forms ° 
and aquiline profiles of the negroes of Abyssinia, were grouped in various attitudes, 
like three statues carved from a single block. One t with one knee on the 
ground, holding on the other one of the children who extended its arms toward its 
weeping mother ; the other had both legs folded under her, and her hands joined on 


* The national poet of the wandering Arab. 
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her apron of blue cloth, like the Madeline of Canova ;—the third was standing, a 
little bending over her companions, and oe herself on the right and left, 
rocked against her bosom the youngest of the children whom she endéavoured in 
vain to put to sleep. When the sobs of the youthful widow reached the children, 
they also began to weep—and the three black slaves, having answered by a moan 
to those of their mistress, began anew to chant the soothing airs and childish songs 
of their country, to appease their infant charge. 

“It was Sunday ; at two hundred paces from me, behind the thick and high walls 
of Jerusalem, I heard by swells, from the black cupola of the Greek convent, the 
faint and distant echoes of the vesper service. The psalms and hymns of David 
arose after three thousand years, chanted by strange voices and in a new tongue, 
upon the same hills that had inspired them ;—and I saw upon the terraces of the 
convent the figures of the old monks of the Holy Land, going and coming, their 
breviary in their hands, and murmuring the prayers already murmured through so 
many ages in divers languages and measures. 

“ And I also was there to speak of all these things; to study the ages in their 
cradle ; to trace even to its source, the unknown course of civilization, of religion ; 
to inspire myself with the spirit of the place, and with the hidden sense of the his- 
tories and monuments on these shores, the point of departure from the modern 
world—and to nourish, with a wisdom more real, and a philosophy more true, the 
grave and thoughtful poetry of the age in which we live! 

“This scene, coming by chance under my eyes, and preserved among the thou- 
sand recollections of my pilgrimage, presented to me the destinies and phases of 
poetry. The three black slaves lulling the children with their artless songs, might 
represent the pastoral and instructive poetry of the infancy of nations; the young 
Turkish widow mourning for her husband, and addressing her sobs and complaints 
to the ground, elegiac and impassioned poetry, the poetry of the heart;—the Arab 
soldiers reciting fragments from Antar, warlike, amorous, and marvellous, the epic 
and warlike poetry of a wandering or martial people ;—the Greek monks chanting 
psalms on their solitary terraces, the lyric and sacred poetry of an age of religious 
enthusiasm ;—and myself, musing beneath my tent, and gleaning historical truths 
or subjects of thought over all the earth, the poetry of philosophy and meditation, 
in which humanity reviews and improves herself in the very songs with which she 
amuses her leisure.” 


This is fanciful enough; but we shall not quarrel with our au- 
thor’s disposition to find subjects of moral reflection in such scenes, 
as long as his whimsical illustrations are so ingeniously presented. 
We have left ourselves no room to notice his account of the visits 

aid to other spots in Palestine, and the exquisite description of 
fis excursion with his daughter upon the slopes of Lebanon. For 
these, and the interesting visit to Baalbec, we refer our readers 
to the original volumes, and close our extracts with a few stanzas 
from the poem entitled “ Gethsemane, or the death of Julia,” which 
is introduced at the conclusion of his sketches of Jerusalem, though 
not written till fourteen months after. It is a pathetic lamentation 
for the deep affliction sustained in the loss of his child; and being 
evidently written under the influence of strong feeling, ought, on 
that account, to be exempt from the criticism which a more elabo- 
rate production might seem to challenge. Nevertheless, we have 
strong objections to the publication of poetry of this kind ;—any 
display of personal feelings, particularly those of grief, which is 
more sacred and shrinking than any other passion, to the public 
eye, appears to us like an ostentation of emotion. Some of our 
most eminent poets have not hesitated thus to lay open to the uni- 
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versal gaze the fountains of bitterness in their own soul; and the 
consequence has been, a host of imitators, who, adopting the con- 
ventional language of passion, boast of feelings they have never 
experienced, and claim the indulgence and admiration awarded 
to those whose superiority of genius alone induced us to tolerate 
their weaknesses. But the French are accusttomed to express 
their thoughts and emotions with more freedom than we; and a 
public lament for a private calamity does not probably convey to 
them the sensations that we feel. The sorrow of M. de Lamar- 
tine was undoubtedly deep and sincere, and his mingling the re- 
collection of the sad and solemn scenes he had visited, with the 
keen sense of his own suffering, natural to a mind of his imagina- 
tive cast. His grief seeks the abodes of gloom: 


“ From vernal fields, o’erarched by purest skies, 
Sweet valleys opening to embrace the sea, 
With bitter smile I turn my aching eyes; 
Abodes of joy, alas, are not for me! 
My heart no echo hath, save misery’s moan, 
My country lies where lonely sufferers weep ; 
In beds of ashes and of tears like stone, 
*Tis there I love to sleep! 


” « 7 » 


“ A pilgrim in the land where Christ was born, 
My heart sought not the consecrated field, 
Where thousands did his path with palms adorn, 
Where by his voice the Word himself revealed ; 
Where round his conquering steps hosannas rang, 
Where, wet with tears of many a sinful guest, 
His hand, first wiping from his brow the pang, 
Their little children blessed :— 


“Lead me, my father, where the Saviour wept! 

That garden dread, where he who gave our breatl:, 
Of Heaven, of man abandoned, vigils kept, 

And sweat the sweat of one that’s nigh to death : 
Leave me alone: I too will suffer there 

The sorrow of that hour so dark and drear ; 
Wo is my worship—votary of despair— 

My altar shall be here! 


“ Here, at the Mount of Olives’ dusty feet, 
Beneath the rampart’s shade whence Sion fell ; 
Where sunbeams scarce that spot of gloom may greet, 
Where Kedron filters *twixt its shorelet’s swell ; 
There gleams the sepulchre of Judah’s king— 
In place of herbage, earth with ruins blooms ; 
And from the trunks decayed, the roots that cling, 
Trail o’er the mouldered tombs. 


“ There opens *twixt two rocks the darksome grot, 
Where felt the Man of wo death’s keenest power ; 
When waking thrice the friends who on that spot 
Slept—* Watch,” he cried—* for fearful is the hour !’” 
The shuddering lip, upon the pavement red, 
Yet seems that cup of bitterness to drain; 
Yet seem the grief-wrung drops the victim shed, 
Those fatal rocks to stain.” 


° a 
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He thus alludes to the love of his lost daughter: 


“T'was all remained to me ’mid tempests stern, 
Sole fruit of many a flower—sole hope of love— 
A farewéll tear—a kiss at my return— 
An endless feast my wandering hearth above. 
A sunbeam to my window bearing light— 
A warbling bird with me to drink and play ; 


A breath of music round my couch at night, 
”? 


A sweet caress at the awakening day! 


We cordially recommend these charming volumes to the atten- 
tive perusal of our readers ; the declamatory style, and somewhat 
overwrought pictures, may be unpleasing to some, but will, we 
hope, deter none from the enjoyment of the author’s magnificent 
descriptions, or prevent them from following him in the frequent 
poetical trains of thought growing out of his contemplation of the 
scenes he witnessed. His religion is strongly tinctured with the 
imaginative character of his mind; but is undoubtedly not, on 
that account, less heartfelt than with those who deem it sacreli- 
gious to blend the visions of fancy with the feelings of devotion. 





Art. IIL—A Treatise on the Rights, Duties and Liabilities of 
Husband and Wife, at Law and in Equity. By James Crancy, 
Ese., Barrister at Law. First American from the third London 
Edition, with great additions. New York and Boston: 1828. 


“So great a favourite is the female sex of the laws of England,” 
says Judge Blackstone at the conclusion of his chapter on the legal 
effects of marriage. Whether the learned commentator verily be- 
lieved this, or merely inserted the phrase to please Her British 
Majesty, to whom he had dedicated his immortal work, we will 
not pretend to assert. But if such were candidly his opinion, he 
had a less exalted idea of the sex, than we should have looked for 
in a lawyer and a poet. 

Upon this point we are more disposed to agree with his annotator, 
Mr. Christian, who opines, that a knowledge of the fact, if it were 
such, would make the dry study of the law pleasant to the English 
student; but adds, he is not inclined to leave it in possession of a 
glory it may not justly deserve. A slight review of what that 
law provided with regard to females, will show which of the two 
had the more correct view of this subject. 

During marriage, the common law says that the very being, or 
legal existence of the woman, is suspended. She performs every 
thing under the wing or protection of her baron or lord—hence 
is she called covert, and her condition coverture. If unnatural bar- 
barity prompted the death of his wife, the common law drew no 
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distinction between that and the killing of any other person by 
the husband: but it regarded in a very different light the female 
who raised her hand against her consort’s life; it was more than 
murder—it was petit-treason, a casting off of subjection to her 
superior’s authority ; and the unfortunate criminal was burnt to 
death, while the man, says Mr. Christian, was only drawn and 
hanged. 

7 ene a distinction as ridiculous as it was barbarous, obtained 
in the case of what was called benefit of clergy ; a signal instance 
of the sway exercised over the minds of the laity by those in holy 
orders in the middle ages, and a further proof (if more were want- 
ing) of the fact, that knowledge is power; and if confined to a 
few, is, from the weakness of human nature, too apt to be exerted 
with a disregard of the rights of others. Because a certain text 
of Scripture ran after this wise, “touch not mine anointed; and 
do my prophets no harm,”* the clergy assumed the privilege of 
committing offences with perfect impunity. ‘This exemption ori- 
ginally extended to those alone who wore the clerical habit. In 
process of time, however, learning of any kind being almost ex- 
clusively cultivated by that class of the community, if a man were 
but able to read, he was considered a clerk, and allowed the be- 
nefit of his clerkship. But it was impossible for a woman, although 
she possessed the learning of a Christina or a Mrs. Carter, to take 
holy orders; and she was consequently liable to be hanged for a 
simple larceny. The famous Dutchess of Kingston, upon her con- 
viction of bigamy, owed her escape from what to a female in her 
condition would have been as bad as death itself, burning in the 
hand, not to any gallantry in the laws towards the ladies, but be- 
cause the stars in her aristocratical country shone propitious on 
her natal day; and she was born a—Peeress. 

The baron (husband) too, although he was not allowed, as in 
the civil law, “acriter flagellis et fustibus,” (“sharply with cords 
and ropes,”) yet it was permitted to him, “ licité et rationabiliter,” 
(“ lawfully and venteendies"? to correct his feme (wife). The li- 
centiousness of the Court of the Second Charles produced one 
good effect—the politeness consequent on a deferential and con- 
stant attention to the female sex, extended its influence to the grave 
judge upon the bench, and this power was doubted: “ yet the 
lower rank of people,” says the commentator, “always fond of 
the old common law, still claim and exert their ancient privilege ;” 
designating thus, with the name of privilege, the unmanly assump- 
tion of the power of inflicting personal violence on the weaker 
party ; a trait, which, together with the unnatural pleasure evinced 
in the contemplation of exhibitions of pugilism, cock-fighting, and 
other equally refined amusements, casts a shade over the really 


* Keilw. 181. 
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estimable qualities of the English yeomanry. And it would appear 
to be law even at this day, that a man can restrain his wife of 
her liberty in certain cases. Stra. 478, 875. 

The separate legal existence of the wife we have said was 
merged in that of her husband. And the reason given why a man 
cannot grant to, or covenant with his wife, is, that it would sup- 
pose her separate existence—as if she did not live, and move, and 
have her being, as well as he. So, generally, all compacts entered 
into previously to marriage, are avoided by the intermarriage. A 
woman, it is true, may be attorney for her husband; for then she 
shines by reflected light ; his existence is shadowed forth in her’s ; 
she is the representative of her lord. He takes her for better and 
for worse in a double sense, both as regards the happiness of the 
union and her pecuniary circumstances, and is therefore obliged 
to pay her debts contracted before the coverture. This obligation, 
however, exists only where the creditor takes care to sue whilst 
the wife is yet alive; for no matter how valuable the estate she 
may have brought her husband, in case of her death before suit, 
he enjoys her personal property freed from the incumbrance of 
her debts. If a woman be injured in her person or property, slan- 
dered, struck, or damnified in any possible mode ; without her hus- 
band’s concurrence, and without his name as well as her own, no 
redress can be obtained by her. She has no satisfaction against one 
who deprives her of his protecting care; but if he receive incon- 
venience consequential on an injury done to her, he has his action 
for damages, guia consortium amisit, because he has lost the solace 
of her society.* She cannot contract or sue; if she give a warrant 
of attorney to confess judgment, and afterwards marry, the war- 
rant is countermanded, because it would charge her husband. 1 
Salk. 399. Though if one be given to a feme sole, her subsequent 
marriage shall not avoid it, for it is to has advantage. id. 117. So, 
if she make a will, and afterwards marry, it is a revocation. 2 P. 
Wms. 624. And if a feme obligee take the obligor to husband, it is 
a release in law. Co. Lit. 264. b. A promise by a man to a wo- 
man, in contemplation of marriage, and for the performance of 
any act during its continuance, is revoked at law by the marriage. 
She cannot, moreover, devise lands to her husband, for she is sup- 

sed to be under coercion. 

It has been remarked, that as respects the property of women, 
there is taxation without representation. The position is correct. 
They have no voice in the formation of the laws, which are to 
be the rule of their conduct, as well as that of the other sex. We 
have seen the pernicious consequences, in some countries of Eu- 
rope, arising from the indirect agency of females in the affairs of 


* Much the same remedy which the lord or slave owner had for an injury done 
to his villein. 
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government. A court is the proper sphere for such intrigues. Upon 
this point our English brethren are not altogether free from incon- 
sistency; they deny to females the privilege of voting, and yet 
permit a feminine hand to sway the sceptre of empire. “ Whereat,” 


says Captain Clapperton in his Travels, “the African Sultan of 


Boosa, when he heard it, laughed immoderately ; and thought it 
worse than having but one wife.” We have adopted, in the United 
States, the utmost rigour of the Salic law, in forbidding not only 
women to legislate or reign over us, but in prohibiting their exer- 
cise of the elective franchise. In fact, they have here no political 
privileges whatsoever; and the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has denied even the right of voting for vestry men of a church to 
female pew-holders.* Equality is the soul of our Constitution; the 
words, however, of that charter, are, a// men are born equal. 

The important contract of marriage, which, more than any 
other, affects the interests of the parties to the agreement, was 
allowed, by the common law, to be entered into by females at the 
early age of twelve The proper discretion for so solemn an 
engagement, was, contrary to every dictate of reason, supposed 
to exist at that early age. It is presumed, that, in fixing this pre- 
mature time, the law of England blindly followed the Roman 
law, which designated the same periods. A like rule existed in 
France until the adoption of the Napoleon Code, which fixed the 
age of consent, at eighteen in males, and fifteen in the other sex. 
Municipal regulations may vary this rule of the common law. 
The English Statutes have made some very wise alterations ; and 
some of the States may have followed the salutary example. 
Others, we know, have merely attached a penalty to clergymen 
and public officers joining minors in marriage without the consent 
of parents or guardians. We think that the rule of the common law 
which still prevails in Pennsylvania, requires important alteration. 
Either make void all marriages before eighteen and twenty, in the 
two sexes respectively, or render the approbation of parents and 
guardians essential to matches before that early period. In fact, 
majority would not seem to be too late a period to render mar- 
riages valid, when made on the sole wish and responsibility of the 
parties to the contract. 

Female virtue is protected from violence—barbarous indeed 
would be the code that did not profess to secure the weaker sex 
from aggression. But female chastity is absolutely without pro- 
tection from the arts of a seducer, unless there be a promise of 


* The Court, to be sure, professed to found its opinion upon the words of the 
charter in the particular case, and the usage under it. The words of that instru- 
ment were, however, very general, and the Court intimated, that females had no 
right to vote, under any circumstances. Judge Tod differed from his brethren. The 
case, we believe, is not in print. 

+ And by males, at fourteen. 
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marriage violated. Does the law then leave the act unpunished ? 
by no means—the redress is extended, however, not to the in- 
jured female herself, but to her father—the mother having nothing 
to do with it. And the reason given in the books why the action 
lies, is one which shows more plainly the total disregard evinced 
upon this subject by the common law; it is, that the daughter is 
the servant of her father, and that he is deprived, by the conse- 
quences of the act, of the benefit of her labour. The other ground 
of supporting the action, is what no one but a lawyer could have 
discovered or can appreciate—to wit, that the seducer is a tres- 
passer upon the premises of the parent. The law nowhere con- 
siders the injury as suffered by the female, or gives her redress; 
on the contrary, it seems anxiously to have sought for extraneous 
reasons to support the suit; instead of laying down at once, une- 
quivocally and manfully, the irretrievable injury to female honour, 
as the true foundation of the complaint. And although, in cases 
of this description, juries always, with the feelings of virtuous in- 
dignation, give damages commensurate with the wrong done to 
the honour and peace of families, yet this technical relation of 
master and servant must exist and be proved at the trial, or the 
plaintiff will fail of recovery. In England, defamation of female 
virtue is a matter altogether out of the cognizance and jurisdiction 
of the temporal courts. 

The ludicrous yet cruel punishment of the ducking stool, in- 
flicted upon common scolds, is another instance of the regard 
shown to the female sex by the laws of England. ‘The penalties 
of excessive volubility were imposed exclusively upon females, 
while full license was given to the tongues of the other sex.* 

The policy of the common law forbade either husband or wife 
to be a witness for or against the other. Whether, pursuing the 
idea of the legal non-existence of the feme, the rule went upon the 
principle of the identity of person, and considered a contrary 
course as opposed to the standing maxims, that one should be 
neither a witness for, nor compelled to be such against himself— 
or whether it proceeded upon the ground, that the testimony of 
either could not be indifferent, and was maintained from a regard 
to the peace of families, it is not perhaps very material to deter- 
mine. The exclusion of the wife from testifying against her hus- 
band may possibly have had its rise from considerations springin 
from the inferior situation of women in very early times, w ich 
suffered them not to be arrayed in any manner against their su- 
periors. A feeling of reciprocity may have afterwards dictated a 
similar exception of the husband’s testimony: certain it is, that, but 
in very few cases, the rule was imperative. 


* We, of course, except the case of slander, and speak merely of impunity for 
overmuch talking. 
VOL. XVIIL.—wNo. 36. 38 
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_ A fundamental principle of the English law of real estate, was 
the preference of the male to the female in the order of inheritance. 
A younger son took priority of all his elder sisters. They, whose 
sex presented so many obstacles to the earning of an honest main- 
tenance, were deprived of any portion; while the son, with such 
superior facilities of acquiring wealth, took the whole estate. If 
a woman marry, her husband becomes entitled to the profits of 
all her lands during the coverture; and if he survive, and have 
had a child born alive, he retains the income of all her estates of 
inheritance during his life, and that by the “ Curtesy of England,” 
the only instance of courtesy in the law, and, when it does occur, 
psa in favour of the stronger sex. The widow is entitled to 
one-third only, for her life. At common law, the husband could 
discontinue his wife’s estates of inheritance and bar her of her en- 
try: and though the Stat. 32 H. 8, took away this power, yet even 
now he may convey away the wife’s freehold for his own life. 
He 1 forfeit not only his own, but his wife’s interest in her es- 
tates of inheritance by his neglect; as by default in payment of 
rent, in consequence of which a re-entry is made. Co. Lit. 246 b. 
So if a woman have a right to land and marry, the laches of her 
husband to make claim, binds her, Dy. 159 a. though the law takes 
away her own power to remedy herself during the coverture. 

Another unjust distinction obtained in the case of trust estates. 
The husband was allowed to be tenant by the curtesy, but the 
wife was not endowable of such estates. 3 P. Wms. 229. 

Her situation was infinitely worse with respect to personal pro- 
seg By the marriage all her personal chattels in possession, to 
the last penny, became her husband’s absolutely. Even her para- 
phernalia were not protected from the grasp of an avaricious or 
dissipated man, if he chose to deprive his wife of them during his 
lifetime ; although there was sufficient sense of propriety in the 
law, to protect them from the operation of his will. If Lord Keeper 
Finch be authority, paraphernalia are the perquisites of women 
alone, who are noble by birth or marriage. Lady Tyrrel’s case, 
2 Freeman 304. Her chattels real were completely at his dispo- 
sal, if he thought proper to exert his power of selling; and they 
became his by survivorship. Her choses in action, as the law de- 
signates her credits, bonds, notes, &c., it was optional with him 
to reduce to possession and enjoy for himself; and after her death, 
as her administrator, he has the same right of ownership. What 
then did the law impose upon the husband in return for so much 
given to him? the obligation of paying his wife’s debts if he were 
sued during the coverture, and of providing her with the bare ne- 
cessaries of life. The husband is indeed liable for her torts or 
civil injuries: it is however jointly with her, for she may be taken 
on a ca. sa. and imprisoned in such a case, and the court will not 
discharge her. 1 Archb. Prac. 275. She is liable moreover to a 
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ca. sa. for her own debts contracted before marriage, as well as 
her husband; and in England she cannot obtain the benefit of the 
insolvent laws as he can, because she is incapable of executing a 
warrant of attorney. 5 B. & 4.759. In Pennsylvania, females 
are protected from arrest for debt, by act of assembly. The ex- 
emption from arrest is confined to the case of debts. It seems 
hardly necessary to add, that by marriage the woman acquires 
no indefeisible interest in her husband’s personal property. 

For certain purposes, as marriage, making of a will by a single 
woman, &c., the law, following what would seem to be a rule of 
nature, gave validity to acts performed by females at an earlier 
period of life than was required in the case of males. The enume- 
ration of these details would take space that might be better em- 
ployed. In regard to majority, the English rule (which has been 
adopted generally in this country,) made no distinction between 
the sexes; requiring both the man and the woman to be twenty- 
one years old, before they were regarded as of full age. This 
period is known to be earlier than that generally fixed on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

By the conimon law, the only mode in which a married woman 
could part with real estate, even with her husband’s consent, was 
by the tedious, expensive, and sélemn process of what was called 
a fine. (The will of a feme covert was void.) This was, in truth, 
a protection to the wife, so far as related to the alienation of her 
inheritance. The profits of her lands, we have seen, were already 
her husband’s during marriage; and this mode of passing her es- 
tate may have been devised for the purpose of effecting that ob- 
ject, in contradiction to the general principles of the law which 
negatived any separate existence of the wife. We have, in this 
country, simplified the conveyances of married women’s estates, 
merely for the purpose of general benefit supposed to be advanced 
by facility of alienation. ‘There is but little difficulty here in the 
way of wives’ parting with their estates. 

he Act of Assembly lately passed in Pennsylvania, (April 8, 
1833,) regulating last wills, has made the principle of equity which 
we shall notice hereafter, a statutory provision. A married woman 
may now, in that state, provided she be twenty-one years of age, 
under a power legally created, dispose of her real or personal es- 
tate by will, and may, with the license of her husband, also dis- 
pose of her personal estate. All testators must now, in Pennsy]l- 
vania, be of full age. 

It is an observation of Justice Blackstone, that even the disa- 
bilities a feme covert lies under, are for the most part intended 
for her protection and benefit. We are at a loss to discover these 
advantages. It is true, she cannot be sued alone for debts due be- 
fore marriage; but as all her personal estate, which in England 
was the only fund for the payment of debts, vested in her husband, 
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it was no great privilege, for the law, which stripped her of pro- 
perty, to exempt her from suit. And as to protection from actions 
for breach of contract during coverture, as the law takes away 
her capacity of forming, we do not see how she can violate con- 
tracts. 

Although it is laid down in broad and unqualified terms that the 
legal being of the wife is suspended, she is considered as still in 
existence for all purposes of liability for trespasses and crimes. In 
one particular there is an exception. Where some inferior crimes 
are committed by her in actual company with her husband, the 
presumed constraint and coercion on the part of the latter, are 
very properly an excuse to her. The presumption of constraint 
may, however, be rebutted by proof of the contrary. 

A court of equity looks upon this union with very different eyes 
from those with which the common law regards it. A feme covert 
is there considered, as to her separate estate, a feme sole: and she 
may in that court sue and be sued. She may even, (so distinct 
are they there considered,) by the agency of a nearest friend, sue 
her own husband, 3 Coz P. Wms. 39, or be sued by him. Prec. 
Chanc. 24. We have before adverted to the disability, at law, of 
a married woman to dispose of her estate by will. This disability 
existed both in regard to real and personal estate. In equity, how- 
ever, the difficulty was, substantially, obviated, wherever there 
Was a marriage contract, made before the union actually took 
place, in which the power was reserved to the wife. A court of 
chancery gave effect to a disposition by a married woman, in 
pursuance of such previous authority, as an appointment or decla- 
ration of a trust—though as we have remarked, it was essentially, 
a will. Without such marriage settlement, therefore, either in 
England or in those states which have courts of chancery, any 
testamentary disposition by a wife would be wholly inoperative. 
It is well known that in many of the states there is no chancery 
court; and we do not consider it at all desirable, that the anomaly 
should exist of two different laws with regard to the same persons 
in different courts of the same state. ‘To whatever extent the 
courts of those states which are without an equity jurisdiction 
may adopt chancery principles, we presume they will never go 
so far as to make an alteration in the common law, as radical as 
the adoption of the practice of equity on this subject would intro- 
duce. We will now proceed, briefly to note such alterations not 
before noticed, as have been made in the particulars we have 
mentioned, and to exhibit the state of this important branch of the 
law here. 

The Stat. 30 Geo. 3. c. 48, assimilated ihe punishment of hus- 
band and wife in case of the death of either at the hand of the 
other. The distinction never existed in this country. A little 
common sense was introduced into the doctrine of benefit of clergy, 
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and all persons and classes became entitled to its advantages. It 
was, in substance, merely a mitigation of the dreadful punishment 
of death for the first offence (the penalty of almost all offences in 
the bloody code of the early English criminal law,) by the substi- 
tution of one of inferior severity—and the improvement extended 
to all classes the benefit of that commutation, which had been pre- 
viously monopolized by one. The burning in the hand or cheek 
(as was provided by one statute,) has been altered for transporta- 
tion, fine and imprisonment, by successive acts of the British Par- 
liament. As in the United States, there are no privileged classes; 
the punishment of all for every offence is the same,* and the bene- 
fit of clergy, if the name exist in any of the states, means nothing 
but a certain mitigated quantum of punishment for the first offence. 

The punishment of the ducking stool for scolds, that barbarous 
relic of a barbarous age, we believe still to exist in theory in Eng- 
land; though the progress of refinement has put a stop to its re- 
currence in practice. When the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
in the case of the Commonwealth vs. James, 12 Ser. & Rawle, 
wiped off this stain upon our system of jurisprudence, or rather 
declared that it had never been introduced from the British law, 
we wish they had at once declared the non-existence of such a 
misdemeanor—it still remains in that state punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. The ancient privilege, as Justice Blackstone calls 
it, of a man to beat his wife, hung for a time in suspense on the 
doubt of the judges in the reign of Charles Il—but it was finally 
settled that a wife may have security of the peace against her hus- 
band, 2 Lev. 128; not to give the wife, however, any advantage, 
the same security was given to the husband in case of being beaten 
by his wife. Stra. 1207. This we presume is the law in all the states. 

We have entirely abolished in the United States, as inconsistent 
with our institutions, the doctrine of primogeniture, and along with 
it the preference of the male to the female sex in the right of re- 
presentationt—there is perfect equality so far. The intestate laws 
of Pennsylvania have increased the dower of the widow by giving 
her a portion of the personal estate smaller or larger according to 
circumstances, in addition to her thirds at common law; being 
somewhat similar to the statute of distributions in England. As 
lands, however, in Pennsylvania, are chattels for the payment of 
debts, the widow’s dower is postponed to the claims of creditors 
on her deceased husband’s estate. In England the contrary is the 
case; the right of the wife to dower, attaches upon the marriage, 
and is indefeisible by any act of her husband.{ The distinction 


* We speak not of the southern slaves. 

+ The states of Vermont and Delaware have lately repealed those provisions which 
gave a greater portion to the male than the female heirs. 

+ The Acts of Assembly of Pennsylvania, providing for the absence or desertion 
of the husband, have given additional efficacy to the common law rule of his liabi- 
lity for necessaries. 
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as to dower and curtesy in trust estates, has been abolished, and 
except in the particulars just enumerated, the law of Pennsylvania 
agrees with that of England on this subject. The laws of most of 
the states differ, we presume, but little from that of Pennsylvania. 

This abstract will be superfluous for the professional man, and 
we fear tedious to the general reader. It seemed necessary, how- 
ever, to present the legal effects of marriage on the condition of 
women, in all its aspects. The result has been to show that their 
condition is by no means enviable, or such as an equal system of 
laws would provide. The most important and interesting inquiry 
arises, is the law, which we have been investigating, and have 
seen to be established, accordant with the state of society in the 
nineteenth century? ‘To follow out this question into all its rami- 
fications, would exceed the proper limits of this article. Our ob- 
ject now is mainly to direct attention to the subject, and propose 
some few ideas that have occurred to us, for the consideration of 
others. 

In order to determine this problem, it becomes necessary for us 
to mount if possible to the source of the institution; and if we find 
it to take its rise in an age and under auspices foreign to our pre- 
sent advanced state of civilization, and abhorrent from the genius 
of the times, we may with reason doubt its excellence. The cause 
of the situation of married women with regard to their real estate, 
and their general inferiority in reference to personal rights, we 
think may be sought with success in the feudal law. That law 
which marched forth from the forests of the north, and established 
its iron reign over the fairer regions of the south—that law of 
war, conquest and slavery—of primogeniture and privilege; where 
the scale gradually ascended from the vassal to the mesne, from 
the mesne to the lord, until it reached in its rise, the sovereign— 
where all the property of the state proceeded from and was in the 
end to revert to the monarch—the law, in fine, of superiority in 
right of the male over the female sex. So deep have its founda- 
tions been laid in Europe, so strongly cemented its different parts 
by their admirable adaptation to the purposes of a military empire, 
that it has taken the struggles of centuries to break its chains; and 
although the reasons of many of its provisions have long since 
ceased, yet in the law of real property, they form so fundamental 
a part of the structure, and have acquired so much reverence from 
the rust of ages, that a regard for its security and repose has in- 
duced their continuance. 

When the northern warriors burst from woods, too narrow to 
contain their growing numbers, and set out on their march of con- 
quest, war their business and their pleasure—the aim to which their 
nature and habits impelled them, was the establishment of military 
governments. The conquered lands were parcelled by the chiets 
among their followers, as the rewards of valour; saddled of course 
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with the condition of military service, the spirit and the support of 
their institutions. The men were the warriors and the conquerors ; 
they bore the brunt of the battle, and earned the fruits of victory. 
Their wives were their servants; attended to their household du- 
ties; tilled their grounds, and nursed their children; incited them, 
by their cries, to the combat; dressed their wounds when injured, 
and brought them food and refreshments when weary. After 
they had seated themselves in their habitations, and consolidat- 
ed their power, the lands, of course, were divided among the 
men, and the females depended, for protection and support, upon 
their husbands, fathers, or brothers. Fiefs were, for a time, merely 
at the will of the lord; they gradually became certain for a fixed 
number of years; then for the life of the feudatory ; and finally, 
hereditary in the eldest son of the deceased chieftain. The males 
alone could comply with the conditions of tenure, by the perform- 
ance of military duties; and the policy which prohibited the split- 
ting of estates, by division among all the sons, would operate with 
tenfold effect to exclude those whose sex prevented their co-ope- 
ration in military measures. It was a rule with the early feudists, 
that no female could succeed to a genuine feud. The form of 
homage, a ceremony inseparably incident to all such estates, shows 
this beyond doubt. ‘The words, in part, were, that the vassal be- 
came the man of his lord ; “ devenio vester homo” (hence the word 
homage)—from that day forth, of life, and limb, and earthly ho- 
nour. How, or with what propriety, we are not informed, after 
fiefs became inheritable by females, the wife could join with her 
husband in this ceremony, as she did, while she continued without 
children ; but after that event, the husband did homage alone. We 
refer, of course, to the case of a man seised in right of his wife ; 
and although, in process of time, females, as we see, did inherit, 
the reason of the exclusion becoming every day less operative, 
from the progress of civilization, yet so long as there were any 
male descendants, they were preferred.* It must have been a long 
time before females became possessed of any real estate whatever, 
in any part of Europe where the feudal law prevailed. It was not 
until the thirteenth century that this occurred in Germany. The 
era was earlier, however, in France and England. The succes- 
sion of females, was the last in the series of successive changes 
in the originally strict character of feudal estates.t We find, that 
very soon, with few exceptions, all the lands of the conquered 
countries partook of feudal qualities, as the allodial estates were 
commuted for feuds. If the Norman Conquest did not strictly 
introduce the feudal tenure into England, (and it is probable it did 
not,) yet it established it with infinitely more severity. There never 


* With the Anglo-Saxons, land was divided among all the sons. 
+ See Note 8, Vol. I., Robertson’s Charles V. 
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existed a more cunning and ingenious set of men than the Norman 
Jurists, who constantly racked their brains to conjure up ways 
and means to extend the privileges of the nobles. It would appear, 
that at the period of the Compa. (in the eleventh century,) daugh- 
ters were permitted to inherit, in case of the failure of sons. Not- 
withstanding the very natural feelings of preference of the chil- 
dren, though females, of the last proprietor, over more remote 
male relations, overcame the principle upon which that tenure was 
established, to wit, the ability to perform warlike service, yet we 
find it so far regarded, that, on pretence of securing a proper 
feudatory as an husband for his ward, the lord claimed what was 
called the marriage of his female tenant; one of the most unjust 
and oppressive of all the incidents of the system. As soon as the 
union did take place, the husband stood in the place of his wife, 
enjoyed her estates, and performed the services in her stead. The 
fact, that this interference in the marriage of tenants, did not exist 
in Socage tenure, which appears to have been established before 
the Conquest, is entitled to some weight as a proof that the feudal 
law greatly extended this inferiority of the female sex. 

As the husband, during the coverture, performed the services 
annexed to the estate, he very naturally took the profits to his own 
use ; and as he was once in possession, he retained it during his 
life, notwithstanding his children came of age prior to his death. 

The pure and primitive law of feuds did not allow any dower 
at all to the wife. The Emperor Frederick II., a contemporary of 
Henry III. of England, introduced it into the system. Dower was 
not a part of the early Saxon laws. Jurists are not agreed whether 
it was introduced by the Normans into Britain, (though the better 
opinion, from the above facts, is the other way,) or whether it is 
a relic of the Danish customs; for it took its rise with the Danes, 
from an institution of Swein, who founded it out of gratitude to those 
Danish ladies, who had ransomed him from his captivity among 
the Vandals. Mod. Univ. Hist. XXXII. 91. The extent of dower, 
with the ancient Germans and Gauls, (and we suppose most of the 
northern nations had similar customs,) was the grant of some ar- 
ticles of use in agriculture and war, to the wife, in return for some 
she presented her husband, conferred, no doubt, by her parents, 
who were present at the marriage, consisting of a yoke of oxen, 
a bridled horse, and a shield, with a javelin and sword. These 
were symbols that her fate was linked to his in prosperity and in 
adversity ; that, in peace and in war, she was to be his constant 
companion; and that the battle-ground, in case of death, was to 
be the resting place of both. ‘Tacitus beautifully observes, “ hoc 
juncti boves, hoc paratus equus, hoc data arma denuntiant.” 
Dower, then, was engrafted on the law of feuds as established in 
England; and, to whatever source its introduction may be traced, 
it is a most proper, though, in many cases, a very inadequate pro- 
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vision, for the support of the widow, and the maintenance of the 
younger children. It is very evident, that the civil law had nothing 
to do with its establishment ; no two things being more dissimilar 
than dower in the rival systems—the word signifying, in the civil 
law, the marriage portion which the wife brought to her husband. 
So much for real estate under the law of feuds. 

We must look to another source for a reason why all the per- 
sonal property of women vested in their husbands. The feudal 
law paid no attention to it, nor condescended to give rules con- 
cerning it. There is nothing to be found in the feudal writers 
upon the subject; and the old English jurists who have any thing 
in their works about personal property, borrowed what they have 
from the civil law. In fact, in those early times, it was scarcely 
worth attention; hence, as Blackstone remarks, a subsidy, in Eng- 
land, of a fifteenth or a tenth of the moveables of the subject, did 
not occasion surprise or murmuring. We all know, that one of 
the striking features in the advance of society in modern Europe, 
has been the immense increase in the value of this species of pro- 
perty. Bonds, mortgages, stocks, securities of a personal nature 
of all kinds, have so increased, in number and value, that where 
the law formerly vested in the husband a spinning wheel or a cow, 
it may now give him accumulated thousands. This may have 
been one reason why the law was so little scrupulous on the point. 
if it were, it is any thing but a reason now. Research is vain, 
to discover, in the writings of jurists, a foundation for this princi- 
ple, or a rational account of it; or, in fact, any other explanation 
than the one we shall give immediately, which is perfectly ridicu- 
lous, and not only so, but likewise untrue. And that reason, handed 
down, without dispute, or a doubt of its correctness, from Bracton, 
who wrote in the reign of Henry II., to Mr. Clancy, is this—that 
man and wife are one person in flesh and blood—* vir et uxor 
sunt quasi unica persona, quia caro una et sanguis unus,” are the 
words of the former in his fifth book. “She and her husband con- 
stitute but one person,” says Mr. Clancy in his first book; and as 
they make but one person, either the husband or the wife must 
represent that one person, and take all the property. The husband 
is selected, as the more worthy of the two. “The husband is the 
head of the wife, and therefore, all she has belongs to him,” says 
Finch, with commendable logic ; because he is the head of the 
wife, therefore, all she has belongs to him. It is well that some 
better reason can be given for the enjoyment of our liberty and 
our republican institutions, or “the blood of ancestors,” as our 
orators are so fond of saying, “was shed in vain.” It appears, 
then, to be an unchangeable maxim of the English law, so far 
back that its commencement cannot be traced, and we have adopt- 
ed it in this country in its full extent. The most that can be urged 
in its favour, is its antiquity; and, in our opinion, that is the very 

VOL. XVIII.—NoO. 36. 
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reason for its abrogation. It had its source in an age of the world 
not more remote from ours in point of time, than completely dif- 
ferent in habits, manners, value and species of property; in every 
thing that laws are to regulate and enforce. Among savage tribes, 
in the early years of every people, even with the enlightened na- 
tions of antiquity—as enlightened they undoubtedly were in litera- 
ture and the arts, but ignorant of true liberty, and of the refine- 
ments of social and of feminine intercourse—we say among all 
of them, before Christianity was introduced, or properly under- 
stood, the females were infinitely below the other sex, not only in 
political, but in civil privileges.* It is an easy mode, to cut the 
Gordian knot, and to solve the question we have put, by saying, 
that from the days of Adam, and among every people, this in- 
equality has existed, and that the trouble of a search for its pecu- 
liar origin, may be spared. It is true, and, to a certain extent, the 
inequality is proper; but that it is carried too far, and probably so 
from an inattention to the subject, we do assuredly think. It ma: 
be said, that a female, on the eve of marriage, if she wish not all 
her personal property to vest in her intended husband, may pro- 
vide against it by marriage settlement. The argument is unfair ; 
it throws the burden upon the party least able to bear it; and 
commonly the most ignorant in matters of the kind. Men are ge- 
nerally lawyers enough to understand their own rights; women, 
on the contrary, are not. Hundreds may, and do marry, without 
knowing its legal effects upon their property, until they discover 
them by sad experience. It would be a better reason, if the law 
were exactly the reverse of what it is. 
We looked into Mr. Clancy’s treatise, and into other works, pur- 
posely to find a reason for the rule we are considering; for some 
slight endeavour to trace this important subject to its source, or 
start a philosophical argument in its favour. We were disappointed 
in our search; and met only with the unsatisfactory reason we 
have already noticed.t It is, we think, a deficiency in these works. | 
We would not wish to be understood as speaking disrespectfully 
of that which is the title of our article. Its reputation is establish- | 
ed. It gives with clearness, both of arrangement and style, and, 
as far as we are enabled to judge, with correctness, the law as it | 
is: although professing to be a general treatise upon the subject, 
some points resulting from the union of man and wife, are omit- 
ted. We would, however, have been more satisfied, if we had any 
other argument in support of the policy or justice of the principle ) 
we have been considering, than that of the unity of person. This j 


* In the early era of the civil law, the husband had the power of life and death 
over his wife, for grievous crimes, as well as over his children. Diony., Halicar., 
and Pliny. Nat. His. 14. B. 

+ See also, 2d vol. Kent’s Com. p. 109. 
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position we have before said to be untrue—it is so—and we will 
show that the law does consider the wife, in some respects, as a 
distinct person; that same common law which Mr. Clancy asserts 
scarcely considers her to have a separate existence. We have 
seen that the wife continues liable, after marriage, for debts due 
before ; that this liability is shared with her husband, and that the 
same law prevails in case of torts committed by a feme covert. 
How, if she is not a separate, distinct person, and separately ex- 
isting, could she be taken on a ca. sa.? The creditor certainly 
arrests something more than the shadow of her former self. If the 
husband were alone liable, it might be some equivalent for the 
taking away of her property. But really, in England, where a 
married woman can acquire no personal property, and the mar- 
riage takes away all she has, if she be taken in execution for a 
debt due before coverture, she must lie in prison until the debt is 
discharged, or the court sees fit, in its discretion, to release her ; 
her separate existence is, in such a case, lamentably obvious. 
Again; the common law, in the case of a fine, not only considers 
a feme covert as a separate person, but as one endued with sufh- 
cient capacity to consent to a disposition of her real estate, and 
to the formation of most important contracts in relation to it. By 
a separate examination her consent is obtained. The simpler pro- 
cess of the wife joining in a conveyance, coupled with her sepa- 
rate examination, which has been adopted in Pennsylvania, and, 
we presume, most of the states, effectuates the same purpose. And 
although a man may not grant, directly or immediately, to his 
wife, yet he may by the intervention of trustees. Harg. Co. Lit. 
30. There is an instance mentioned in Co. Lit. 133 a. n. 4. which 
is a perfect anomaly. It is certainly in direct opposition to the 
doctrine we are endeavouring to refute. It is this; that if any one 
levy a fine in his wife’s name, she shall have a writ of deceit 
against him. We have selected these instances for the purpose of 
showing that the common law has not, in all cases, this contracted 
idea of a feme covert, and, of course, that the law based upon this 
assumption is without foundation. 

It may not be altogether sound reasoning, to instance, under 
this part of our subject, the cases where the law clothes a mar- 
ried woman with the capacity of a feme sole, when her husband 
is banished, transported, or an alien enemy.* They operate, how- 
ever, so far in favour of our position, as to show that this unity 
of person is not absolutely indissoluble; that it may be governed 
by circumstances; and that, where public policy requires it, a 
Jfeme covert may act on her own responsibility, and for her own 


* Or where the wife is a feme sole trader, in the sense of the Act of Assembly 
of Pennsylvania. 
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benefit. Public policy, we think, requires it in numerous other 
cases. 

The Queen of England is an exception to the general rule, that 
a married woman cannot sue or be sued. The exception in her 
case is founded, not as one would suppose, upon any regard paid 
to her sex or superior rank, but depends solely upon attention to 
the convenience of his majesty. Hear Lord Coke: “ the wisdom 
of the common law, would not have the King, (whose continual 
care and study is for the public good, et circa ardua regni,) to be 
troubled and disquieted for such private and petty causes.” 

It is perfectly unnecessary to argue, that if the situation of fe- 
males in relation to real estate, be founded on the law of feuds, 
that law is altogether inapplicable to our policy and institutions ; 
although it may not be totally abolished. Some few of its incidents 
remain; escheat for instance. And in theory, we would suppose, 
the lands of Pennsylvania, and of all the states where the contrary 
has not been expressly provided by statute, partake of the character 
of feuds. All the oppressive incidents of that law, however, have 
been cast off; and for the purposes of commerce and free enjoy- 
ment, they are practically, though not theoretically, allodial. There 
are no services attached to estates which would require the hus- 
band’s any more than the wife’s capacity of performance. The 
lord can no longer summon his vassal to the field, with horse and 
armour, upon a quarantine, quite as disagreeable as that under 
our health laws; or call upon his tenants to assist him in his ba- 
ronial court. The universal rent for the enjoyment of land, is the 
payment of money, which requires no superior capacity to per- 
form. The days of chivalry indeed are gone, and we thank God 
for it; and though the eloquent advocate of aristocracy (Burke) 
so beautifully laments the succession of a race of economists and 
calculators, the rational, practical freedom, and just perception 
of the rights of human nature, that have attended the change, must 
endear it to the understanding of every man, though the enthusiast 
may mourn the transit of the heroic age. 

We have quarrelled so much with the law of man and wife as 
it is, that the reader may consider it high time for us to suggest } 
some improvement. We are perfectly aware that many parts of 
the system are too firmly fixed to be easily shaken; and that one 
of our very objections, the antiquity of the institution, is a chief 
maxim of the common law, for the establishment of any principle. 
Sic usitatum, or ita lex scripta est, have been the triumphant an- 
swer to many an argument, and refuted the ingenuity of many a 
lawyer. We feel as much as any one the force and the propriety 
of the reply in the general. It is, however, one of the most glorious 
qualities of that admirable system, that it accommodates itself to 
the temper and advancement of the age; that it grows with the 
growth of the arts; expands with the increase of the varying 
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wants of mankind, so as to meet their exigencies, and supply pre- 
existing deficiencies in their rules of action; no wrong without a 
remedy, no right without a means of enforcement, are axioms of 
the common law. What jurist is ignorant, in what manner, when 
society, by the advance of commerce, needed a system to regulate 
its growing and numerous relations, guided by the enlightened and 
comprehensive mind of a Mansfield, its attention was directed to 
the luminaries of other countries; and how, as it were, the law 
expanded her arms, to embrace principles, which, incorporating 
with herself, she formed into a code, whose bases are equality and 
good faith ? 

Why not secure to a woman, in the event of marriage, a part 
at least of the profits of her lands, and of her personal estate, safe 
from the disposition of her husband, and from the execution of his 
creditors’ In repeated cases, the effects of the union are merely 
to provide a fund for the payment of debts of the husband previ- 
ously contracted, and to strip the wife of what would be a support 
for her and her children. We see no good reason for not securing 
the whole. It will not do to say that the harmony of the married 
state may be disturbed by rendering the wife independent, without 
showing, that those connexions where this has been effectuated by 
marriage settlement, are less happy than others. It may have a 
directly contrary effect, by putting a stop to marriages of specu- 
lation, where just so much is calculated to be gained by the event. 

As respects, then, both real and personal estate, it appears to 
us, that marriage should leave the parties where it finds them ; and 
that the estate of a woman should be her own after the union. It 
would seem proper to deprive her of the power of aliening it, 
during marriage, without her husband’s consent, manifested by 
his joing in the conveyance; though unlimited freedom should 
be given to her, of disposing of all her estate, real and personal, 
by will executed with proper formalities. 

The privilege of voting in private corporations, it would appear 
proper to accord to all single women of full age, where the only 
distinction between the members of such corporations is that of 
sex; in case of marriage, the husband could represent his wife. 
Public affairs would seem to be well as they are in this respect. 

It has been shown, we think, that the obligation imposed upon 
the husband, of paying his wife’s debts, is not a sufficient reason 
for the rule, as she herself is not discharged from liability, although 
she has no property to satisfy the demands, and her husband’s re- 
sponsibility is not absolute, but merely contingent. If, however, it 
should be thought so, alter it, by discharging him; and render all 
the wife’s property she brings upon the marriage, liable for the 
demands against her. 

If it should be determined, that the personal estate of a female 
does not, upon marriage, vest absolutely in her husband, new re- 
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gulations must, of course, be adopted to meet another condition 
of things. It is familiar to lawyers, that principles applicable to 
the case are to be found in the equitable code of England, and of 
those states, who have followed her example in the establishment 
of a Janus-like system of jurisprudence. So far as regards her 
legal control over her separate estate, she is considered as unmar- 
ried and as existing in her own right; and the senseless fiction of 
the common law is brushed away; and with it, its train of absurd 
consequences. 

It may not be objected, that intricacy and confusion will be the 
result of these changes; unless such should be shown to be the 
case in England under her rules of equity. It is probably of less 
importance what the law is than that it should be distinctly known 
and understood at least by its professors. No wise man would 
enter the labyrinths of any science, without recourse to the aid of 
an expert; so long, therefore, as there exists a body of men, mak- 
ing the laws of their country their constant study, and to whose 
counsel instant recurrence can be had, there need be no cause of 
complaint based upon the intricacy or the complexity of jurispru- 
dence. No permanent good ever resulted from the simplicity of 
laws—in fact, such simplicity never can exist in an advanced state 
of civilization. 

In adverting to the well known difference between the common 
and the civil law in respect to the rights of property belonging to 
the matrimonial parties, Chancellor Kent* says:— 





“Our law concerning marriage settlements appears, to us at least, to be quite 
simple, and easy to be digested, when compared with the complicated regulations 
of the community or partnership system between husband and wife, which prevails 
in many parts of Europe, as France, Spain, and Holland, and also in the State of 
Louisiana. That system is founded on the Roman law, which Van Leeuwen, in 
his Commentaries, terms the common law of nations. I do not allude to the earlier 
laws of the Roman republic, by which the husband was invested with the plenitude 
of paternal power over the wife, but to the civil law in the more polished ages of the 
Roman jurisprudence, when the wife was admitted to the benefit of a liberal ante- 
nuptial contract, by which her private property was secured to her, and a communit 
of estate between the husband and wife introduced. The civil law, at first, prohi- 
bited the husband and wife from making valid gifts to each other, causa mortis ; yet 
the rigour of the law was afterwards done away, and donations between the husband } 
and wife were good if they were not revoked in the lifetime of the parties; and Jus- 
tinian abolished’ this distinction between donations inter vivos, ante nuptias et post 
nuptias, and he allowed donations propter nuptias, as well after as before marriage. 

The wife could bind herself by her contracts without charging her husband. She 
was competent to sue and be sued without him. They could sue each other, and, 
in respect to property, were considered as distinct persons, and the contracts of the 
one were not binding on the other.” | 


We regard the English equitable doctrine on this subject as hav- 
ing very many advantages over the community or partnership 
system spoken of in the above extract. 


* 2 Vol. Com. p. 153. 
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It is not to be expected, that a review of this nature should 
contain a complete code of legislation. All that is properly requir- 
ed, is to direct public attention to the subject, which, when once 
awakened, will no doubt regulate it with correctness. The aid of 
the Legislature i is of course necessary. Our judges, in the early 
periods of our history, appear to have anxiously followed the od 
of England, where it was not manifestly contrary to the spirit of 
our institutions. The settlement of a new country, where a novel 
system of laws was in some measure necessary, was a happy 
epoch for the formation or adoption of rules suited in all respects 
to the manners and customs of the country. The judiciary was 
not the proper source whence to expect a new code. Besides, a 
judge’s mind, from its training and direction, is not apt to be in- 
clined to innovation; and, in most cases, fortunately is it thus. 
The early age of the States, was a golden opportunity to purify, 
from dust, and from rust, and from rubbish, a monument of the 
wisdom of our ancestors, which is yet susceptible of cultivation 
and improvement. 

There remains but one other consequence of the relation be- 
tween husband and wife, which we shall notice: that which pre- 
vents either from being a witness for or against the other. The 
reason of this exclusion is now generally rested upon this ground ; 
that if a wife were permitted to testify for her husband, she would 
be under a strong temptation to commit perjury, and if admitted 
against him, it would be contr ary to the policy of marriage, and 
might create dissension and unhappiness. Bul/. V. P. 286. Some 
writers, however, who seem to think the unity of person an answer 
to all objections, and a reason for all consequences, put it upon 
this footing; that if allowed to be witnesses for each other, they 
would contradict the maxim, “nemo testis esse debet in propria 
sua causa,” (“no one should be a witness in his own cause,”) and 
if against each other, the other maxim, “nemo tenetur seipsum 
accusare,” (“no one is forced to accuse himself”) But, as has 
been very properly remarked by Christian,* this will scarcely ac- 
count for it;+ because, though the confessions of the husband or 
wife are no evidence against the other, yet those of the party are 
legal evidence. He thinks, and we agree with him, that the rule 
ought to be confined to cases where the husband or wife is a party 
to the prosecution or action; and he seems to dislike the case in 
2 T. R. 263; where it was held, that a wife shall not be an in 
any case, to give evidence even tending to criminate her husband. 


* 1 Christ. Blacks. 443. n. 20. 

+ Though in Rome man and wife were considered separate persons, they could 
not be witnesses for or against each other. Wood. 315. This confirms Mr. Chris- 
tian’s view of the subject. In France, Domat says, depositions of kindred as far as 
cousin-germans were rejected; upon the same principle—a fear of improper bias 
towards one of the parties. 
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if that be true, he argues, a plaintiff or prosecutor may have the 
benefit of the testimony of the one, and the defendant or prisoner 
cannot have the advantage of the other’s testimony, because the 
evidence of the latter might tend to charge the former with per- 
jury. Surely, in such cases, where the interests of strangers are 
concerned, the furtherance of public justice is a consideration of 
greater weight than the possible domestic strife of the witnesses. 
The rule, we may add, it is well known, yields to considerations 
of policy; and in cases of high treason, or where the injury is 
directly to the person of the wife, an exception is very properly 
introduced. The case of the infamous Lord Audley led the way 
in the adoption of the latter exception, which has been enlarged 
by statute in England. 

We may be mistaken in the opinion, that the United States and 
England are the only civilized nations, where the rights of pro- 
perty of the female are thus entirely disregarded in the event of 
marriage. Certainly the civil law contains provisions altogether 
distinct: and that law is the basis of the legislation of a great part 
of Modern Europe. The general features of that system undoubt- 
edly provide for a feme covert retaining her property, and acting 
in regard to it as a feme sole. We are far from wishing to intro- 
duce that law in the place of our own. With all its defects, the 
common law is far superior to any code of jurisprudence yet 
framed by the wit of man. A spirit of freedom breathes through 
its general provisions; while the warmest admirers of the civil law 
must admit, that their favourite system deserves any praise rather 
than that. But though we prize our unwritten system far above 
any other, and would be altogether unwilling to make an exchange 
of its advantages, yet we should not be too proud to adopt a bene- 
ficial principle, although its origin may not be traced to the forests 
of Germany, or be hid in the obscurity of the traditions of the an- 
cient Britons. 

It is a trite yet true observation, that the state of any society is 
affected materially by the situation which the female sex occupies; 
and that a courteous regard to the rights of females is an index of 
the progress of civilization. Their salutary influence is co-exten- 
sive with the respect evinced towards them. The gallantry of the 
days of chivalry was their only redeeming feature; it softened the 
rigours of war, and taught the exercise of benevolence and gene- 
rosity to Barons, in an age when all rights were disregarded, and 
all laws set at defiance, but that of the strongest. We need not 


the false, visionary, and pernicious schemes of a Wolstonecraft or 
a Wright to enforce the claims of woman: a temperate discussion 
of the principles of the law, and a proper application of improve- 
ment to existing institutions, where improvement may appear de- 
sirable, is all that is needed, without resorting to the utter annihi- 
lation or upturning of the present constitution of civil society. 
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We cannot better conclude our remarks, than by presenting 
what the accomplished author we have before quoted, Chancellor 
Kent, says, towards the conclusion of his chapter on the subject: 


“ The law concerning husband and wife has always made a very prominent and 
extensive article in the code of civilized nations. There are no regulations on any 
other branch of the law, which affect so many minute interests, and interfere so 
deeply with the prosperity, the honour and happiness of private life. As evidence 
of the immense importance, which in every age has been attached to this subject, 
we may refer to the Roman law, where this title occupies two entire books of the 
Pandects, and the better part of the fifth book of the Code. Among the modern 
civilians, Dr. Taylor devotes upwards of one-sixth part of his whole work on the Ele- 
ments of the Civil Law, to the article of marriage; and Heineccius, in his volumi- 
nous works, pours a flood of various and profound learning on the subject of the 
conjugal relaiions. Pothier, who has examined, in thirty-one volumes, the whole 
immense subject of the municipal law of France, which has its foundations princi- 
pally laid upon the civil law, devotes six entire volumes to the law of the matrimo- 
nial state.” 





Art. IV.—A Narrative of Events in the South of France, and of 
the Attack on New Orleans in 1814 and 1815. By Caprain 
Joun Henry Cooks, late of the 43d Regiment of Infantry. Lon- 
don: 1834. 


We are not about to dissect this work for the benefit of our 
readers. We have merely appropriated the title to our use, that, 
agreeably to the approved canons of criticism, we may tell our 
own story of the eventful inroad which it describes, rather than 
make our journal a vehicle for the narrative of another. Yet the 
work is not without interest. The author relates occurrences 
which passed before his eyes, during a period of active military 
service in Europe and America, and when “ great events were on 
the gale.” Many of his descriptions are spirited. Some of them 
racy. His style is at times forcible, though frequently loose, and 
not always free from affectation. But there is about him a com- 
mendable effort at impartiality, for which we may vainly seek in 
many military journalists, particularly in those who mingled in 
the adventures they describe; and a spirit of free investigation, 
which we should suppose would prevent him becoming a favourite 
at the Horse Guards. He criticises the operations before New 
Orleans with equal freedom and severity, and with no little ability. 
And independently of the judgment to be formed of this ill-fated 
expedition by its result, it is impossible to rise from the perusal of 
these sketches, without being struck with amazement at the im- 
becility of the British leaders, and their utter neglect of the plainest 
principles of their profession. Still, the disclosure of truths, hum- 
bling to national and professional pride, cannot always be looked 
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for, and the higher claim have those, who perform this duty with 
stern indifference to the consequences. 

Our last war with Great Britain was preceded and accompa- 
nied by peculiar circumstances. There were evil passions abroad, 
far more than are the usual accompaniment of a belligerent atti- 
tude. Society was in commotion, and principles were advanced 
and practically enforced, which startled the common sense of 
mankind, and broke down, for a time, the most salutary barriers 
of international law. The jargon of that day is not, even yet, 
quite obsolete, and once in a while a writer is found, who talks se- 
riously about the battles of the world being then fought by Eng- 
land, and the ingratitude of her step children, in not acquiescing 
in her demands; about their duty to surrender every attribute of 
their own independence, because England was fighting for hers: 
as though such a principle does not place it in the power of any 
nation to assume at pleasure the character of a universal cham- 
pion, and annihilate all commerce but her own, that that of others 
may be free. And recent political events have shown that the 
other doctrine, practically established in that day of lawless ag- 
grandizement, that priority of injury becomes the test of right, is 
not yet abandoned to the musty shelves of decrees and orders in 
council; but has found advocates in a French representative cham- 
ber. It is scarcely credible, that for years, two of the most en- 
lightened nations of the world, in the face of all Christendom, 
were preying with unbridled license upon the commerce of the 
United States, and that each was seriously justifying its wanton 
aggressions, upon the pretext that the other committed the first 
wrong. Whata — of justification, both as respects the fact 
and the doctrine! The one can never be susceptible of exact proof, 
or rather may be twisted at pleasure by political casuistry; and 
the other would lead to an endless succession of crimes, each ex- 
cused or justified, because a preceding one had been committed. 
War is a great calamity. But if the first bale of cotton or barrel 
of flour, which is rifled from an American vessel under such a 

retext, is not the signal of instant resistance and reprisal, if, as 
Mr. Jefferson beautifully expresses it, the deed does not bring the 
public sensibility to a crisis, and the forbearance of the govern- 
ment to a necessary pause, we shall deserve to pass sub jugo, and 
merit the contumely of the world. 

We are led to these remarks, not from any feeling with regard 
to the past. That is matter of history only. But we are seeking 
instruction for the future. The struggle in which England was 
engaged in Europe, withdrew the attention of her people from 
the operations here. And satisfied we are, that they are not, to 
this day, aware of the manner in which the contest was waged. 
The spectator of occurrences here, be he naval or —- who 
shall tell, in this day of quietude, the things he saw, and as he saw 
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them, must expect that something worse than incredulity will fol- 
low from his narrative. So the author of the “ Life of a Sailor,” 
who is understood to be Captain Chamier, has found it. He ac- 
companied the expedition under Admiral Cockburn, which so long 
desolated the shores of the Chesapeake, and carried plunder and 
devastation into almost every harbour and river and creek and 
inlet of that extensive estuary. He tells of the houses that were 
burned, the stock that was killed, the furniture and valuables that 
were taken, and of the families that were ruined. But for this tes- 
timony, given as an eye witness, his patriotism has been impugned, 
and his statements discredited; and Captain Scott, of the British 
Navy, has come forward and publicly contradicted, under his own 
name, and as an eye witness also, the truth of the allegations. 
Verily we may well join in the doubts, which have been expressed 
of the truth of all history. Here are two officers of high rank, 
both engaged in a great expedition, affirming and denying the 
truth of certain general statements, which must have been known 
to every man and boy on the ship’s books, and which were known 
to the people of a whole continent. 

That these depredations were committed, and frequently under 
circumstances of much atrocity, is a fact as certain, as that war 
then prevailed between the two countries. They were bruited in 
every paper on the continent, communicated to Congress by Pre- 
sident Madison, made the subject of a special and detailed report 
in the Senate, accompanied by precise and authenticated state- 
ments, and seen and felt by thousands. 

If Captain Scott, the gal/ant but indiscreet champion of Admiral 
Cockburn, will turn to the Appendix of La Tour’s history of the 
war in Florida and Louisiana, he will find copies and extracts of 
letters, written by British officers to their companions, and speak- 
ing with equal freedom and levity of these depredations. These 
documents have been published nearly twenty years, and we have 
never heard that their authenticity has been disputed. They were 
found on board the British armed schooner St. Lawrence, Lieut. 
James E. Gordon, commander, when that vessel was captured on 
the 20th February, 1815, by the privateer Chasseur, Capt. Boyle. 
We shall quote a few extracts from them. 

From Mr. Swainson to Lieut. Douglass of H. M. Brig Sophie 
—off New Orleans. 


“9th February, 1815. 
“We had some fine fun at St. Mary's; the bombs were at the town, and had 
plenty of plunder. How are you off for tables, chests of drawers? &c.” 


From J. Gallon to J. O. Reilly, Esq., on board his Majesty’s 
Ship Tonnant—off New Orleans. 
“Cumberland Island—9th February, 1815. 
“ We have had fine fun since I saw you. What with the Rappahannock and 


various other places, we have continued to fetch up a few trifling things, such as 
mahogany tables, chests of drawers, &c.” 
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Admiral Cockburn himself, in a letter to Captain Evans, dated 
Cumberland Island, February 11, 1815, speaks in the true Dalgetty 
style of this expedition to St. Mary’s, where glory and drawers 
were gained. He says,— 


“We have been more fortunate in our small way. We have taken St. Mary’s, a 
tolerably rich place, &c.” 


And Sir Thomas Cochrane, in a letter to Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, off New Orleans, dated North end of Cumberland Island, 
February 12, 1815, expresses a pang of disappointment, that he 
had missed the provant of St. Mary’s. “I came here,” says he, 
“just too late to share in the good things going on.” 

Mr. J. R. Glover, in a letter to Captain Westfall of the Anacon- 
da, dated Cumberland Island, Ist February, 1815, wishes, like 
Westmoreland, though not like Westmoreland for patriotism, but 
for profit, that he had more men from England. Not to baptize in 
blood a new field of Agincourt, but to reap a harvest of plunder, 
of tables and drawers and geese, &c. “ We have established our 
head quarters here, after RANSACKING St. Mary’s,” says this 
frank marauder, “ from which we have brought property to the 
amount of fifty thousand pounds, and had we two thousand troops, 
we might yet COLLECT A GOOD HARVEST before peace 
takes place.” Harvest indeed! How his feelings must have strug- 
gled between a wish for more labourers at the gathering of the 
crop, lest the hopes of these military husbandmen should fail, and 
a fear, that in conformity with the principles of political economy, 
the wages might decrease, as the labourers increased. All this is 
admirably stated, with his usual learning and precision, by the Ritt- 
master already quoted. “I myself,” says this RansackEr in a 
small way, “ never saw twenty dollars of my own all the time I 
served the invincible Gustavus, unless it was from the chance of 
a storm, or victory, or the fetching in some town or doorp, when 
a cavalier of fortune, who knows the usage of wars, seldom faileth 
to make some small profit.” 

But we have found one Oasis in this desert, one bright spot for 
the eye to rest upon. And we cannot resist the temptation of 
bringing it to the notice of our readers. 

A detachment belonging to the British Ship Saracen, command- 
ed by Captain Dixie, landed at St. Inigoes, a religious establish- 
ment upon the St. Mary’s river in Maryland, belonging to the in- 
corporated Catholic clergy of that state, and plundered the houses 
of the Religieux and the church. A contemporaneous publication 
says:— 


“On returning to the house it was pitiful to view the different rooms they had 
ransacked, particularly the chapel; they left the crucifix on the altar, broke the 
cruets, and scattered the pieces over the floor; they carried off six feather beds, 
sheets, blankets ana pillows—bed curtains, an alarm clock, silver spoons, knives and 
forks, glass, the reverend gentleman’s watch, the candlesticks belonging to the altar, 
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kitchen furniture, and almost all the clothing belonging to the persons who reside 
in the house, two trunks with clothing, books and medicine, several pairs of new 
shoes made for the people, and a quantity of leather; even the linen which was at 
the wash, and many other articles not yet known.” 

We have been at the trouble to copy this catalogue raisonné, 
because it exhibits, we presume, a pretty fair sketch of the pilfer- 
ing upon these occasions. It is more extensive than that furnished 
by the author of the “ Life of a Sailor,” but with the exception of 
the sacred utensils, which may be considered an accidental trea- 
sure trove, it is, in the general character of the articles, essentially 
the same. 

To the honour of Captain Dixie, he returned this ill-gotten plun- 
der with the following creditable letter:— 


“To the Clergyman belonging to the Chapel of St. Inigoes, and the other residents 
there, to whom this letter refers. 
* Gentlemen,— 

“ An officer and boat’s crew belonging to his Britannic Majesty’s Ship Saracen, 
under my command, having landed at St. Inigoes on the 30th ultimo, and taken 
several articles of furniture and other things from the houses and chapel there ; and 
such proceedings being unauthorized by me, I have taken the earliest opportunity 
of causing restoration to be made of the property so taken, and now send one of my 
Lieutenants with this letter and the property above mentioned to you, under a flag 
of truce, hoping this instance of justice will efface any prejudicial sentiment towards 
the British from your minds, and that the injured parties will express their satis- 
faction at our present conduct in this matter. 

“I beg you to believe, gentlemen, it is matter of great regret to me, that the pro- 
ceedings complained of should have been performed by those under my command, 
and with sentiments of consideration, 


“T am, Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 
“ ALEXANDER Dixie, Captain. 


“His Britannic Majesty’s Sloop 

Saracen—off George’s Island. 

“11th November, 1814.” 

Whether this restoration took place in consequence of the pro- 
perty being rifled from religious edifices, or from the posto 
disposition of Captain Dixie to participate in such a dishonourable 
mode of warfare, or from whatever other cause, the act is the 
more creditable to him, as the predatory examples around him 
would have sanctioned any course of rapine, and as the procedure 
itself was much better adapted to draw forth the censure, than the 
commendation of his superior officer, Admiral Cockburn; unless 
the character of that officer has been greatly misunderstood 
in the United States. Admiral Cockburn has left behind him a 
most unenviable fame. Time has, indeed, done its usual office, 
and mellowed the feelings of that period; but the impression of his 
unworthy conduct has been as lasting, as it was deep and general. 
His adventures, or more properly his ventures in the Chesapeake, 
were, as he himself describes those at St. Mary’s in Georgia, in 
“a small way,” if we regard his rank, and the kind of property, 
belonging indiscriminately to males and females, adults and in- 
fants; but in a LarGe way, if we regard the extent of country 
where this harvest was collected, the number of persons pillaged, 
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or the misery inflicted upon the exposed, and in too many in- 
stances, defenceless inhabitants. That the involuntary and unfa- 
vourable emotion, which the name of Admiral Cockburn to this 
day excites in an American breast, is not the necessary result of 
an able and vigorous execution of his duty to his own country, by 
carrying on war against this, is shown by the example of General 
Brock, who inflicted the most serious injury upon the United 
States by the capture of a territory and an army, and whose 
memory, notwithstanding, is held in honourable recollection by 
those who were his enemies, as it is by his own countrymen. 
We have, ourselves, stood upon the monument erected to him by 
a grateful community upon the spot which he defended and where 
he fell, and recalled his praiseworthy conduct, of which we were 
an eye witness, in the hour of his triumph. 

It is obvious, however, that no officer would have ventured to 
collect and carry off such a mass of property, had there not been 
a system of — established in the fleet, which, by its example, 
would protect him from punishment, as well as secure to him, in 
his own expectation, his proper share of these acquisitions. In this 
expectation, however, he was in this instance disappointed. 

ow unworthy of honourable warfare is this spirit of cupidity! 
Long may we remain at peace with the land of our forefathers ; 
—with that land, which is endeared to us by so many natural 
sympathies, by so many proud recollections, by so many bonds of 
interest and affection. But should it be otherwise, and if the evil 
day of war must again come, we hope it will be prosecuted in a 
spirit of honourable emulation, and not be waged against the 
poultry yard and the kitchen garden, the chamber furniture and 
the wardrobe: against the articles which Captain Chamier saw 
taken, against the geese, the ducks, the pigs, the -locks, the knife 
and fork case, the books, &c. Well may the writer style this a 
Swing warfare, and reprobate it as “ disgraceful.”* And sure we 


~ 


* Captain Chamier, in his letter to Captain Scott, published in thie United Service 
Journal, Part L., 1833, page 555, says, “ When Dr. Bolinbroke’s house was sacked 
in real good style, (I have some of his books yet,) do you imagine we run over the 
country to pay the poor medico, or left an equivalent for the plunder? Not a bit of 
it, I promise you; why we put the staircase clock in the midshipman’s birth, as a 
memento of past time, for it never went, and his knife and fork adorned our buffet.” 

The author of the “ Life of a Sailor” will allow us to correct him. The gentleman 
whose house was thus plundered in the most approved style, was not Bolinbroke, 
but Brockenbrough, Dr. Brockenbrough, one of the most respectable men in Vir- 
ginia. And it so happened, that while we were recalling the facts of this case, we 
accidentally met a gentleman, who then bore a high military office in that state, 
and who personally knew all the circumstances of this most disgraceful “sack.” 


He assured us that the house was stripped as completely as —— Chamier has 
represented, and that, in the mere wantonness of devastation, the marble mantel 


pieces of the “ poor medico” were broken, and that they yet exhibit marked proofs 
of what Captain Scott has been pleased to designate Sir ge Cockburn’s “anxiety 
to prevent, as much as possible, the miseries attendant on war, from falling upon 
the more harmless portion of the community, and the ready attention and remune- 
ration he always granted to an aggrieved or injured party.” 
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are that few Englishmen, now the frenzy of those times has passed 
away, will justify these scenes, or desire their recurrence. _ 

If the spirit of the age cannot meliorate the system of maritime 
plunder, it can, at all events, prevent its transference from the 
ocean to the land. And there is, certainly, in the British army, 
enough of principle and patriotism, to furnish all necessary stimu- 
lus for exertion, without holding out the hope of plunder, and 
rendering honourable men mercenary and predatory. 

But it is time to proceed to the object we have more directly 
in view. That object is to present a sketch of the military ope- 
rations connected with the invasion and defence of Louisiana, 
and particularly with the battle of New Orleans. We have been 
induced, by recent circumstances, to look back with some atten- 
tion to the stormy events of that anxious period. We found the 
leading facts recorded by authors who had favourable opportuni- 
ties for investigating the truth, and who have creditably performed 
their voluntary tasks. But our purpose has not been forestalled. 
A sketch of the occurrences, making the great conflict of the 8th 
of January the prominent object, and presenting such a view of 
the accessories as is necessary to give interest and proper effect 
to the whole picture, we cannot ascertain has been prepared. We 
have thought, that such a work, if properly executed, would not 
prove unacceptable. Whether this is so, must be left to the judg- 
ment of those who may find sufficient interest in our article to 
lead them to its eolbe: 

The defence of New Orleans is a prominent object in our mili- 
tary history. It closed, with the most brilliant success, a war under- 
taken in self defence, and whose progress had been marked by 
signal disasters, as well as by signal victories. It gave tone to 
the national feeling, and elevation to the national character. But 
it has other claims to consideration, still greater than these. It 
was a defensive victory, achieved, principally, by a militia force, 
and altogether, by a force recently and hastily raised, with little 
discipline, and less experience. ‘The assailants were among the 
best troops of the age, and flushed by recent success. And they 
excelled their adversaries as much in numbers as in practical dis- 
cipline. A repulse, under such circumstances, furnishes a useful 
and cheering lesson. Whatever tends to check the pride of con- 
quest, and to give stability to nations, is interesting to all who 
look to human ye ior as the true object of government, and 
as the great end of social institutions. 

The war of 1812, forced upon the government of the United 
States by a series of injuries and indignities unexampled in modern 
history, found the nation prepared, in feeling and spirit, for any 
exertion or sacrifice which might be required; but not equall 
well pac in those elements of power, personal and material, 
which are essential to success in military operations. Undoubtedly 
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we suffered in interest and reputation by this state of things; but 
its existence is inseparably connected with the nature of our in- 
stitutions, and will probably be felt, under similar circumstances, 
at all future times. And whatever temporary reverses it may 
occasion, its general effect is salutary, operating as a beneficial 
restraint upon that tendency to war which forms almost a con- 
stituent principle of human nature. War can never overtake us 
suddenly. There are, in the atmosphere of modern times, signs of 
its approach, which cannot be concealed or disregarded; and al- 
though true wisdom requires us to make all the necessary pre- 
parations relating to the permanent defence of the country, which 
demand much time and means, still the “ putting on of the armour” 
can only be done when the national feeling has reached its proper 
crisis. 

During the first campaign of the war, we were, with few ex- 
ceptions, acquiring lessons of experience, which produced their 
natural and profitable result in the second. The downfal of the 
French Emperor, and the annihilation of those vast schemes of 
conquest which so long fixed the attention of the world, relieved 
the British government, and enabled them to direct their undivided 
efforts to this continent. They acted with great promptitude, and 
detachments from their armies in France were soon on their way 
to Upper Canada, and to the American coast. But indications, 
not to be misunderstood, pointed to the south-western extremity 
of the Union, as the place where the most serious efforts at inva- 
sion were to be made. There were circumstances, connected with 
the physical geography as well as with the political history of 
Louisiana, which, no doubt, led to the decision of the British cabi- 
net upon the question of invasion. That region was then but a 
recent appendage to the American Confederacy, to which it had 
been united without any concurrence of its own, after having 
been successively under French and Spanish domination. It is 
evident, from the statement of Captain Cooke, as well as from the 
tenor of the proclamations issued by the British General, that the 
disaffection of the inhabitants was anticipated as one of the causes 
of success. Even as late as the present year, this author appears 
utterly ignorant of their sentiments at that period. He says: “The 
whole of this day,” that is, the day succeeding their debarkation, 
“most of the people, now placed under martial law, in New Or- 
leans, were anxiously looking for the entrance of the British, mi- 
nute after minute, and were lost in chagrin and amazement, when 
night again closed without their entrance into the city.” There was 
as little ground for the expectation, as for the assertion. This sub- 
sequent events have shown; and the loyalty of the inhabitants of 
Louisiana to the Union, survived all the trials to which it was ex- 

sed. 

"ie that country is physically connected with the extensive re- 
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gions whose united streams form the Mississippi. The valley of 
that mighty river stretches from the ridges of the previ to 
those of the Rocky mountains, and from the sources of the waters 
of Hudson’s Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, embracing an extent of 
country equal, probably, to a million of square miles. Even at 
the period of the invasion, the trans-Alleghany population amounted 
to about a million and a half of inhabitants, and the navigation of 
the Mississippi was essential to their prosperity. The possession 
of the delta of that river, by an enemy in war and a rival in 
peace, would have inflicted a most serious injury upon the vast 
country seeking its outlet to the ocean through this channel. The 
acquisition of Louisiana had been hailed as one of the most im- 
portant and memorable events in the history of the Confederacy, 
and its loss would have created a corresponding sensation of regret. 
Whether, therefore, the object of the British government was to 
obtain permanent possession of a most valuable region, to injure 
their adversary, or to render unpopular the war itself, and those by 
whom it had been undertaken, the motives for this expedition were 
sufficiently obvious. Rumours were at that time rife, that Louisi- 
ana was to be permanently annexed to the British dominions, and 
there are not wanting sufficient reasons to give countenance to 
this opinion. It is said, that many of the arrangements, connected 
with the expedition, indicated not a mere conquest or temporary 
occupation of the country, but its annexation to the British do- 
minions. ‘The London Times, of December 3d, 1814, evidently 
looked to this ulterior state of things. “ ‘The permanent occupation 
of New Orleans would be a fatal blow to the American views of 
aggrandizement on the side of Louisiana,” &c. No doubt it would 
be one of the most serious injuries which could be inflicted upon 
the Republic, because it would close the great highway of the 
Mississippi to the inhabitants living upon its waters, or subject 
them, as in the day of Spanish rule, to vexatious restrictions and 
interruptions. 

A Barbadoes paper, of November 7th, 1814, issued while Ge- 
neral Keane, with his troops, was at that island, and speaking, no 
doubt, the feelings of the expedition, discloses visions of conquest, 
which were fair and beautiful in the prospect, but which, in the 
retrospect, prove not only their sanguine hopes of success, but a 
lamentable ignorance of the country they came to overrun, and 
of the people they came to subdue. After stating the number of 
troops which were to accompany General Keane, and which 
were estimated at six thousand, and announcing that this was but 
the “ vanguard” of a large expedition, which was then on its way 
from England, the chronicle continues, “it is but fair to conjecture, 
that it is the purpose of our ministers to extend the line of military 
operations along the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, till they meet 
and communicate with our forces contiguous to Lakes Michigan, 
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Erie and Ontario, or Upper Canada—and thus completely encir- 
cle the United States.” 

The coincidence between this “ conjecture,” and the demand 
made about this time at Ghent by the British Commissioners, 
that an unalterable boundary should be established for the Indians, 
which, running from Cleaveland, on the line of Wayne's treaty, 
to Fort Recovery, and thence to the mouth of the Kentucky 
river, and which would have severed forever from the United 
States all the country north of the Ohio river, except about a 
moiety of the State of Ohio, and perhaps a tenth of the State of 
Indiana, shows that a vital blow was meditated against the integ- 
rity of the Union. But a Montreal paper, of January 14th, 1815, 
while making known to its readers the arrival of the British fleet 
upon the coast of Louisiana, ventures still further in this patriotic 
second sight. “It may be concluded, in consequence,” the editor 
says, “that hot work would soon follow, or that the place (New 
Orleans) would be an easy conquest. We may calculate upon 
the latter,” &c. After adding that the conquest of New Orleans 
will be the means of securing the friendship and commerce of 
the western people, “ whose ruling passion,” he says, “ is interest,” 
he subjoins; “They will be loyal to the nation which can best 
protect them, and secure to them the most gain.” Thus profound- 
ly ignorant were the British public of the physical and moral 
obstacles in the way of the success of the expedition, which was 
to march from New Orleans to the great lakes on our north- 
western border, and to find a Joyal people ready to receive them 
with open arms. Instead of twenty degrees on the great circle of 
the globe, thus traced out for them, their march was limited to 
three miles. Still however, these extravagant speculations show 
what was the probable final object of this formidable force. It is 
a well known fact, that there was a bevy of civil officers, to be 
employed in the administration of the conquered States, who ac- 
companied the expedition. Some of these were captured, and the 
British Admiral, with a characteristic sneer, refused to recognise 
them as entitled to exchange. 

It were idle now to speculate on the consequences of this in- 
vasion, had the British succeeded in their attempt upon New 
Orleans, and evinced an intention to retain permanent occupation 
of the country ; though little is hazarded in the opinion, that their 
tenure would have been difficult in its maintenance, and short in 
its duration. The progress of this country, in population and in all 
the elements of strength, has never been fully appreciated by the 
great European community. Nor was the British government, in 
1814, aware of the physical force which even then occupied the 
valley of the Ohio—a force which, if necessary, would have 
descended like the inundations of their own rivers, and swept be- 
fore them every opposing obstacle. 
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The geographical features of Louisiana are peculiar and inter- 
esting, and if the nature of the country present some uncommon 
difficulties to an invading foe, it offers others, which are not less 
so to defensive operations. The region, traversed by the lower 
Mississippi, has been gained from the ocean by the deposites borne 
down by the current of that river. During its annual inundations, 
its surface, when at the greatest elevation, is considerably higher 
than its natural banks; and these, in their turn, are higher than 
the land in their rear. Contrary, therefore, to the usual fluvial 
formations, there is an inclined plane, highest at the river, and 
extending to the swamps, which serve as a reservoir for the water 
that escapes in the period of the inundation. Human labour and 
ingenuity have counteracted the operations of nature, and a dike 
or levee has been formed along the river for a great distance, 
which protects the land between the stream and the swamp from 
the periodical freshets, occasioned by the falling of the rain, and 
by the dissolution of the snow in the immense trans-Alleghany 
valley. 

This dike or levee, frail as it apparently is in its structure, has 
yet been found sufficient to guard the habitations and the works 
of man from the danger w hich hangs over them. It is indeed liable 
to occasional breaches; but these are generally repaired without 
delay, or if not, the water passes in a considerable stream through 
the inclined plane to the swamp, making indeed a channel for it- 
self, but extending its ravages no further. 

From this very general view of the country it may well be 
supposed that there are various routes by which it may be ap- 
proached and entered from the ocean. Placing ourselves at New 
Orleans, the key of this whole region, we shall take a coup dail 
of these avenues of communication, without a sketch of which, 
neither the plans of operation, nor the merits of the contending 
parties, can be understood or appreciated. 

To the east of New Orleans are three inlets of the ocean, called 
Lakes Borgne, Pontchartrain, and Maurepas. Lake Maurepas 
communicates with Lake Pontchartrain by the pass of Manchac, 
and Lake Pontchartrain with Lake Borgne by the two passes or 
channels of the Rigolets and Chef Menteur. © Lake Borgne itself 
is an indentation of the Gulf of Mexico. An enemy, approaching 
in this quarter, and having the command of Lake Borgne, sees 
before him the whole interior of the country, either covered by 
the waters of these lakes, or by swamps and marshes, ov ergrown 
with high reeds and thick cypress timber, and intersected in every 
direction by channels of communication called bayous. These 
channels are comparatively narrow, but deep towards the lakes, 
gradually shoaling in depth as they multiply in number, and ex- 
tend their numerous ramifications towards the Mississippi. This 
marshy waste is impenetrable to human footsteps, except upon the 
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banks of some of the larger bayous, or in a season of extreme 
drought. 

One of the most considerable of these lagoons, which is supplied 
by Lake Borgne, is the Bayou Bienvenue, entering the lake on its 
western side, and extending its branches devel this world of 
marsh in various directions towards the Mississippi, below the 
City of New Orleans. A guard was stationed at the outlet of this 
channel, and its observation and defence were intrusted to General 
Villeré, who commanded a division of the Louisiana militia, and 
who, from his long residence below the city, was well acquainted 
with the alia. of this whole region. South of the Bayou 
Bienvenue is another similar channel, called the Bayou Dupré, 
opening a communication from the south-western part of Lake 
Borgne, and through the sunken lands, by many branches, to the 
Mississippi. ‘These passes, however, were but little known, nor 
was it believed that they afforded much facility for the approach 
of an invading army. They occupied the region below that divided 
by the Bayou Bienvenue. 

There, are two passes between Lake Borgne and Lake Pont- 
chartrain. That of Chef Menteur and that of the Rigolets. The 
former was defended by a battery and redoubt. This position was 
highly important, for it was situated at the junction of the Bayou 
Sauvage with the Chef Menteur pass, and thus commanded both 
avenues of communication. 

The Chef Menteur pass is probably eighteen or twenty miles 
from the City of New Orleans, and the Bayou Sauvage extends 
through the intermediate country, almost equidistant between 
Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain, and approaches the suburbs of 
the city. Along its bank is the Gentilly road, which was passable 
for troops and their artillery. In addition to the redoubt and bat- 
tery at the junction of this road and bayou with the Chef Menteur 
pass, these communications were defended by batteries upon the 
route, and were intrusted to the Louisiana militia, under the com- 
mand of Governor Claiborne. 

The Rigolets, the other channel between these lakes, was de- 
fended by the fort of Petite Coquilles. A flotilla, forcing either of 
these passes, and entering Lake Pontchartrain, could steer directly 
to the southern shore of the lake, which is within three miles of 
the city. The Bayou St. John here offers a direct and easy com- 
munication across to the Mississippi, and to the upper part of the 
City of New Orleans. This quarter was-defended by Fort St. John 
at the outlet of the Bayou. West of Lake Pontchartrain is Lake 
Maurepas, and between them is the pass Manchac. From Lake 
Maurepas, by the Amité and the Ibberville, is another communi- 
cation with the Mississippi, intersecting the river about seventy 
miles above New Orleans, and thus enabling an enemy to make 
his attack from that quarter. 
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The river itself furnished another, and the most obvious mode 
of approach; but it was secured by Fort St. Philip. West of the 
Mississippi Barataria bay and Petite lake formed another line 
upon which an enemy might operate, and reach the bank of the 
river immediately opposite the city. A part of the 44th regiment 
was stationed there to afford the necessary security. 

It will thus be seen, that from the peculiar nature of the coun- 
try there were several approaches to the City of New Orleans, 
by which an invading army might advance, and that great vigi- 
lance on the part of its defenders, as well as the occupation of 
proper positions along these lines, could alone guard against sur- 
prise. A dispersion of the troops was the necessary consequence 
of this state of things, as well as general incertitude respecting the 
operations. 

The government of the United States, during the autumn of 
1814, became satisfied that a hostile expedition for the invasion 
and conquest of Louisiana was in progress; and the indications 
of such a design soon became too distinct to be misunderstood. 
The troops which had been employed in the attacks upon Wash- 
ington and Baltimore, and in those marauding expeditions into the 
country upon the Chesapeake bay, which, while they carried ter- 
ror and distress to the exposed inhabitants, left unattained all the 
objects of just and honourable warfare, were withdrawn to the 
West Indies, to await the arrival of a detachment ordered from 
England to join them in this service. This junction took place at 
Jamaica, on the 24th of November, 1814, and the next day the 
fleet sailed, and gained the American coast on the 9th of De- 
cember. 

From this time, and until the final catastrophe and retreat of the 
British army, several reinforcements were received by them, and 
it would be satisfactory to ascertain the precise strength of both 
parties in the various engagements which decided the fate of the 
country. The authenticated returns, which are appended to this 
narrative, furnish all the information necessary on the part of the 
American troops, except upon the 23d of December, the report of 
which day we have not been able to procure, and have therefore 
subjoined the statement of Eaton, founded on information furnished 
to him by the Adjutant General. But our inquiries have not been 
so satisfactory in relation to the British army. Eaton and La Tour 
estimate their whole force at about fourteen thousand men, and 
they give the elements on which the calculation is made. We 
have seen no accounts, resting on British official authority, which 
contain an approximation towards the military or naval strength 
of this expedition. General Jackson’s force at the lines upon the 
left bank of the Mississippi, on the morning of the 8th of January, 
including all the rank and file, or in other words, the corporals 
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and privates, who are considered as combatants, was 4264, as 
the authentic returns show. 

During the summer and a part of the autumn of 1814, General 
Jackson had been engaged in the necessary measures for the de- 
fence of the military district intrusted to him, which included the 
south-western part of the United States. Florida, at that time an 
appendage of the Spanish crown, was so situated with relation to 
his command, as to interrupt his communications, and to embar- 
rass his operations. It had proved itself a place of refuge, where 
his enemies, both white and red, had sought safety, and whence 
they had issued to overcome and devastate the country. 

The neutral duties of the Spanish local authorities were openly 
neglected. They had certainly not the inclination, perhaps not the 
power, to cause the British and their allies to respect their terri- 
tory. The consequences already felt, and those anticipated, led 
General Jackson to the adoption of one of those decisive measures 
which have characterized his course through life. He determined, 
upon his own responsibility, to enter Florida, and in expelling the 
British, to teach the local government a salutary lesson. This 
design he executed with equal promptitude and success. Pensacola 
was taken, the hostile expedition driven from the province, and 
the fortifications, upon which they had relied for defence, demo- 
lished. 

This proceeding, equally wise and just in its conception and 
vigorous in its execution, was essential to the defence of the region 
committed to General Jackson. Had this concentration of British 
troops and Indians been permitted to continue with impunity, his 
whole left flank would have been uncovered and exposed, Mobile 
must have fallen, and St. George’s banner, associated with the 
Indian Kukewium,* waved over all the prostrate settlements in 
that exposed region. We have no taste for puling sentimentality, 
nor have we a wish to revive the embittered feelings of that period. 
Let byegones be byegones. ‘There are many, very many noble 
traits of character in the British nation. And we sincerely believe, 
that had their government and people been aware of the dreadful 
nature of the warfare conducted by the North American Indians, 
they would have rejected with horror any proposition for their 
employment. The lessons of history, however, are always salu- 
tary, and may be read for improvement when the period of excite- 
ment has passed away. It cannot be doubted, but that if the usual 
routine of diplomatic remonstrance had been resorted to, and the 
action of the Spanish authorities, colonial or imperial, awaited, an 
intimate communication would have been established between the 


* Kukewium.—This is understood to be the Chippewa name of the Indian stand- 
ard, which is composed of feathers attached to a spear, and which, when displayed, 
indicates that the fight is to be for life or death. 
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British troops and all the disaffected southern Indians, and their 
mutual co-operation secured. It has been our fortune to witness 
the untold horrors of such a warfare. Well may it be said, that 
eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the 
heart of man to conceive the atrocities of these incursions. Before 
them, is all that constitutes human happiness. Behind them, a ruin- 
ed country and a murdered people; or a captivity, terminated by 
all the sufferings which savage cruelty can inflict, or prolonged 
for the purposes of savage caprice or cupidity. 

General Jackson, having secured his left flank by the expulsion 
of the British, and prevented any co-operation between them and 
the Indians, and having concluded a series of decisive operations, 
which could not but produce a powerful moral effect on all the 
southern tribes, prepared to assume the immediate personal com- 
mand of the troops collected in the vicinity of New Orleans. 

The public indications, which gave warning of the danger to 
others, were not unheeded by him, and there were some, which 
reached him confidentially, confirming the belief, that a serious 
attempt against that part of the country was meditated by the 
British Cabinet. These he had communicated to the government, 
and he now felt that the time was come when prompt measures 
must be adopted to meet the impending danger. After making all 
the necessary arrangements in his power for the defence of Mobile, 
and for the security of that part of the country, he commenced 
his journey to New Orleans, and reached that city on the Ist of 
December, 1814. 

At this period Louisiana was as defenceless as it was exposed. 
Both in the personnel and materiel, there was an appalling defi- 
ciency of the means necessary for the ultimate safety of the 
country. He had under his command the skeletons of two regi- 
ments of new raised regular troops, but the rest of his force was 
militia, drawn from the invaded district, from Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Kentucky. Of arms and of ordnance stores gene- 
rally, the supply was wholly inadequate to the exigency. A quan- 
tity had been some time before demanded and ordered, but from 
some administrative error, these were yet slowly descending the 
Ohio, in the lowest stage of its water, and in fact did not reach 
their place of destination till the struggle was over. Had it not 
been for the provident foresight of General Carroll, in transship- 
ping into his boats a part of these equipments which he accident- 
ally passed, the whole Kentucky reinforcement would have beer 
weaponless in the day of trial, and as it was, not less than fronr 
twelve to fifteen hundred of them were mere spectators of the 
combat, not being able to mingle in it for the want of arms. As 
another example of the defective state of the military supplies, it 
may be remarked, that General Jackson, in a report to the Se- 
cretary of War, of February 18th, 1815, informs that functionary, 
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that when the “ enemy landed, he had not a flint except what was 
procured from the Baratarians.” 

The works upon the Mississippi below the city, and which were 
intended to secure the line of communication by the river, were 
in an unfinished or dilapidated condition, and as a general sketch 
of the state of the country, so far as regards its permanent mili- 
tary defences, it may be remarked, that there was not a respect- 
able fortification in the state; that the bayous were unobstructed; 
important points left without the defence of batteries; and the 
City of New Orleans itself, the depot of the trade of the whole 
western country, the seat of the State government, and the imme- 
diate object of the British invasion, was destitute of the slightest 
entrenchments. But there was a state of moral feeling, still more 
unfavourable to efficient action than the difficulties arising from 
the want of the necessary preparations. The tone of public sen- 
timent was depressed. There was an evident want of some cen- 
tral authority ; some master spirit, confident in its own purposes, 
and able to inspire confidence in others. Appearances were in- 
deed sufficiently alarming to excite the apprehensions of the least 
timid. The military councils were divided respecting the best plan 
of defence, and indecision and inactivity were the necessary re- 
sults. The very uncertainty in the time and place of attack, and 
in the force of the enemy, combined to increase the alarm. 

General Jackson’s efforts were directed to the acquisition of a 

rsonal knowledge of the topography of the country, and to the 
adoption of the necessary measures for obstructing the advance 
of the enemy. He laboured with equal zeal and assiduity to 
gain the confidence of the community. In this he was successful. 
Order was restored. Discipline established. The fort upon the 
Mississippi was inspected and repaired. Those upon the passes 
of the lakes were strengthened. The bayous were obstructed by 
fallen timber. Batteries were erected and furnished, and activity 
pervaded every department of the public service. 

In the meantime the British expedition had reached Cat Island, 
upon the coast of the Gulf, and a powerful detachment from the 
fleet had captured the American flotilla of gun boats, destined for 
the defence of the lake. Lieutenant Jones and his command fought 
with great gallantry, but were overpowered by numbers. This 
result used it in the power of the British general to convey his 
troops, unopposed and unobserved, to any point of debarkation he 
might select. The sea is here so shallow, that large vessels can- 
not be employed in the service of transportation, and the boats of 
the fleet and the captured gun boats furnished the only means of 
conveyance within the power of the enemy. The distance from 
the fleet to the mouth of the Bayou Bienvenue, is about sixty 
miles, and a small swampy island, at an intermediate distance, was 
selected as the place of concentration for the troops. Here they 
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were conveyed, and this point of departure they left on the 22d of 
December, and gained the mouth of the Bayou Bienvenue on the 
morning of the 23d. A small guard had been stationed for the 
security of this communication, but they were surprised, and the 
pass was thus opened to the British. They availed themselves of 
their good fortune, and reached the Mississippi about noon of the 
same day without opposition, and it is believed, without observa- 
tion. 

Great credit is due to the commander of the British army for 
this well concerted plan of operations, and to his troops for their 
exemplary conduct in the circumstances in which they were 
placed. ‘They were crowded into open boats, and exposed to all 
the dangers and inconveniences of a voyage at an inclement sea- 
son, and upon a dangerous and unknown coast; and it is said that 
some of them did not leave their boats for six days. Had the sub- 
sequent operations of the campaign been conducted with as much 
spirit and judgment, Louisiana might have fallen, notwithstanding 
all the efforts of her defenders. 

General Jackson received information of the approach of the 
enemy between one and two o’clock in the afternoon of the 23d. 
His troops were stationed at the various positions we have already 
enumerated, as the uncertainty, attending the movements of the 
enemy, required that all the avenues of communication should 
be secured. Even at this moment, when his approach was an- 
nounced, it was still the duty of the commanding general to sur- 
vey the whole ground, and not by hastily withdrawing his troops 
render defenceless those positions, which would open to his antago- 
nist an unmolested entrance into the city. It was possible that this 
movement was but a feint, designed to attract the attention of the 
Americans, and that the real eflort was to be made in some other 
quarter. Of the small force, therefore, assembled in the vicinity 
of this exposed city, it was impossible, with any just regard to 
military principles, to concentrate the whole upon a particular 
point, till the designs of the enemy were more fully unfolded. 

This successful and well concerted movement of the British, 
brought the affairs of this interesting region to a crisis. There was 
no obstruction to the advance of the enemy. Neither troops nor 
defences to oppose his march to the city, and a level road upon 
the bank of the river invited his approach. But he did not avail 
himself of the opportunity within his reach. He left ungathered 
the fruits of his own enterprise. The British troops halted at the 
river, spread themselves over the plain, and at once yielded to all 
ihose impulses which belong to the life of a soldier, and which 
lead him to enjoy the present, regardless of the future. It is the 
recklessness of habit:—the result of those alternations of safety 
and danger, that are the inseparable companions of active military 
operations, and which have practically enforced the injunction 
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to “take the good* the Gods provide,” from the feast of the Mace- 
donian conqueror to the vigil of Waterloo,—where 





“was a sound of revelry by night 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry,” 
But where too— 
“there was mounting in hot haste,” 


And then— 


—“ rider and horse—friend, foe— 
“in one rude burial blent.” 


By a rapid march the invaders would have reached New Or- 
leans before any other notice of their arrival, and the city might 
have fallen by a coup de main. There were not wanting enter- 
prising officers in the British camp, who estimated at their full 
value the advantages of a prompt and decisive movement. But 
more cautious counsels prevailed, and the opportunity thus offered, 
passed away, no more to return. The British commander found, 
as all indecisive generals will find, the truth of the remark of Phee- 
drus, to nothing more applicable than to unnecessary military de- 
lays. 

“ Elapsum semel 
Non ipse posset Jupiter reprehendere 
Occasionem rerum significat brevem.” 

Happily for himself and his country, the measures adopted by 
General Jackson, at this juncture, were dictated by another spirit. 
He might have concentrated his forces in some position below the 
town with as much promptness as possible, and, strengthened by 
such defences as the operations of the enemy might permit him to 
make, awaited his approach. Had he done so, he would have lost 
the country. All the moral effect of a vigorous attack, both in 
elevating the feelings of his own troops and in depressing those of 
his opponents, would have been lost. The enemy, not having 
learnt to respect the vigour of the American General nor the 
efficiency of his troops, w vould have advanced with full confidence, 
and without allowing time for any of those preparations which 
soon began to foreshadow, and finally produced the unexampled 
denouement. 

When General Jackson received intelligence that the British 
had reached the Mississippi, he instantly determined upon his 
plan of operations, and issued his orders for the movement of the 
troops. ‘The Inspector General, Colonel Hayne, was directed to 
proceed down the river with such force as could be immediately 
collected, and if he met the enemy advancing, to attack them and 
retard their march as much as possible. If, however, he found 
them encamped at the position where the latest information left 
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them, he was directed to take post in the Orange grove on La- 
rond’s plantation, and there await further orders: and he was as- 
sured, that he should be supported without delay by the command- 
ing general, and such strength as he could bring into the field. 

Hayne moved out within an hour afier receiving these decisive 
orders, and took with him a corps of about three hundred and 
fifty men, most of whom were mounted. 

General Jackson‘remained in the city to facilitate, by his pre- 
sence and directions, the assemblage and movement of his other 
corps. The 44th Regiment was on the opposite side of the river. 
It was brought over with the utmost despatch. General Coffee, 
with his command, was four miles above New Orleans. No time 
was lost in communicating to him, and to the corps of Planche 
and Daquin, the necessary orders, and requiring their immediate 
— General Carroll and Governor Claiborne, with the mi- 
itia force under their orders, were stationed upon the Gentilly 
road in the rear of the city, as it was not yet known where the 
actual point of approach and attack would be. 

The necessary dispositions having been made, and all the dis- 
posable force in motion, General Jackson left the city about sun- 
set. The whole force which marched out of New Orleans on this 
occasion, was as follows, agreeably to the return furnished to 
Eaton by the Adjutant General, Colonel Butler. 


Coftee’s brigade and Beal’s company, —- - : 648 
The 7th and 44th Regiments, - - - - 763 
Marines and artillery, - . - - - - 82 
Plauche’s and Daquin’s battalions, - - - 488 
Mississippi Dragoons under Hinds, w) ale 186 
2167 
From which are to be deducted— 
Hind’s command, not in action, - - - 186 
Two companies of Coflee’s brigade, left to hold the 
horses, estimated at - ° - . - 100 
— 286 


1881 

‘Making, probably, about eighteen hundred men, rank and file. 
Of this force, two of the regiments were regular troops. One had 
been some years raised, but the other was composed of new men, 
levied the preceding year. The residue were militia. Some be- 
longing to Louisiana and others to Tennessee, who had voluntarily 
tendered their services, and who had marched more than a thou- 
sand miles to repel the enemy from a distant border. It may 
convey some notion of the arduous nature of this service, and of 
the zeal and devotion of those who had cheerfully embarked in it, 
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if we state, that General Coffee’s command, having been informed 
that the enemy were hourly expected in force before New Orleans, 
and having been urged to hasten their movement, marched, in the 
last two days, one hundred and twenty miles, in an inclement sea- 
son, and through a country almost inundated by the autumnal 
rains. 

This force, about to place itself between the enemy and the ob- 
ject of his campaign, was, in a great measure, ignorant of the rudi- 
ments of discipline. Many of them had never seen an opposing 
weapon; and scarcely one of them had ever been brought into 
contact with civilized troops. They were now following their 
leader in a daring and desperate attack upon soldiers, who had 
fought in many a well contested field, and who were led by offi- 
cers whose reputation had been acquired in the great schools of 
war in Portugal and Spain. Of the strength of the enemy at this 
time, we have no authenticated statement. Eaton and La Tour 
estimate it at between four and five thousand men. Captain Cooke 
states that the first division consisted of sixteen hundred, and that 
this was reinforced during the action, so that at its close the ac- 
tual force of the British was two thousand, after deducting their 
loss. But there is an evident mistake in this computation, which 
is easily shown by a comparison of the accounts. 

The whole number of troops embarked in this fleet with Gene- 
ral Keane, is stated by Captain Cooke to have been four thousand 
seven hundred. But the author of the “ Narrative of the Cam- 
paigns of the British Army at Washington, Baltimore and New 
Orleans,” &c., who was an officer in the expedition, estimates the 
strength of the army at this time, as follows:— 

The 93d regiment. 

Six companies of the 95th. 

Two West India regiments. 

Two squadrons of dismounted dragoons. 

Detachments of artillery, rockets, sappers and engineers, and re- 
cruits for the different corps in this part of the world. 

Being the force brought from England and collected in the West 

Indies, and amounting to - - - 3500 
The 4th regiment. 

The 44th regiment. 
The 85th, which three had been serving in the Chesapeake. 
The 21st, which joined at Bermuda. 
The whole of these he estimates at - - 2500 
Making the total amount of force, bayonets we presume, 
as this is evident from his allusion in the case of the 
Highlanders, - - - - - 6000 


Admiral Cochrane, in his despatch of January 15th, 1815, re- 
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ports, that by the 21st all the troops, except the greater part of the 
two black regiments and the dragoons, were embarked in the 
boats. The author of the “ Narrative” estimates the two black 


regiments at eight hundred each, making = - - 1600 
Two squadrons of dragoons, say - - - 100 
1700 





We suppose that one thousand may be safely assumed as com- 
ing within the fair meaning of the “greater part,” and we shall 
thus have five thousand as the number actually embarked at this 
time in the boats. 

It is impossible to say how many of these were delayed till the 
action was over. But as it is known that heavy detachments ar- 
rived during its continuance, and took part in it, and as it is ex- 
pressly stated that the “sound of firing reached them and roused 
the rowers from their indolence,” we may fairly take the esti- 
mates of Eaton and La Tour as exhibiting the probable number 
of the British troops, who took part in this contest during its pro- 
gress. 

The enemy was upon the Mississippi, and their immediate de- 
signs were unknown. As soon as General Jackson arrived in 
their vicinity, he proceeded forward to make a reconnaissance of 
their position, and to arrange his plan of attack. The light of their 
fires enabled him to ascertain where they were stationed, and to 
perceive that they extended from the river into the plain, and that 
strong picquet guards were posted at intervals between their right 
flank and the swamp, which is here about a mile and a half from 
the Mississippi. Although the usual routine of military duties was 
observed in the general disposition of the troops, and in the ar- 
rangement of the guards, there was still an evident impression 
among the British troops that they had little to apprehend from 
an enemy. The men were apparently enjoying themselves by a 
full indulgence in the good things which fortune had given them; 
such, says one of them, as “hams, fowls, and wines of various 
descriptions,” and the light of their fires rendered distinctly visible 
their whole arrangement and operations. 

General Jackson’s plan was instantly formed and communicated 
to his officers. His right flank rested on the river, and his line 
extended into the plain, with General Coffee and his command 
upon the extreme left. That officer was directed to endeavour to 
turn the right flank of the British, and to attack them in rear. 
The rest of the line, under General Jackson’s immediate com- 
mand, was to advance in front; and as orders had previously been 
sent to Colonel Morgan, who was stationed below with a detach- 
ment of about three hundred and fifty men, to co-operate in the 
attack, it was hoped he would be able to attain their rear, and 
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thus succeed in intercepting their communication with the Bayou 
Bienvenue. General Coflee was to commence the attack, but this 
intention was frustrated by the intervention of a large double ditch, 
which his horses could not cross, and where he was compelled to 
leave them. In the meantime the armed Brig Caroline had been 
ordered by General Jackson to drop slowly down the river, and 
to anchor opposite the British camp. When the land attack com- 
menced, she was to open her broadside upon the enemy. 

Commodore Patterson accordingly descended the river, and 
— attained his position, dropped Ris anchor, and swung round 
upon his moorings. The character of his vessel seems to have 
been entirely unsuspected, and it was some time before she was 
challenged. No satisfactory answer being given, a rocket was 
thrown up, and Patterson, finding longer concealment impossible, 
though still waiting for the signal, discharged an iron storm upon 
the British bivouac. Thus the action commenced. 

It is, at all times, difficult graphically to describe the operations 
of a battle :—to trace the combination of the movements, to pre- 
sent to the reader distinctly the prominent and moving incidents, 
to mark the alternations of exertion and lassitude, and above all, 
to avoid the confusion so closely connected with an attempt to 
narrate, in succession, circumstances occurring simultaneously. 
And the task is still more discouraging, when the conflict is in the 
night, and when the opposing forces are mingled in mélée, instead 
of carrying on their operations agreeably to the principles of scien- 
tific warfare. We shall merely give the features of this irregular 
but spirited conflict, and pass on to the progress and result of the 
campaign. 

The armed brig was within musket shot of the bank, and her 
guns swept the whole plain. The British forces were gathered 
round their fires, reposing in apparent security, and without any 
protection from the sudden and destructive attack. They were 
instantly thrown into great confusion, and we might say, conster- 
nation; for some minutes passed before any efficient measures 
were adopted, either of annoyance or defence. The fires, how- 
ever, were at length extinguished and order restored; but proba- 
bly after the loss of one hundred men, killed and wounded by this 
extraordinary naval effort. Captain Cooke says, in his serto-comic 
manner—* and thus round after round and ball after ball were 
vomited forth, driving the troops into the most dire confusion, 
which caused a tenfold panic during the darkness, and the confu- 
sion beggared all description. No mob could be in a more utter 
state of disorganization.” 

As soon as the Caroline opened her fire, the main body of the 
American force, under the immediate orders of General Jackson, 
moved forward and soon met the enemy. The plan was to march 
in columns from the first position, and to form the line when sufli- 
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ciently advanced, as it is well known that an alignement is pre- 
served with much difficulty by new troops. By a misapprehen- 
sion, however, of one of the principal officers, this arrangement 
was not understood, and that portion of the troops beyond the im- 
mediate observation of General Jackson, attempted a forward 
movement with an extended front. At this place the river en- 
croached upon the plain, and the consequence was that the Ame- 
rican line soon became curved, and in fact so far broken, that de- 
tachments were forced from their position, and placed between 
their friends and enemies, and exposed to the fire of both. The 
effect of this mal-formation was felt through all the subsequent 
operations; and the darkness of the night prevented the applica- 
tion of the proper remedy. 

Still, however, both parties were soon warmly engaged, and 
the British fell back before their assvilants. The scene was, no 
doubt, an extraordinary one. It was at this time between eight 
and nine o’clock in the evening, and the last rays of twilight had 
disappeared. A damp fog was ascending from the Mississippi, 
and extending over the plain, shrouding objects, as it approached, 
in almost impenetrable darkness. The opposing forces had met, 
and were contending in a mortal struggle, guided in the attack by 
the flashes of their adversaries’ guns. General Keane says, in his 
official despatch—“ A more extraordinary conflict has perhaps 
never occurred; absolutely hand to hand, both officers and men.” 
The field was intersected by many small ditches, formed to con- 
vey the water of the river to the swamp, and the operations were 
continually affected by the interruptions which these occasioned. 
The combatants spoke the same language, and during this event- 
ful night friends and foes were intermingled, without discovering 
the character of each other till it was made known by actual con- 
tact, and announced by the death stroke. 

Under these circumstances, and with the occurrence of every 
variety of incident which may be found in the histories of the 
campaign, but which we have not time to describe, the British 
were driven from their positions, and gradually yielded about a 
mile of ground. 

While these operations were in progress, General Coffee had 
dismounted his corps and led them to the right of the British 
army. As soon as the broadside of the Caroline told him that his 
movement could no longer be concealed, he formed his line at 
right angles with the British order of position, and pushed on to 
the attack. He received their fire sooner than he had anticipated, 
because the guns of the brig had driven them into the plain for 
safety. Coffee returned the fire, and with much eflect. The enemy 
retreated before him, and after forming more than once, and as 
often falling back, took up a position in an orange grove. They 
were dislodged from this after a sharp conflict, and finally reached 
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the river and took refuge in a sort of redoubt, formed by a double 
levee, which had been constructed to resist the encroachment of 
the river. Here they were secure from the fire of the Caroline, 
and Coffee, satisfied of the danger of attempting to dislodge them, 
withdrew his troops, and proceeded to join General Jackson. 

The second division of the British army arrived during the en- 
gagement, and took an immediate and efficient share in its opera- 
tion. From the point of its approach, and the nature of the attack 
assigned to General Coffee, its first effort was directed against the 
rear of the Tennessee riflemen. 

General Jackson, fearing the consequences of a longer prosecu- 
tion of the action with new troops, now much scattered, deter- 
mined to relinquish further efforts, and encamped where he had 
halted upon the field of battle. Here his troops remained unmo- 
lested till morning. 

Captain Cooke has described this action in his usual spirited 
manner. But he has introduced an episode, as wonderful as any 
to be found in the most veracious romance. It narrates the adven- 
tures of Captain Hallen and his company, and as the author was 
not present, not joining the army till the 5th of January, it is fairly 
presumable that he received the account of Captain Hallen’s ad- 
ventures from the gallant hero himself. It is in the true Ercles vein, 
and sets forth how Captain Hallen’s company was in “ proud 
array,” and “ burning for a trial of strength with the long vaunted 
prowess of American riflemen.” How General Jackson came “ on 
in person with three thousand regular troops and militia men to 
the fight, the latter in coloured clothes.” “Some even assert that 
they counted more men than here specified.’ Captain Hallen’s 
command must have contained some marvellous arithmeticians, 
with marvellous powers of vision. Falstaff’s men in buckram 
were but the type of these. What, three thousand counted out of 
eighteen hundred! More than six hundred of these were across 
the field a mile distant, and to add to the wonder, this deliberate 
numbering took place in a dark night, in the confusion of a battle 
unprecedented in modern times, and while the gallant captain was 
opposing the whole American army with eighty men! If that 
officer has not received his baton, his country is ungrateful, and 
a field marshal lost to her service. 

But to proceed in our examination; we are next told, that’ 
“They fought foot to foot, and hand to hand, and probably since 
the invention of gunpowder there is no instance on record of two 
opposing parties fighting so long muzzle to muzzle.” Poor Hal- 
len’s detachment was left alone, “isolated like a ball of fire, to 
fight for themselves.” We will let the simile pass muster, as we 
are not captiously inclined. Our author continues, “ Neither an- 
cient nor modern history can show a parallel resistance to that 
made against General Jackson by Captain Hallen and his com- 
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pany,” “and at a time, too, when the main body of the British 
were nothing more or less than a confused mob in uniform,” &c. 

Captain Cooke is sometimes disposed to be facetious. He is 
particularly so at the close of this narrative, where he says, that 
“ General Jackson, as a last resource, laid hold of some of his 
posse comitatus, that were wandering about in the utter darkness, 
and implored them to sit down one by one in a row,” &c. But 
above all, when he states that “the British, having won the vie- 
tory, had no more to do than to follow it up,” &c., and it may be, 
that in the same vein of dry humour, he recounts the adventures 
of Captain Hallen, as a satire upon some military Bobadil. But if 
the worthy chronicler is serious, we must seriously tell him, that 
a cruder or a more incredible story is not to be found in modern 
military annals. Why, it is refuted in its main point by the official 
report of the British commanding General. He says expressly, 
that a vigorous attack was made on the picquets under Captain 
Hallen and Captain Schaw, and that “these officers and their 
respective picquets conducted themselves with firmness, and check- 
ed the enemy for a considerable time; but renewing their attack 
with a large force, and pressing at these points, Colonel Thornton 
judged it necessary to move up the reinainder of both corps,” 
namely, the 95th and 85th regiments. That the outpost of Cap- 
tain Hallen was not maintained by that officer, is also admitted 
by General Keane. He says that the enemy made a last effort, 
and “at first, his line drove in all the advanced posts.” He then 
proceeds to describe how, by the exertions of Colonel Thornton, 
the Americans were finally repulsed. 

There is little gained by this system of rhodomontade—by ex- 
alting ourselves and depressing our adversaries. If eighty men of 
the British army could foil General Jackson and his whole force, 
what censure is strong enough for a commander, and for his 
army of four thousand men, who could suffer such an adversary 
to throw them into confusion, “to convert them into a confused 
mob,” to attack them with an inferior force, to drive them from 
their positions, and finally to sleep quietly upon the field of battle? 

This panegyric upon a portion of the force, at the expense of 
the residue, is akin to the fortunate solution, by which our English 
congeners accounted, during the late war, for the victories of the 
striped bunting and the fir frigates over those wooden bulwarks 
whose thunders had so long “quelled the floods below.” They 
said, and no doubt believed, that the crews of the American ships 
were composed of Englishmen: thus complacently claiming the 
credit of the victory, which side soever it might visit, without re- 
flecting, that if a crew composed of Englishmen, in an American 
ship, could conquer a similar crew in an English ship, the differ- 
ence must result from: the courage, efficiency, and experience of 
the officers ; and as these were native Americans, their character 
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and services must be a treasure of which we have a right to be 
proud. 

Captain Cooke will allow us to say, and we do it upon the best 
information, that the picquet in question was stationed at the in- 
tersection of the main road running along the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, and one of the numerous ditches, which collect and convey 
away the water, that would otherwise destroy the hopes of the 
planter upon this fertile plain. The principal part of the guard 
were in the ditch, and protected by that and by a slight post and 
rail fence. Some of them, however, were probably advanced in 
the road to give the first intelligence of the approaching enemy. 
When that part of the American army under the Smadiens per- 
sonal direction of General Jackson, amounting to about three 
hundred men, instead of three thousand, which advanced upon 
the road, were within reach of the enemy, the picquet opened its 
fire upon the assailing troops, and immediately fell back to the 
next ditch, about one hundred and fifty yards in the rear of the 
former. The Americans did not halt. They did not even check 
their motion. The fire was almost harmless, and the order to 
charge was immediately given and obeyed. When, however, the 
advancing column gained the second ditch, where the picquet 
was posted, a much more efficient fire was received, which killed 
and wounded several men, and disabled two of the artillery horses 
employed in drawing the guns. This circumstance occasioned a 
pause. The two guns were unlimbered, and turned round upon 
the enemy, who again yielded their position, and sought safety in 
retreat. It was at this moment that Colonel Thornton reinforced 
the discomfited guard, as described by General Keane, with the 
85th and 95th regiments, and assumed the immediate direction 
of the British operations at this point. And here then succeeded 
one of the sharpest conflicts which marked this eventful night. 
Here it was that the combatants were intermingled, assailants and 
defenders; the regular disposition of the troops broken up; personal 
strength and activity restored to that importance, which belonged 
to them in the early periods of history, and many a deed of valour 
shrouded by the darkness of the night and by the grave. 

This scene continued about fifty minutes, when the British gave 
way, and occupied the position we have before described, where 
they were protected, as in a redoubt, by a double bank or levee. 

he videttes, who had been sent on the first intelligence of the 
approach of the enemy to the Chef Menteur, to ascertain whether 
they probably contemplated any operations upon that line of com- 
munication, returned during the engagement, and reported that 
there were no demonstrations in that quarter. General Carroll 
was immediately ordered to move down his troops from the posi- 
tion he occupied, and General Jackson determined to renew the 
attack with his whole force in the morning. But he found, on 
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opening a communication with General Coffee, that considerable 
reinforcements had been received by the enemy during the night, 
and that he had probably their whole army before him, of whose 
actual strength he was ignorant. He felt that the important trust 
committed to him, that of guarding the great artery of more than 
half the Union, could best be executed by assuming a defensive 
position, and putting nothing more to hazard than the progress of 
circumstances might require. The enemy had received a salutary 
lesson, and his own troops had been taught, that they might suc- 
cessfully contend with those disciplined warriors, the prestige of 
whose glory was now destroyed. Delay gave strength, moral and 
physical, to him. To them it was fraught with the most disastrous 
consequences. 

The next morning, therefore, at dawn, he fell back unmolested 
to a position about two miles higher up the Mississippi, where the 
swamp and the river approached nearest to each other, and where, 
therefore, his line of defence would be the shortest and most tena- 
ble. General Hinds, with about three hundred militia, dragoons 
and infantry, was left near the field of battle, and took possession 
of a house within five or six hundred yards of the British line, 
where they remained undisturbed till the morning of the 28th, 
when they retired before General Packenham, who moved out with 
his whole force. And yet Captain Cooke claims this as a “ victory 
won” by the British. We may well ask, if a conflict, so conducted 
and terminated, was a victory, what would have been a defeat? 
We suppose nothing short of the annihilation of their whole army. 

This battle, thus fought and ended, saved New Orleans. Not 
by its necessary effects upon the series of military operations, but 
by its moral influence upon the invaders and invaded. It is evi- 
dent, in taking a retrospective view of the incidents of that pe- 
riod, that the British army made its descent on Louisiana with 
a high, perhaps not too high, confidence in its own prowess; but 
with a thorough contempt for its adversaries. They forgot the 
cautious maxim, not to underrate our opponents. The author of 
the Subaltern in America, who was an officer in the expedition, 
says, “ We held them,” the Americans, “in too much contempt 
to fear their attack.” Another journalist, an officer of the British 
army, observes, that “upon this intelligence our wonted confidence 
returned, and we betook ourselves to our former occupations, re- 
marking, that as the Americans had never yet dared to attack, there 
is no great probability of their doing so on the present occasion.” 
And Captain Cooke, after slightly hinting, con amore, at the “ rich 
merchandise” of New Orleans, subjoins, in the course of his nar- 
rative, this remark, of which he thinks the result of the campaign 
furnished a practical illustration, “that insignificant objects are 
not to be despised, and left to be captured at the will and pleasure 
of the dilatory.” Had the American army shut themselves up in 
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New Orleans, or taken a position below the city, and awaited the 
onset of the invaders, in the ordinary course of events, skill, dis- 
cipline, and experience must have done their work, and sealed 
the fate of the country. The great object, therefore, of the Ame- 
rican General, was to teach his adversary caution, and thus to 
retard his advance, while his own troops might gradually acquire 
confidence in themselves and their leader. That the plan was suc- 
cessful, is evident from the fact, that during four precious days, 
between the 23d and the 28th, the British army kept within their 
lines, and were employed in the necessary communications with 
their fleet, whence heavy guns were brought, to destroy or drive 
off the little brig, which continued to annoy them with its iron 
messengers. 

This action cost the Americans two hundred and thirteen in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, and La Tour states that the British 
official report acknowledges a loss of three hundred and five. ‘The 
return we have not seen. 

The position now occupied by the Americans was immediately 
behind the race or flume of a mill, which was supplied with water 
from the Mississippi. The river, at this time, though falling, was 
fortunately higher than the natural bank, and crevasses or breaches 
were made in the levee, by which the swamp was inundated, and 
the front and left of the American position partially secured. In 
about a week, however, this advantage was lost by the subsidence 
of the water. 

Every effort of the American General and his army was now 
directed to the construction of such defences as time and their 
position allowed. The troops were indefatigable at their labour, 
and their works, though rude, soon gave them confidence. A ram- 
part of earth was thrown up on the northern bank of the mill 
race, and this was strengthened from day to day. The pressure 
of circumstances led to the adoption of an extraordinary expedi- 
ent. The plain was a dead level, saturated with water, and it was 
almost impossible to procure earth with sufficient facility. Bales of 
cotton were therefore brought from New Orleans, and placed upon 
the line. These were covered with earth, and of such materials 
was the rampart formed. Until the final battle of the 8th of Janu- 
ary, the work was industriously prosecuted. And the whole extent 
of the barricade constructed in this manner, from the river to the 
swamp, was eight hundred and forty-five yards. Thence the work 
was continued six hundred and ninety-one yards into the swamp, 
till it became impassable. But the mode of construction was 
changed. As cannon could not be here used, the parapet was 
formed of two rows of logs, about two feet apart, piled upon one 
another, having the interval filled with earth, so as to resist mus- 
ketry. Cannon were mounted at proper intervals along the line, 
and the troops were assigned their regular position in the event 
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of an alarm. After all, this was but a slight field entrenchment, 
and utterly unworthy of notice as a military work, when compared 
with those proud fortresses, which had heey won by British valour 
in the Hispano Lusitanian peninsula. The ditch was about thirty 
inches deep, and the parapet about six feet high. Behind this 
straight line, thus constructed and stretching across the plain, the 
Americans were prepared to receive their assailants. 

But there were other objects pressing upon the attention of the 
American General. He was not at ease on the subject of the ap- 
proach to New Orleans by the Gentilly road and the Bayou St. 
John, and an alarm of the appearance of the enemy in those 
quarters, compelled him to detach a portion of his force to repel 
the expected attack. It also prevented him from calling to his aid 
a considerable detachment of the Louisiana militia, which he had 
thought it prudent to station in the exposed districts. The com- 
mand of the water, enjoyed by the enemy, in fact laid open to him 
the communications into the heart of the country, penetrated, as 
we have seen, by navigable channels, marking the peculiar geolo- 
gical features of this singular alluvial region. Tt was not till about 
the 28th that General Jackson became satisfied the enemy was 
determined to make his real effort by an advance in front. 

In the mean time, on the 25th, Sir Edward Packenham arriv- 
ed, and assumed the command of the British army. He made 
some change in its interior organization, and Captain Cooke says, 
manifested strong disapprobation at the measures which had been 
adopted. He may have felt the sentiment, and expressed it; but 
he went no further, for his brief military career was marked by 
the same deliberate caution, and want of enterprise, which had 
characterized General Keane, and which would have tarnished 
his memory as a soldier, had it not been redeemed by his high 
personal bearing in the hour of peril, and by his untimely death. 

Offensive operations were resumed by the British on the 27th, 
when they opened a battery of red-hot shot upon the Caroline, 
and succeeded in setting her on fire. She blew up and disappear- 
ed, after having rendered the most essential service to the defen- 
sive operations. She had seriously injured the enemy, and annoy- 
ed them more, and continued to beat up their quarters for three 
days almost without intermission. 

General Jackson had been unmolested during four days, when 
at dawn on the 28th the British army marched out of their lines, 
and driving before them General Hinds and his corps of observa- 
tion, advanced towards the American position. ‘They marched in 
two columns, one on the bank of the river and the other on the 
skirt of the plain. When they arrived within the range of the 
American cannon, these were opened upon them, and the columns 
immediately halted, and deploying into line, were ordered, says 
the official journal of the British operations, “to lie down.” The 
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armed ship Louisiana, anchored in the river opposite to the right 
flank of the American line, sent her shot into the British ranks, 
while the cannon, placed in battery along the entrenched position, 
were served with spirit and considerable effect. The enemy re- 
turned the fire from their field artillery, and threw their bombs 
and rockets into the American lines. During seven hours did this 
scene continue, with but sixteen casualties on the side of the 
Americans, while those on the side of the British are computed 
at one hundred and twenty. Finally, the assailants relinquished 
the attack, and retired to a new position, about a mile and a half 
in front of the American entrenchment. 

It is difficult to reconcile the operations of this day with any 
rational object the British general could have in view. If he left 
his camp with a design to attack his enemy, there was no visible 
reason why he stopped the movement, when he had reached the 
point, where, as Captain Cooke says, the blood of the men “ was 
up ready for the usual rush.” And the author of the Subaltern in 
America asserts, that “ one spirited dart, such as we were prepar- 
ing to make, must have carried us through them,” the American 
entrenchments, “but our ardour was repressed.” It is obvious 


that the great body of the army expected an immediate assault | 


would be ordered. Certainly, the resistance experienced from 
the land and naval batteries was not greater than ought to have 
been anticipated, and much less than when, eleven days later, the 
final and disastrous effort was made. 

If the British general expected to terrify his enemy by the dis- 
charge of rockets and bombs, and thus to throw him into confu- 
sion, and then mount the works, he assuredly reckoned without 
his host. ‘Those missiles proved almost harmless, and the Ameri- 
can backwoodsmen, who, if they had ever heard of a bomb or a 
rocket, had probably pictured to themselves some terrible instru- 
ment of destruction, soon learned, that like another enemy, they 
were more formidable in appearance than in reality. 

Captain Cooke says that this affair, “ to soften it off, was called 
a reconnaissance.” “ Words,” Mirabeau told the French Conven- 
tion, “are things.” Still it is difficult to reconcile to common sense 
the idea, that a sight of General Jackson’s works, standing directly 
in front of the British troops upon a naked plain, was properly 
purchased by a loss of one hundred and twenty killed and wound- 
ed, and by the far more serious loss of moral — produced 
by a distant cannonade of seven hours, and by the sheltered posi- 
tion and inactive state of the British troops. Captain Cooke says, 
“Indeed, the Americans, seeing the backs of the red coats, were 
elated accordingly, and were almost inclined to make a sortie.” 
Not almost, but altogether; for Colonel Henderson was actually 
ordered to attack a party of the light troops, which had advanced 
near the American lines, and marched out for that purpose; but 
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mistaking the nature of his orders, placed himself in a false posi- 
tion, and lost his own life with five of his men. 

The British general seemed now to consider heavy battering 
artillery essential to his success, and the army and navy were 
zealously engaged in transporting from the fleet the proper ord- 
nance. Their supplies, too, and in fact all their materiel, were on 
board the vessels, more than sixty miles from them, and separated 
by a shallow arm of the sea, navigable only for boats of light draft 
of water. It may well be supposed, that the necessary intercom- 
munication was preserved with great labour, and indeed the Bri- 
tish accounts present a frightful picture of the difficulties they were 
compelled to encounter by the shallow water and sand bars of the 
lake, and by the mud and marshes, and intricate navigation of the 
Bayous. By the 31st, however, ten eighteen and four twenty-four 
pound carronades, together with the necessary ammunition, were 
brought to the British lines. 

Sir Edward Packenham occupied a naked defenceless position. 
He was, in fact, almost in a cul de sac; for only one avenue of 
retreat was open to him, in the event of any disaster which might 
compel him to retire; and this was over a marshy plain, and down 
a narrow, intricate channel, where he was liable at any time to 
be assailed, and to have his movement checked. His means of 
transportation were inadequate to the conveyance of one half of 
his force, so that in any attempt to retire, they would have been 
necessarily separate, and thus liable to be beaten in detachment. 
He had, besides, no place of depét for his stores. 

Why, in this situation, he did not secure his position against a 
coup de main, is among the inexplicable circumstances of this 
strangely conducted expedition. A Roman Imperator, in the stern 
days of the republic, would probably have been thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock, for this neglect of the first principles of ancient 
castrametation, and a soldier of the school of Napoleon would 
have dashed at once upon the enemy, neglecting his own defences 
and disregarding theirs. The British general did neither. 

Arrangements were now making in the camp of the invaders 
for an attack upon the American lines. It is stated in the journal 
of operations, transmitted by General Lambert, that the plan was 
to breach the American parapet, and silence their batteries, “ while 
the troops were to be moved forward to storm the work, as soon 
as a practicable breach was effected.” In order to execute this 
plan, three batteries, mounted with heavy cannon, were construct- 
ed immediately in front of the American works, and at the distance 
of about six hundred yards. Besides the guns mounted in the 
American lines, their defences were seconded by the flank fire of 
the Louisiana, and by batteries erected on the opposite side of the 
Mississippi. 

The preparations within the British lines, and particularly the 
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noise of working parties on the last night of the year, indicated 
plainly to their vigilant opponents, that the next day would usher 
in another tay, ape The dawn was obscured by a heavy fog, 
which shut out the sight of all objects at a few yards distance, and 
this circumstance, fortunate for the British, enabled them to prose- 
cute their work without interruption, and to take the position as- 
signed to the troops. About eight o’clock, however, the fog began 
to disappear, and their batteries immediately opened upon the 
American lines. Their guns were well served and skilfully directed, 
and the first effort of two of their batteries was directed against 
the quarters of the American General, which were known to the 
enemy. These were pierced by more than one hundred balls, 
bombs, and rockets, and almost demolished. But this uncourteous 
attempt proved fruitless, for he had repaired, as was his custom 
upon the first appearance of alarm, to the lines, where he conti- 
nued during the cannonade. 

There is no doubt that at the commencement of this operation 
the fire of the British was superior to that of the Americans. Their 
cannoniers were skilful, experienced, and well commanded, and 
they poured upon their adversaries discharge after discharge, 
with great rapidity and precision. Few indeed of the patriotic 
republicans, led by their own zeal to participate in this desperate 
and doubtful struggle, had ever conceived the existence of such a 
scene as that which was passing before them. Still, however, they 
were not found wanting in this hour of trial. Their batteries im- 
mediately answered the fire of the British, and gradually gaining 
the ascendency, dismounted their guns, killed and disabled the ar- 
tillery men, and almost demolished the works which had been 
thrown up. About three o’clock the fire of the British was si- 
lenced, and their army retired to their camp. 

During this severe cannonade, the whole of the enemy’s force 
was drawn out and stationed in the ditches in the rear of their 
batteries, ready to advance to the storm of the American entrench- 
ments, as soon as a serious impression should be made upon them. 
Independently of the loss occasioned to the British by the direct 
fire from the lines, many casualties were caused by the armed 
ship and the opposite batteries, which enfiladed and seriously an- 
noyed them. Certainly the immediate theatre of this struggle 
must have presented a singular spectacle to these troops, many of 
whom had followed the standard of Wellington in his victorious 
career from Lisbon to Toulouse. There, the strongest fortresses, 
constructed with all the skill of modern military science, had 
opened their gates to these very troops, or had seen them scale 
the ramparts in the face of the most terrible opposition, and at- 
tended with circumstances of horrible atrocity, thg details of which 
no historian can record. But here was a body of undisciplined 
men, collected suddenly from all the avocations of civil life, with- 
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out military skill or experience, and whose officers were chosen 
from themselves, and with no higher qualifications than native 
courage, strong intellect and genuine patriotism can confer. And 
these farmers and artisans and merchants and lawyers, amount- 
ing to less than one half of the British force, were now posted 
behind a line of cotton bags partially covered with earth, while 
the confident invaders were “supine,” as General Lambert ex- 
presses it, or “lying down,” as the Journal of Operations says, 
in the planters’ ditches, waiting for a propitious moment to sally 
forth, and disperse what Captain Cooke calls General Jackson’s 
“posse comitatus.” “ Was not this,” inquires our author signifi- 
cantly, “ enough to sicken the best troops in the world?” 

At one moment, however, there was an excitement in the ene- 
my’s lines, a note of preparation for the coming onset, whose issue, 
had it taken place, is beyond our ken. Two caissons were blown 
up by a rocket, and the accident itself, and the momentary con- 
fusion attending it, probably led the British to suppose that some 
serious disaster had occurred. Their fire was suspended for a 
brief space, and a movement in the ranks was visible. They also 
manifested their emotion by three cheers. These were instantly 
sent back in startling shouts from the American lines, and were 
accompanied by a general salvo from the artillery. The besiegers 
resumed their former position, apparently satisfied, that no favour- 
able effect had yet been produced by their fire. 

During the progress of these efforts, an attempt was made to 
turn the left flank of the Americans. A detachment was order- 
ed to penetrate the swamp, and passing the extreme left of the 
position, to attain, if practicable, the rear. Had this plan succeed- 
ed, it is possible, that in the consequent confusion, the assailing 
columns might have surmounted the entrenchments, and destroyed 
the American army. But such a manceuvre was too obvious not 
to engage the attention of General Jackson. He was well aware 
of the exposed condition of his left flank, and he had therefore 
adopted every practicable expedient to place it in safety. The 
breach in the levee had raised the water in the swamp, and had 
thus diminished the extent of the line of operations. Its defence 
was committed to General Coffee, and if untarnished honour, 
chivalrous courage, and the most devoted patriotism give any 
claims to confidence, this lamented soldier well merited that of his 
commander. He enjoyed it, and proved himself worthy of it. 

This station required the most vigilant and severe attention. 
It was to be guarded day and night. From the depth of the 
water, it became necessary to erect a sort of scaffolding of logs 
and brush, upon which the troops could rest. This was pushed 
as far into the swamp as practicable, and the underwood cut 
down for some distance in front, that the riflemen might have 
timely notice of any advancing foe. The labour and exposure of 
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this particular service were excessive, but they were cheerfully 
borne by men inured to hardships, and identified with the cause in 
which . were engaged. ‘Three British officers of engineers un- 
dertook to penetrate into this morass, and endeavour to discover 
some way, by which the position might be turned. While wading 
through the water, they suddenly came upon the station of three 
of the practised marksmen, who were scattered through the marsh. 
They were seated behind a log, and each taking deliberate aim 
at one of the officers, these were instantly killed. 

For a few days subsequent to this period, both parties were 
busily engaged in their respective preparations for attack and de- 
fence, as it was obvious that some ie ecisive event would soon bring 
the campaign to a close. Reinforcements were received by each 
of the combatants. Without entering into numerical details, lit- 
tle satisfactory to the general reader, we content ourselves with 
stating, as the best estimate we have been able to make from the 
data within our reach, that the British army was finally swelled 
to about nine thousand men on the left bank of the river, and that 
the number of combatants in the American army, was, as before 
stated, four thousand two hundred and sixty-four. The official 
returns, which are annexed to this article, furnish all necessary 
information on the subject of the defensive force. But the actual 
strength of the British army has never been publicly made known. 
The English writers, who have recorded the events of this expe- 
dition, and whose works we have met with, deal in vague gene- 
ralities, and present no credible estimate of the final strength of 
their army. The different corps which composed it are named 
below,* as given in La Tour’s memoir, together with his estimate 


* List of the several corps of the British army employed in the expedition to New 
Orleans, as given in the Appendix to La Tour’s Historical Memoir. 
4th Regiment, King’s Own, Lieut. Col. Francis Brooke, - - 750 strong. 
7th ditto. Royal Fusileers, Lieut. Col. E. Blakeney, = - 850 “ 
14th ditto. Dutchess of York’s Own Gages geen) Lieut. 


Col. C. M. Baker, - 350 “ 
2st ditto. Royal North Britain F asileers, Lieut. Col. W. Pat- 
terson, - - 900 « 
40th ditto. Somersetshire, Licet. Col. H. Thornton, . - 1000 * 
43d = ditto. Monmouth (Light Infantry,) Lieut. Col. Patrickson, 850 “ 
44th ditto. East Essex, Lieut. Col. Hon. Thomas Mullen, ° —_—. * 
85th ditto. Buck volunteers (Light rane _— Col. Wil- 
liam Thornton, - . - 650 “ 
93d —s ditto. Highland, Lieut. Col. Robert. Dale, - - - 1100 * 
95th ditto. Rifle Corps, Major Samuel Mitchell, - - 500 *« 
Ist ditto. West India, Lieut. Col. C. W. Whitby, ° : 700“ 
5th ditto. West India, Lieut. Col. A. M. K. Hamilton, . 700 
A detachment from the 62d regiment, i. x eee. see 
Rocket brigade, oetiery. ove, engmonm, sappers and miners, 1500 “ 
a al Marines, - : ° ° ° - Ie * 
Sailors from the Fleet, . - - - . : . - 20 « 
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of the numbers of each, and of the general aggregate. In Bissett’s 
history of the reign of George the third, the American force, col- 
lected for the defence of New Orleans, is stated at thirty thou- 
sand!!! The author of the Narrative of the Campaigns of the Bri- 
tish army at Washington, Baltimore and New Orleans, himself a 
participator in the scenes he describes, after mentioning the con- 
flicting estimates of the American force, varying, as he says, from 
twenty-three thousand to thirty thousand, chooses “a middle 
course,” and supposes “ their whole force to be about twenty-five 
thousand.” 

In Baines’ History of the Wars of the French Revolution, these 
exaggerated computations are reduced nearer to the standard of 
truth. ‘This writer says, that the force on each side, at the battle 
of the 8th, was about ten thousand men. 

From the official returns it will be perceived, that the lowest of 
these estimates more than doubles the actual number of armed 
men, who defended the American lines at the final repulse of the 
British. 

Objects, which were thus exaggerated, must have been seen 
through a magnifying medium. Indeed, no clearer evidence is ne- 
cessary, that the issue was equally mortifying and unexpected, than 
these attempts thus to increase the force of the Americans, and 
proportionably to diminish their claims. 

The British force, however, was perfectly armed and supplied, 
with much labour, it is true, but still well supplied, with all the ne- 
cessary materiel which they required. Their magazines, with the 
fleet, were filled with whatever was wanted, and these were freely 
opened to the demands of the army. The expedition had been 
abundantly prepared from the English arsenals. 

On the 3d of January, General Jackson informed the Secretary 
of War, that no arms had then arrived. They were yet upon the 
river, having left Pittsburg the preceding autumn. He adds, 
“hardly one-third of the Kentucky troops, so long expected, are 
armed, and the arms they have are not fit for use.” 

It was lamentable that at this juncture some defect of inferior 
administration should have left unarmed a large portion of the 
force assembled at this point from so great a distance, and re- 
quired by such imperious circumstances. But so it was, and the 
anxiously expected arms did not arrive till the British were driven 
discomfited from the attack. 

We shall not stop to dwell upon the other defective arrange- 
ments for supplies, particularly of proper clothing, of which the 
distant militia were almost destitute. Harassing, indeed, were 
these circumstances to the troops, and perplexing to their leader; 
but they did not, like the want of arms, vitally affect the operations. 
Without arms the troops could not fight; but suffering and priva- 
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tion they could endure and overcome. And they did so. This 
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duty came down to them like an inheritance from their revolu- 
tionary fathers, and well was it performed. 

We are desirous, however, of not being misunderstood. Far 
be it from us to cast the slightest imputation upon the venerable 
and patriotic man who then presided over the councils of our coun- 
try, or upon his associates in this momentous struggle. Nobly, 
indeed, did they sustain the honour of the country, and rich arene 
be their reward in the public gratitude. But their surveillance 
could not extend to every portion of every region of this vast con- 
federacy, and derangements in the execution of the best concerted 
plans are every where the necessary consequence of extensive 
operations. 

As we have already stated, the American lines were constructed 
on the upper bank of an old mill race. The lower side of the 
race presented a kind of glacis, and was left untouched. The 
fences in the neighbourhood were taken and planted upon the bank, 
to support the earth, and prevent it from falling into the race. 
Thus rudely constructed was the parapet. As different portions 
of the line were committed to different corps, and as the weather 
was remarkably inclement, there was little symmetry in the work. 
It was very unequal both in height and thickness, penetrable in 
some places by the enemy’s balls on the 1st of January, and in 
others twenty feet broad. 

With a commendable precaution, two other lines of defence 
were constructed, one about two miles in rear of the principal 
position, and the third still nearer to the city. The work upon 
these was vigorously prosecuted, and they soon assumed a re- 
+ pom appearance. It was the intention of General Jackson, 
if compelled to retreat, to fall back in succession to these positions, 
and there renew the contest. It was a noble resolution thus to de- 
termine on transferring their standard from parapet to parapet, 
gee , if compelled to yield, to superior numbers and discipline, 

ut still resisting while resistance should be within their power. If 
executed, it would have been a beautiful illustration of the com- 
mand of Tydides to the Grecian troops, when compelled to fall 
back before the Trojan army. 

$6 A’naa meds Teaus releappéivor acév onisow 
Eizers.”” 

Their banner would have thus continued a signal of confidence 
to the troops, and of hope to the devoted city, which now, within 
plain view, was stimulating one party to exertion by its “rich 
merchandise,” and the other, by all those sympathies and feelings 
which its precarious condition was so well calculated to awaken. 

Should the enemy succeed in gaining his works by escalade, it 
was the impression of the American General! that he could retard 
their advance with his mounted force, so as to be enabled to retire 
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in safety, and place his troops in the rear of the second entrench- 
ment in time for a vigorous defence. 

Behind the second line were ‘stationed all the troops, and they 
unfortunately amounted to between twelve and fifteen hundred 
who were unarmed. This arrangement gave the position an ap- 
pearance of strength, and every such appearance, which could 
impose upon the enemy, was how, more than ever, necessary to 
a successful resistance. 

There was, indeed, but little opportunity for strategetic combi- 
nations during the progress of this campaign. The theatre of ope- 
rations was, from physical causes, necessarily bounded by the 
visible horizon. The dark nights and the dense fogs, it is true, al- 
lowed the work of the spade and the axe to go on with less danger 
and interruption; but from dawn till twilight, the parties stood be- 
fore each other, watching every movement, and equally exposed 
to observation. 

We would not, if we could, cast the slightest unmerited reproach 
upon the memory of the brave but unfortunate soldier, who con- 
ducted this invading expedition. He had many difficulties to en- 
counter, resulting from the face of the country, and from the dis- 
tance between his line of operations and his naval depéts. It is 
obvious that he had not read, or did not heed, the maxim of the 
great master of modern military science: “ J] ne faut,” says Na- 
poleon, “ point faire une guerre timide.” Our article is a narra- 
tive, not a critique. And it must necessarily be so. The professional 
reader would not come here for technical details, nor would the 
general one find any interest in their perusal. We have besides 
not the time, and we may add, in all sincerity, that we do not 
feel ourselves able to enter into an analytical investigation of the 
faults and failures of this ill starred irruption. But it is open to 
the slightest glance, that while the British General was unimpeach- 
ably brave, his movements were slow, cautious, and “ timides.” 
The vigour of his adversary had produced an impression, that his 
means of resistance were far greater than in fact they were. 

But on the other hand, Sir Edward Packenham had great ad- 
vantages over his opponent from the very nature of his command, 
and from the quality of his troops. He led none but regular forces, 
in a high state of discipline. His means, both of subsistence and 
annoyance, required nothing more than laborious transportation, 
and his cares and exertions were limited to his military duties. 
He had no one to thwart, to impede, to arraign him. 

Far different was the situation of the American commander. 
He had the same military labours and responsibility as his rival. 
But he had others, not less perplexing, and which that rival knew 
not of. 

The civil history of this campaign is perhaps not less interest- 
ing, certainly not less instructive than the military. At some future 
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day we may endeavour to present it to our readers. To attempt 
it now, would be to tax their patience beyond any reasonable 
limits of forbearance. But it is essential to a just appreciation of 
the true state of affairs, to recollect that the composition of the 
American army was not favourable to strict subordination—that 
they were inexperienced, partially unsupplied, collected from very 
different regions, hastily brought together, and almost all voluntar 
militia. The population of Louisiana was principally of mat 
descent, and though they behaved nobly during the whole contest, 
still, in looking back upon circumstances as they were, it is easy 
to see that the elements of discord were present, and that great 
firmness and prudence were necessary in combining such mate- 
rials into one mass. 

There were other difficulties, peculiar to that time, and some 
of them to that place. Disaflection was there, not among many, 
but still among enough to make the public mind unquiet. The 
imminence of the danger rendered the most vigorous measures 
necessary. The theatre of operations and the vicinity of the 
army converted a large and populous city into a beleaguered 
camp. Anxiety and alarm were every where prevalent, and each 
day produced its ten thousand rumours, ever varying, but still 
upholding the feverish excitement. The institutions of our country 
are essentially pacific—from their nature and operations suited 
to a state of peace, and not to all the exigencies of a defensive 
warfare. We do not recognise the principle, that the laws are 
ever silent among arms, nor in the darkest day of the republic, 
should its darkest day approach, could we, by any established 
formula, pass that decree, “ ne quid detrimenti capiat respublica,” 
which was heard in Rome when the Capitol was in danger; nor 
authorize any magistrate to perform the functions of a dictator. 
Once, in the most portentous period of the revolution, and while 
the Articles of Confederation loosely prescribed the powers and 
duties of the general government, an authority approaching this 
was conferred upon him, who never exercised any power except 
for his country’s benefit. What might have been unsafe in any 
other hands, was, from habit, from principle, from temperament, 
safe in the hands of Washington. 

Certain it is, however, that there are times when a military 
officer, to whom a great trust is confided, may be called on to 
violate the laws, that the Constitution may be preserved. Such 
cases cannot be foreseen and defined. They must be met when 
they come. But this involves a fearful responsibility, and they 
should therefore be so extreme, as to leave no doubt of the duties 
they impose. No one, not lost in metaphysical abstractions, would 
insist on the preservation of formal regulations, or even of ordi- 
nary enactments, in those cases of extreme peril, where an invad- 
ing enemy is laying waste the country, and where the energy of 
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military organization can alone stay his progress, and preserve 
that liberty, for which laws are not the substitute but the defender. 
But should a general mistake the crisis, he is lost. He must lock 
to his countrymen, to public opinion, and to the proper legislature, 
for protection against those very laws he has violated, and whose 
spirit of elasticity restores them to immediate operation, when the 
pressure of danger is removed. It is, after all, a perilous resort, 
and most devoutly do we hope, that it may never be again wit- 
nessed in our country. But if it be, our next wish is, that the au- 
thority thus assumed may be quietly relinquished, and that its 
parting scene may be as memorable, as was the appearance of the 
American General before the Louisiana Court; where he was 
thanked for his military services and fined for his civil offences, 
and bowing to the decree, ransomed himself by complying with 
the judgment. The incident is not unworthy of the historical 
painter. We do not enter into the discussions, which then divided 
the executive and legislative authorities of the state. Suffice it to 
say, that there were criminations and recriminations, and that in 
the mean time the public interest suffered. These difficulties did 
not disappear, till the functions of the civil magistrates were limited 
or suspended, and till the energy of military authority pervaded 
the whole circle of operations, and brought all to the great work 
of defence. 

This, however, was not effected without much trouble and 
anxiety to the American commander, which were superadded to 
the proper duties of his station. 

There was occasional firing on both sides, during all this period, 
by which a few casualties were produced, and perhaps some slight 
interruption given to the respective working parties. But the great 
object of the campaign was neither advanced on one side, nor 
retarded on the other. The British were busily engaged in trans- 
porting their supplies, in preparing and strengthening their batte- 
ries, and in making their arrangements for the assault, while at 
the same time they were willing to delay the final effort, till the 
arrival of a reinforcement daily expected under General Lambert. 
It was also ascertained, that they were employed in excavating 
Villeré’s canal, so as to open a navigable communication between 
the bayou they had ascended and the Mississippi. There could be 
but one object in this project, and that was to throw a portion, 
or the whole of their force, suddenly across the river, and thus 
place it in their power to move upon New Orleans by one bank 
or by both. The possibility of such a diversion had already been 
anticipated, and preparations had been made for the danger, by 
the construction of batteries and parapets on the western side, 
similar, in their general contour, to those on the eastern. As the 
probability of a vigorous attack in that quarter became greater, 
prudence required a proportionate increase of the means of de- 
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fence. The force was considerably augmented, and amounted, at 
the moment of attack, to about eight hundred men. 

These works, however, were incomplete. A redoubt was thrown 
up near the river, and an entrenchment was constructed along 
the bank of a canal, for the distance of about two hundred yards. 
From this point to the swamp there was no defence but the 
canal. 

The Americans had thus two lines of defence separated by 
the Mississippi, while the British commander had it in his power 
to concentrate his forces upon either, or to attack both simultane- 
ously. There were not wanting those in his camp, who recom- 
mended that their principal effort should be made across the wa- 
ter, and had it been so, they might have pushed on to New Or- 
leans, and compelled General Jackson to abandon his lines, and 
to commence a new system of defensive operations, or perhaps to 
risk the fate of the city upon an engagement in the field. 

On the night of the 7th of January the American lines were 
manned by the troops, who were aware, from the incidents around 
them, that their enemy was preparing for the attack. The British 
had collected about forty boats, some of them armed with cannon, 
which were yet lying in the canal, ready to receive on board the 
detachment destined for the operations on the right bank of the 
river. 

Many a sleepless eye watched the slow progress of that night— 
many, indeed, which never watched again. No man can contem- 
plate, without emotion, the approach of such a struggle as was 
then evidently impending. When the blood is up, and all the ex- 
citement of battle around us, the mind is withdrawn from the re- 
flection of danger, or rather is elevated above it. Duty, hope, 
shame, habit, discipline, all conspire to stimulate to exertion. But 
“the pain of death is most in apprehension.” It is in the stillness of 


‘the night and of solitude that those thoughts come over us, which 


are told in such burning words by the great dramatic poet of our 
father-land. When, 
“the dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 

No traveller returns—puzzlcs the will.” 

Captain Cooke has portrayed with much feeling his impressions 
upon this eventful night; and whether his thoughts took their hue 
from the circumstances around him, or the latter from the former, 
certain it is, from his description, that a sinister augury was as 
natural in itself, as it proved in the end to be but too true. He 
states, that he wandered through the camp, contemplating the 
scenes around, and comparing the confusion at the head quarters, 
and the noise and revelry and fires at the lines, with the silence 
and order which appeared to prevail in the American army on 
both sides of the river. 
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The whole scene, with its associations, must have been singu- 
larly impressive to an Englishman—to a native of the older world, 
who had never seen the works of nature spread out in that mag- 
nificence which marks her operations upon this continent. Before 
him is that mighty river, of which he had heard from his infancy, 
rolling its endless floods to the ocean, and seeking its supply in 
the fountains of the north: traversing regions of boundless forests 
and perpetual solitude, and overtopping the rich but narrow plain, 
which man had gained from its dominion. High up, on its trunk 
and tributaries, those nomades wander, whose origin is a ce he 
whose condition, habits, institutions and history, have arrested the 
attention of Christendom, since the veil, which insulated them and 
their world, has been withdrawn; whose fierce passions have al- 
ways been gratified in the blood of friend and foe; who have been 
stationary, not in position but in improvement, while every thing 
around them has been changing; and whose destiny we have no 
pleasure in anticipating. Around him is the primeval forest, bid- 
ding defiance to the slow progress of human industry, shown, and 
scarcely shown in the little fertile tract, it has taken a century of 
labour to reclaim. The promised city, the object of his hopes and 
toils, is within his sphere of vision, though shrouded from his view 
by the obscurity of the night, and guarded against his approach 
by an enemy he came to conquer without an effort, but whom, 
he now fears, no effort can conquer. The river is sending up its 
dense canopy of fog, which gradually encircles all objects, ani- 
mate and inanimate, and circumscribes the lonely spectator within 
his own narrow world. His companions had fought in many a 
foreign clime; at Corunna, says Captain Cooke, at Busaco, at 
Ciudad Rodrigo, at Badajoz, at Salamanca, at Vittoria, at Tou- 
louse, at Martinique, and at other famous battles which he enu- 
merates, and where they had seen the e/ite of Europe flee before 
them, and its proudest fortresses yield to their impetuous valour. 
Now they had been foiled by a band of husbandmen, a “ posse 
comitatus,” “dressed in coloured clothes,” “wearing broad beavers,” 
“armed with long duck guns,” “ by lumps and crowds of American 
militia,” and “ by round hatted Americans,”* but who, with prac- 
tised weapons, with stout hearts, sharp eyes and steady hands, 
had planted themselves in the path between them and their prey. 

Here was, indeed, food for reflection and recollection ; and the 
reader of the two military authors, who participated in these 
events, will be struck with the sombre tone of their remarks, when 
depicting their situation and prospects on the eve of the battle. 
There was an evident want of confidence in the British army—a 


* We suppose these epithets and descriptions were cant phrases in the British 
camp, applied to their enemies as marks of contempt. They are all to be found in 
Captain Cooke’s work. 
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vague presentiment of some approaching disaster—a scepticism 
as to the abilities of their leaders, and the military policy of their 
arrangements. 


“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 


These apprehensions are easily accounted for from the course of 
events, and from the promptness, decision, and confidence on one 
side, and the want of these military virtues on the other. 

But the work of preparation went on in the British camp. The 
troops were embarked in the boats; the fascines and scaling lad- 
ders were prepared; the columns marched to the proper positions; 
the batteries made ready to open their fire, and the necessary or- 
ders communicated, according to military usage, through such 
channels as would ensure their reception and proper execution.— 
Thus passed the night. 

Such was the relative situation of the hostile forces, when at 
the dawn of day, on the morning of the 8th of January, a signal 
rocket, thrown up from the left of the British lines, and immedi- 
ately succeeded by another from the right, announced to the as- 
sailants that the moment of attack had arrived, and to the de- 
fenders, that their trial was at hand. The morning was calm, cold, 
and lowering, and the exhalations from the river and swamps still 
rested upon the whole face of nature, and masked the movements 
of the advancing troops. 'They had formed in two columns, the 
| one on the right near the woods, and the other on the 
eft near the river. As soon as their advance was perceived by 
the outlying picquets, these instantly retreated within the American. 
lines, and gave notice of the coming storm. There could, how- 
ever, be no surprise. All night the lines had been manned; one 
half of the troops doing duty at their posts, while the other slept, 
or more properly rested. Still the obscurity of the morning and 
a partial curve in the woods, enabled the main column to attain 
within two hundred yards of the American work, before it was 
distinctly visible. ‘The enemy had constructed two heavy batte- 
ries, and these opened their fire simultaneously with the movement 
of their troops, and were served with great rapidity. The thunder 
of their discharges added to the sublimity of the scene, but in all 
other respects they were innocuous. Not a gun in the American 
batteries was disabled, and as to the killed and wounded, they did 
not equal, in the whole engagement, the number of cannon which 
the British had in battery. 

The American artillery now took its part in the contest. Some 
of the batteries were directed against the enemy’s cannon, while 
others swept the advancing columns. Commodore Patterson, from 
his position across the river, co-operated, by a vigorous flanking 
fire, with the general means of annoyance. 

Sir Edward Packenham’s plan of operations lay within a nar- 
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row compass. He designed to push his columns, by a rapid for- 
ward movement, upon the American entrenchment: to fill the 
ditch, as he reached it, with the fascines which had been prepar- 
ed, and were to be carried by the heads of his columns, and then 
to apply scaling ladders, and mount the parapet. The principal 
object of the movement on the right bank of the river, was to 
seize the batteries constructed there, and to turn their fire upon 
the American right wing, and enfilade the lines. To render this 
co-operation effectual, it was essential that the collateral move- 
ment should precede the principal one, so as to place the batteries 
in the possession of the British before the lines were stormed. It 
was therefore a part of the plan, that Colonel Thornton, to whom 
the operations on the right bank were committed, should com- 
mence his movement at an early hour in the morning, so as to 
reach his point of attack about day-light. This, however, he did 
not do. Owing to the fall of the river, or to some mistake as to 
the depth of the canal, the boats grounded, and were got off with 
difficulty and after much delay. The best devised schemes ma 
be marred by such unforeseen accidents. But he proves himself 
to be the great commander, who repairs the misfortune by prompt 
and vigorous measures. It might have been wiser, had the British 
General postponed his attack till the result of Colonel Thornton’s 
expedition was disclosed. That movement seemed to be the key 
of his own. But he apparently thought it essential to success, 
that the assault should take place about the dawn of day, so that 
his columns might approach as near as possible without observa- 
tion, and then precipitate themselves, by a sudden rush, upon the 
Americans. To a night attack he had insuperable objections, it is 
said, on account of the difficulty of distinguishing friend from foe, 
where both spoke the same language. However this may be, he 
gave the orders for the signal. The rockets ascended, and his plan 
was committed to its fate. 

The British columns were instantly impelled onwards. A rush, 
an escalade, and the bayonet, only could save them. But they 
moved slowly. Some of them carried fascines of sugar cane, and 
all had their knapsacks upon their backs. A French pas de charge 
would have cleared the interval in brief space, if a oe it was in 
the power of any troops to clear it, in the face of the murderous 
fusilade which was vomited forth from the American works. But 
slowness was death. And so the assailants found it. The damp 
canopy which had shrouded the plain, was now rising, and bring- 
ing into view the whole fearful scene. The columns had debouched 
from their shelter, and the dense masses of human beings were 
now propelled to the very muzzles of a frowning line of guns, 
held by the best marksmen in the world. The eye upon the bar- 
rel, and the finger upon the trigger, and wo to the living target 
at whom the bullet is sped. The fire opened with volleys of flame, 
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and peals of thunder, which are described as being the most awful 
sight and sound that ever broke upon the eye or ear. Captain 
Cooke’s description of the reverberation of the intonations from 
the forest is appalling. Well it may have been so, to men who 
stood before these terrific discharges, and were mowed down 
without resistance. No doubt, as he says, none but a spectator 
could form an adequate conception of this horrible catastrophe. It 
was not our fortune to be there, and we cannot therefore spread 
before our readers a vivid picture of a scene without a parallel in 
ancient or modern warfare. Nor indeed would it be possible for 
any one to describe, with minuteness and precision, the varied inci- 
dents of such a field, fought and won under such peculiar circum- 
stances. Suffice it to say, that some of the British troops, with 
matchless courage, gained the brink of the ditch, but could go no 
farther. The column itself, broken, dispersed, disheartened, re- 
treated in the utmost confusion to the ditch, behind which they had 
formed, where being rallied, and depositing their knapsacks, they 
were once more brought to the conflict. But the effort was vain. 
There was no intermission in the American fire. Musketry and 
artillery still poured out their messengers of death. The British 
General was killed in the front of his troops, animating them by 
his presence and example. His second and his third in command 
were disabled and carried from the field, and probably not less 
than a thousand men, dead and wounded, were lying beside him. 
It is said, that from some defect in the management, the ladders 
were not brought forward, and this has been assigned as one of 
the causes of failure. But without men to mount, why ask for 
ladders? All the scaling apparatus ever invented and employed 
would have been useless in that hour of consternation; when, as 
Captain Cooke says, “a few brave officers and soldiers were 
prowling about the edge of the ditch.” Not a hostile hand was 
placed upon the parapet during that bloody day. It is idle, then, to 
inquire into the srt rain which prevented the production of the 
ladders. We must look to other causes for this disaster to the 
British arms. 

Temporary success at first attended the movement of the left 
column. To this was confided the attack of an advanced redoubt, 
which had been commenced some days before, and which was 
at this time in an unfinished state. The assailing force advanced 
rapidly upon the redoubt, which was feebly defended, and a por- 
tion succeeded in entering it through the embrasures and over the 
eae This, from the state of the work, was not difficult. But 
the difficulty was to retain possession, or to carry the entrench- 
ment in the rear. This was soon found impracticable, and a fire 
from a detachment of riflemen killed and wounded many of the 
assailants, and compelled the others to evacuate the post. The 
column was almost destroyed, and its wrecks were strewed upon 
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the levee and road. As soon as the American commander heard 
of the loss of the redoubt, he gave orders for its immediate recap- 
ture, coute qui coute; but it had been regained before any other 
measures were taken. 

On the fall of General Packenham, the command devolved upon 
General Lambert, who had been assigned to the care of the re- 
serve. He immediately came forward to direct the operations, 
and to restore, if possible, the fortune of the day. He met the dis- 
comfited troops retiring in confusion. But not till they had once 
and again passed through the scenes we have described. It was 
wonderful to see how the instinct of discipline, and the native 
courage of Englishmen, bore the devoted troops through this ap- 
palling struggle. ‘Their cry was onward, and onward they went, 
till nature could endure no more—till the hopelessness of the at- 
tempt was apparent to all—till one-third of their number was 
placed hors de combat; and till the narrow field of strife had be- 
come an celdama indeed, covered by the bodies of their leader 
and their companions. ‘The American peals were uninterrupted; 
but while the enemy was canopied by the clouds of smoke, the 
discharges were directed with less precision. As this veil swept off, 
or as their flight or advance brought them into view, the work of 
destruction went on. 

General Lambert, on examining the state of affairs, relinquished 
all intention of farther prosecuting the attack; and withdrew his 
troops from the reach of the guns, and finally from the field of 
battle. 

While these events were in progress on the left bank of the 
river, fortune was not equally propitious to the Americans on the 
right. Colonel Thornton had, indeed, been delayed in his move- 
ment; but having surmounted the difficulties in his way, he passed 
over the Mississippi, and debarked with at least five hundred men,* 
about three miles below the lines occupied by General Morgan. 
A detachment had been pushed in advance of this position, to pre- 
vent the landing of the enemy; but owing to some of the one thou- 
sand and one causes which so often disconcert previous arrange- 
ments, and particularly when these depend for their execution 
upon unexperienced militia, this force oflered no resistance to Col. 
Thornton, and were, indeed, ignorant of his having made good his 
landing, till he was almost upon them. They fell back as the Bri- 
tish advanced. The action on the left bank had now begun, as 
Thornton was aware from the din of battle which was wafted to 
him; and yet he had three miles over a heavy road to march, and 
a fortified position to carry, before he could seize the battery, 
whose possession and co-operation were all important to the plans 


* This is the number stated by General Lambert. Captain Cooke says there were 
seven hundred. ‘The number actually detailed for the service was twelve hundred. 
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of his commander. He however advanced up the bank, accom- 
panied by three gun boats. | 

As soon as General Jackson became satisfied that a demonstra- 
tion would be made by the enemy on the trans-Mississippi bank, 
he directed a reinforcement to cross the river, and to join General 
Morgan, who commanded there. This detachment was ordered 
to consist of five hundred men, but from the scarcity of arms they 
could not all be supplied, and it appears probable that its actual 
strength, at its junction with Morgan, was about two hundred and 
fifty, who were badly armed, and fatigued by the want of food, 
and by a rapid harassing march along the heavy Mississippi bot- 
tom. As soon as they reached Morgan, they were pushed forward 
to — the picquet, which had been ordered to watch and op- 
pose the enemy’s movement. After proceeding about a mile they 
met the picquet in full retreat, and ascertained that the enemy was 
advancing in force. A position was then taken by the whole de- 
tachment in the rear of a mill race, and the approach of the enemy 
immediately followed. The disparity in the number and composi- 
tion of the troops left no rational hope of a successful resistance. 
For Davis, who commanded the American detachment, had about 
three hundred and fifty militia, while Thornton had regular troops, 
and three gun boats to enfilade his adversaries’ line. ‘The defence 
was certainly not discreditable to the troops under the circum- 
stances. But after a few volleys, fired with spirit and some effect, 
they abandoned their lines and retreated to Morgan’s position. The 
military fault was not in the degree of resistance, but in the attempt 
to make a stand where nothing could be gained, and where defeat 
was inevitable. The object is wholly incomprehensible. After the 
British had landed, the advanced detachments should have retired 
slowly before them, annoying them where practicable, and joining 
Morgan in good order, instead of the vtniaion and depression of 
a Smee from which they could not recover. 

e have entered into more detail upon this part of the opera- 
tions than is consistent with our general plan, not from its intrinsic 
importance, but from its effect upon the arrangements and defence 
of Morgan. It will be recollected by those who were familiar 
with the events of this period, that much obloquy was thrown upon 
the Kentucky militia, who, under Davis, advanced and fell back, 
as we have described, both for their conduct before the enemy, 
and for their subsequent behaviour when incorporated with Mor- 
gan’s force, and aiding in the defence of his position. The official 
report of the American General, transmitted to his government 
immediately after the engagement, coincided with the general im- 
pression. But General ce reported the facts as they were 
communicated to him. Subsequent investigation corrected the 
opinion then formed; and it is evident, in looking back upon the 
transaction, that the disorderly retreat, the confusion, and the 
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second flight, were but the natural consequences of the moral and 
sr oy circumstances, which gave to the British an ascendency. 

ost assuredly, the event, however untoward, furnished no just 
cause for state excitement or state reproach. 

The British were now before Morgan’s lines. These consisted 
of a breast work, flanked on the river by a battery under the di- 
rection of Commodore Patterson, and extending about two hun- 
dred yards into the plain. From this point to the woods, being 
nearly two thousand yards, there was no entrenchment, and the 
only protection was the mill race, which might be any where 
crossed. Morgan’s right flank was therefore liable to be turned, 
almost without obstruction. 

The whole extent of the breast work was occupied by Morgan’s 
troops, and as the detachment under Davis arrived, it was formed 
upon the open plain. From the extent of space intervening be- 
tween the breast work and the woods, the troops were formed in 
very open order, and there were two intervals of not less than two 
hundred yards, each left unoccupied in the lines. The whole dis- 
position betrayed the haste and confusion in which it was made. 

The first attack of the British was directed against the Ameri- 
can left and centre, but a vigorous discharge from the artillery 
compelled the column in the road to incline towards its left. The 
other column advanced, and taking advantage of the false position, 
passed through the interval so unaccountably left, and having at- 
tained the rear of the entrenchment, pushed on towards the river. 
The confusion was almost instantaneous and irremediable. Gene- 
ral Morgan exerted himself to restore order, but in vain. The flight 
became general, and Commodore Patterson having, with his cha- 
racteristic judgment and coolness, spiked his cannon and destroyed 
the ammunition, almost in contact with the enemy, retired on board 
the Louisiana. Morgan was unable to rally his troops till they 
had fled about two miles, when they halted and took up a position 
behind a canal. His loss was one killed and five wounded. That 
of the enemy is stated by La Tour to have been one hundred and 
twenty killed and wounded. 

As soon as these disasters were made known to General Jack- 
son, he prepared to throw reinforcements over the river in order 
to dislodge Thornton. This was rendered unnecessary by the 
retreat of that officer. The defence on the left bank of the river 
cost the Americans thirteen in killed and wounded, and the British, 
in killed, wounded and prisoners, two thousand and seventy by the 
official report of General Lambert, made immediately after the 
action, when accuracy was not to be expected; two thousand 
six hundred by the statement of the American Inspector General, 
founded on the numbers captured, on the casualties actually count- 
ed, and on other information; but in all probability at least three 
thousand, as subsequent accounts have led to the belief. 
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Whence this disparity? The British troops were highly dis- 
ciplined, well provided, confident in themselves, and led by expe- 
rienced and accomplished officers. The Americans, as we have 
seen, were principally militia and altogether inexperienced. Their 
defences, in a professional view, were unworthy of the name. A 
rude dike, thrown up across the plain, constituted their rampart 
and parapet and bastions, and whatever else military science has 
found most effectual in repelling those tremendous assaults, which 
stand out in all their horrible relief upon the canvass of modern 
warfare. 

Whence, then, this disparity?’ How happened it, that the same 
bold forward movement, which surmounted the iron crowned ram- 
parts of the great fortifications of my my could not cross this dike, 
thus rudely and hastily constructed? In the answer will be found 
the secret of the repulse at Sandusky and Fort Erie, the great 
slaughter at Bunker’s Hill, and the success which has usually at- 
tended our defence of positions that have been strengthened by 
entrenchments, or even masked by substitutes for them—and that 
is, the murderous precision of American marksmen. 'The inhabit- 
ants of this country are accustomed to the use of fire arms from 
their infancy. Rarely, indeed, is a person found who does not, 
at times, seek the amusement of hunting. In the West, it is the 
business of many, and the passion of almost all—more particu- 
larly upon the still extending frontier, where the large animals 
furnish to the new settler the means of subsistence, and where the 
vicinity and the habits of the Indians teach him to rely for security 
upon his own courage and preparation. His rifle is his friend, the 
object of his pride, as well as the instrument for the support and 
defence of his family. Few indeed are the log cabins, those first 
evidences of improvement, which dot the prairie and the forest 
in the western regions, where the movement is still onward, in 
which the traveller will not see the cherished rifle hanging upon 
its appropriate wooden hooks, driven into a rude beam in front of 
the large open fire place, itself made of wood, but lined with a few 
stones rudely thrown against the back and sides. Here it is safe 
from harm, and yet within instant reach. In front of this fire, and 
in the evening, after the labours of the day, whether in the field 
or the chase, are over, the family is assembled to hear and re- 
count all that has * ned. And then the rifle is prepared for 


another excursion. e bullets are cast and moulded, and the 


patches cut and deposited in their proper receptacle in the breech 
of the piece. 

Men of this character, without discipline and subordination, can- 
not be expected to oppose, on equal terms, in the open field, troops 
whose business is war, and whose habits of obedience and of ac- 
tion have been acquired in severe and practical schouls. The 
higher duties of the military profession are a science, the lower 
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an art. The former require the most powerful efforts of the human 
intellect, while much of the latter is mechanical. A brave man, 
unaccustomed to tactical combinations, and ignorant of their ef- 
fects, may lose all confidence in passing arrangements; while a 
timid one, taught a lesson of obedience, and having learned by ex- 
perience that he is a portion of a machine directed in its opera- 
tions by others, and which provides for the safety of all by the 
exertions of all, feels that his own personal safety is best promoted 
by the execution of his duty. But undisciplined men, with even 
slight defences, acquire confidence, and their duty is discharged 
with courage and alacrity. 

Indeed there is no more severe trial for any troops than to be 
drawn out in array, and to await in the open field, silently and 
motionless, the approach of an enemy. To see the glances of their 
arms and armour, and then the heav y columns marching up and 
deploying into line. ‘To watch the long array moving in all the 
pride of military equipment. And then to hear the booming of the 
cannon—sending their balls across the plain or valley—at first 
ineflectually—then ploughing the ground nearer and nearer, till 
a shriek is heard, and a cherished companion is called to his ac- 
count. Soon the advancing battle piesses on with all its horrors, 
and while this is doing, the. line is sti’ l, anxious, inactive. ‘Troops 
who can maintain this position have sothing further to learn. 

We have already turned aside fro.n the main story to give to 
our readers the underplot of Captain Hallen’s adventures. We 
have not the same space for Lieutenant Lavack, who also figures 
in the pages of Captain Cooke as another soi- disant hero, and who 
told in an evil hour, or possibly in an indiscreet one of bon vivant- 
ship, his tale of marvel. And most marvellous it is—too much 
so, to be passed by with entire neglect. No one can doubt but that 
in the hurried events of such a battle the same scenes may have 
been viewed in a very diflerent light, and may have produced dif- 
ferent impressions upon the actors and spectators. This is natural, 
and of every day’s occurrence, and should be remembered when 
conflicting accounts of the same events are perused. But there 
are limits even to a just spirit of forbearance. These limits are 
passed, when a military man, becoming his own chronicler and 
recounting his darings and doings, relates feats inconsistent with 
the general course of operations. Such is the narrative told by 
Lieutenant Lavack, and embodied by Captain Cooke in his work. 

The story goes, that Captain Wilkinson, seeing the slackening 
of the American fire, sprang forward, and being ‘mortally wound- 
ed, fell into, the ditch. Here he exclaimed, in the agonies of death, 
“now why do not the troops come on! the day is our own.” Lieu- 
tenant Lavack, the only officer who had accompanied him, “ then 
scrambled up the earth entrenchment, and seeing the enemy flying 
in a disorderly mob, demanded the swords of ‘two American offi- 
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cers,” which two officers, kind souls, being surrounded—agreeably 
to the well known Hibernian manceeuvre by which a gallant Irish- 
man in our service captured five of his enemies during the revo- 
lutionary war—were about to obey this behest, but recovering from 
their consternation and finding the British Lieutenant unsupported, 
told him he “ ought” to surrender, and the Lieutenant, being con- 
vinced of the prudence of the measure, yielded himself a prisoner. 
Captain Cooke adds, Lieutenant Lavack afterwards “ declared be- 
fore seven of us, that the whole of the Americans on the left of 
their lines had run away, with the exception of the two before 
mentioned officers. During the ardour of battle this gallant officer 
sprang over the mud works; and while describing the whole pro- 
ceedings to us, said, ‘ Now, conceive my indignation, on looking 
round, to find that the two leading regiments had vanished, as v 
the earth had opened and swallowed them up.” “These,” adds 
Captain Cooke, “ were the exact expressions used by him.” This 
naif remark is not a little amusing. It is as much as to say, that 
settles the whole matter, and forever establishes the pusillanimity of 
these dastardly “trans-Atlantic citizens.” All this is romance, 
sheer romance. But few men reached the edge of the ditch, and 
none, we speak advisedly and from the highest authority, when 
we say not one entered it except the wounded, who staggered in, 
and those who, in the extremity of danger, sought refuge there till 
the storm should pass away. These were spared and were re- 
ceived within the lines. And in this way, and in no other, did this 
Lieutenant Lavack gain the rear of the American entrenchments. 
As to his inpienation and all that, he had time, while lying in the 
ditch, to recover his usual coolness, and to repress his emotion. 
The story of the abandonment of the lines by the American troops 
is a phantom of the imagination, only to be accounted for, with a 
due regard to professional honour, by the conjecture that the ad- 
venturous lieutenant, astounded by the perils around him, mistook 
the position of the Americans, and saw them in his mind’s eye 
upon the wrong side of the parapet. 

But the strangest manceuvre practised on that day by the shrewd 
Yankees, is described by the author of the “ Narrative of the Cam- 
paign of the British army at Washington, Baltimore and New Or- 
eans.” He says, “It was in vain that the most obstinate courage 
was displayed. They fell by the hands of men whom they abso- 
lutely did not see; for the Americans, without so much as lifting 
their faces above the rampart, swung their firelocks by one arm over 
the wall, and discharged them directly upon their heads.” We 
doubt whether this motion is to be found in Dundas. It must have 
been original. We leave the story without comment. Nothing 
we can say would add to its graphic effect. 

About noon of this day, General Lambert opened a communi- 
cation with General Jackson, for the ostensible purpose of procur- 
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ing permission to bury the dead, and to bring off and relieve the 
wounded. Several flags passed, and the American General con- 
sented to a short truce, upon condition that no reinforcements 
should be sent over the river, and that either party should be at 
liberty to continue operations there. The British commander was 
probably deceived in this arrangement. He had reason to suppose, 
as well from the prompt answer and proposal of his adversary, as 
from other circumstances, that the Americans had already rein- 
forced Morgan’s command. This, however, was not so, though 
General Jackson was willing he should believe it. But in order to 
gain time to determine on his ulterior measures, either to withdraw 
or strengthen Thornton, General Lambert withheld his answer to 
General Jackson’s modification of the proposal till the next morn- 
ing, when he transmitted information of his acquiescence, with 
some idle explanation of the reason of the delay. In the meantime 
Thornton was withdrawn, and General Jackson was too much 
gratified at the recovery of the position to condemn the indecision 
of his opponent, whose real motives were sufficiently obvious. 

At the close of the action, there were two plans of operation pre- 
sented by the circumstances of his own position and that of his 
enemy to the American General. One was to sally out from his 
entrenchments, and attacking the British army, endeavour to de- 
stroy them; and the other was to maintain his attitude and continue 
the defensive system he had found so efficacious. Most wisely 
he determined upon the latter. If ever there was a case, where, 
as has been said, a bridge should be built for a flying enemy, this 
was one. General Jackson’s great duty was to defend New Or- 
leans. This he had so far signally effected. His enemy was dis- 
comfited and dispirited. His own troops confident and elated. The 
same course of measures, if persisted in, must be finally successful. 
Every day would add to his own strength and diminish that of his 
adversary. The great body of his force was not a hired one. 
They were all fathers and husbands and sons and brothers, who 
had left the peaceful avocations of life, and hastened to the field 
to repel the invaders, intending then to return to all their civil and 
social duties. The commander of such men has no right to sport 
with their lives—to sacrifice them to the phantom of military 
glory. ‘He ought to have moral firmness enough even to restrain 
them—to refuse himself to their generous but indiscreet ardour, 
and lead them to combat only when his purposes cannot be other- 
wise effected. The great Roman captain, in his history of the 
civil war of his country, felt and acknowledged these obligations. 
“Cur, etiam secundo preelio, aliquos ex suis amitteret? Cur vul- 
nerari pateretur optime meritos de se milites? Cur denique for- 
tunam periclitaretur! Praesertim quum non mints esset impera- 
toris, consilio superare, quam gladio.” These sentiments are ho- 
nourable to Cesar, and deserve to be held in remembrance by all 
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who are intrusted with the command of armies. Independently 
of his ignorance of the real state of things on the right bank, and 
which of itself imposed upon him the duty of caution, the Ameri- 
can General could not forget that the foe which had recoiled from 
his ramparts, was yet almost double in number to his whole force, 
experienced and disciplined; and that if he should abandon the 
advantage of his position and march out into the field, that foe 
might speedily rally and turn the fortune of the day. Some of the 
ardent officers of the American camp were anxious thus to sally 
forth, and placing the fate of the campaign upon the points of their 
swords, to gain all or lose all. Prudently, indeed, was this zeal 
restrained, and the American General preserved by his firmness 
what had been won by his own skill and the valour of his troops. 

There is one incident connected with this battle, which demands 
a candid notice, and shall receive it. Immediately after its close, 
the impression prevailed in the American camp, and gradually 
spread through the country, that the watch-word of the British 
army, on that occasion, was Beauty anp Booty. The fact was 
stated as early as January 1815 +. 9 letter from Mr. Poindexter, 
published in the Mississippi Re, ablican, and generally repeated in 
the papers of the Union. In ‘he life +f General Jackson, by his 
friend and biogray..1, “ston the full st conviction is expressed 
of the truth of this tateni.c and t'\s reasons of the belief are 
given. The terms a. > too sig ninuaut to leave any doubt, if they 
were actually employec. por this occasion, either as to the mo- 
tive that suggested them, <> tne object they were so well suited 
to produce. In the absence o1 , »sitive testimony, many probably 
doubted the fact, from the very atrocity of the sentiment. But 
the statement was received, as we well remember, with general 
indignation through the country ; and from that day until recently 
it has passed uncontradicted, and has been continually repeated 
in conversation, and sent abroad in publications both evanescent 
and permanent. 

Mr. Stewart, in his Travels in the United States a short time 
since, heard the story, and introduced it into his work, entitled 
“Three Years in America.” It appears to have been before un- 
known or unnoticed in England. As soon as the public attention 
was drawn to the subject, six of the surviving officers, of the 
highest rank, who served with Sir Edward Packenham, including 
among them Generals Lambert and Keane, in a note to Mr. 
Stewart, which was published by that gentleman, formally cone 
tradicted this statement, and denied that the army was promised 
the plunder of New Orleans by their commander, or that this 
savage watch-word was issued. 

That the British army expected to pillage that city is certain. 
That they would have done so, per fas aut per nefas, had their 
inroad been crowned with success, is but too probable. But that . 
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this lure was held out to them by their commander; that it was 
officially promulgated in general orders; and that it was impress- 
ed on their memory and feeling by the very pass-word, which in 
the excitement of the battle was to distinguish friend from foe ; 
and above all, that it was associated with that unbridled license, 
which is the last and worst curse of a lawless soldiery, and the 
last and worst misfortune of a subjugated city, we do not believe. 
Such savage atrocity formed no part of the character of the En- 
glish General, still less of his nation. It would have doomed him 
to everlasting infamy. It would have sent down his name to all 
after times with the Attilas and the other human monsters, who 
living, were the curse of mark‘nd, and dead, are monuments of 
execration. There could not h ve been wanting, honourable men 
enough in the British army, w » would have denounced such a 
leader to his own government, » Christendom, and to posterity. 

But while we give just wei it to the moral considerations, 
which tend to shield the memor. of the British General from this 
imputation, and to the statemeni vhich his surviving coadjutors, 
men no doubt of high personal a «1 professional ¢ haracters, have 

made, we still emphatic ally repee' that the British army did ex- 
pect to pillage the City of New Ori-ans. Nor do we understand, 
that this fact is at all denicc in ti.2 authorized contradiction to 
which we have adverte’. It is ther said, that a promise of plun- 
der was not made te ‘ae British ar: y by their leader. Be it so. 
Whence the expeciauion cau, ..* “9 not know, nor do we seek 
to know. We deal with the facts, as we find them. When we 
trace the previous conduct of a portion of the force composing 
this expedition, at Havre de Grace, at Hampton, at Alexandria, 
and at many other exposed points of our extensive coast, we may 
well believe they were prepared, by one consentaneous feeling, 
as we know they were > by practice, to seize by the strong hand, 

whatever the chances of war might present to them. 

Captain Cooke says, “notw ithstanding all these natural draw- 
backs, the City of New Orleans, with its valwable booty of mer- 
chandise, was craved for by the British, to grasp such a prize by 
a coup de main.” In another place he remarks, “the warehouses 
of the city were amply stored with cotton to a vast amount, and 
also sugar, molasses, tobacco, and other products of this prolific 
soil,” de. 

The author of the narrative of the c campaigns of the Britich 
army, at Washington, Baltimore, and New Orleans, to which we 
have already referred, and which first appeared, we believe, in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, confirms the statement of 
Captain Cooke. The ultra British character of that journal is a 
sure guarantee, that whatever is admitted into it, casting any re- 
flection upon the national reputation, must at all events be found- 
ed in truth. ‘This officer, in the first extract we subjoin, discloses 
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the pecuniary expectations of the army at the commencement of 
the expedition, and in the second, its pecuniary mortification at 
the result. 

“ And it appeared, that instead of a trifling affair, more likely to 
fill our pockets than to add to our renown, we had embarked in 
an undertaking which presented difficulties, not to be surmounted 
without patience and determination.” 

And again, “ But our return was far from triumphant. We, 
who only seven weeks ago, had set out in the surest confidence of 
glory, and I may add of emolument, were brought back dispirited 
and dejected.” 

Among the letters intercepted on board the St. Lawrence, some 
of which we have already introduced, is one from Colonel Mal- 
colm, dated February 11th, 1815, at Cumberland Island, and ad- 
dressed to Rear Admiral Malcolm, in which the writer, after ex- 
pressing his hopes, that he should soon hear of the capture of New 
Orleans, adds these significant words. “It will repay the troops 
for all their trouble and fatigue.” Mr. Glover also, in his letter to 
Captain Westfall, an extract from which is given at the beginning 
of this article, observes,—“ My forebodings will not allow me to 
anticipate either honour or profit to the expedition.” 

These extracts leave no Joubt of the profitable expectations of 
the army—of the officers, be it observed, and therefore still more 
of the rank and file. That a spirit of cupidity was awakened is 
too certain. To what excesses it would have led, had New Or- 
leans been reached, it were now vain to conjecture. Thanks to 
its defenders it was preserved from the fearful trial. 

The British fleet upon the coast was not inactive during these 
operations. It was intended that a squadron, equipped for that 

urpose, should enter the Mississippi, and reducing the works at 
Pont St. Philip, ascend the river, and co-operate in the main at- 
tack. This fort was garrisoned by three hundred and sixty-six 
men under Major Overton. 

General Jackson was so insulated, that the movements upon the 
coast were concealed from him, and the first certain intelligence 
he had that the enemy had entered the river, was from a cannon- 
ade which was heard in the night of the 11th, and which was soon 
understood to proceed from the attack and defence of this post. 
Every necessary precaution had, however, been previously taken, 
and from the state of the works, as well as from the character of 
the officer to whom their defence was intrusted, but little appre- 
hension was entertained for the consequences. The result did not 
betray this confidence. 

It appears that the British squadron entered the river on the 9th, 
and attained its position near Fort St. Philip on the 11th, when a 
fire was immediately opened upon the work. The bombardment 
continued with more or less activity during eight days, when the 
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enemy, finding they had made no serious impression, and being 
annoyed by the bombs thrown from a large mortar, dropped down 
the river and put to sea. And so ended the naval co-operation. 

During some days subsequent to the 9th, the usual cannonade 
was continued from the American lines upon the British troops. 
This was exceedingly annoying, and kept them in a state of fa- 
tigue and alarm. 

General Lambert states, in his despatch of January 21st to the 
British secretary of state, that he determined on the 9th to relin- 
quish thé hopeless enterprise. ‘The futility of any further opera- 
tions must indeed, at that time, have been sufficiently obvious. The 
intermediate period between then and the moment of departure, 
was devoted to the necessary preparations. And it became im- 
portant to conceal the design from the Americans as long as pos- 
sible. The forward position was therefore maintained, while in 
the rear the most active operations were going on. All the ob- 
structions to a speedy movement were surmounted; and redoubts 
were erected to check pursuit. These arrangements could not be 
made so secretly as not to become known in the American camp. 
It was soon believed that a retreat was meditated by the enemy. 
At length, on the night of the 18th, they silently abandoned their 
lines, and pursuing the same route which had seen them advance 
with hope and confidence, they reached the fleet without an- 
noyance. 





Art. V.—Treatise on the Progress of Literature, and its Effects 
on Society; including a Sketch of the Progress of English and 
Scottish Literature. Edinburgh and London: 1834, 


We have been so well pleased with this interesting and in- 
structive essay, that we cannot resist the temptation of enriching 
our pages with as much of it as we can transfer to them consist- 
ently with our limits; especially as it will be new, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, to nearly all of our readers, the copy before us 
being perhaps the only one which has reached this country. 

The object of the author, as set forth by himself, is in the first 
place to make some remarks on the natural progress of literature, 
considered chiefly with reference to the extension of its influence 
over society; and in the second, to consider some of its effects on 
society, when thus generally diffused. ‘I'he subject, therefore, of 
the work, is the principles and usual course of that system of ac- 
tion and reaction which is perpetually going on between literature 
and society. “ Literature,” he observes, “may be considered as 
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the mirror of society, which reflects, with a magnifying power, 
its prevailing opinions, feelings and character, and shadows forth 
its progress or its decline. Society affords the materials of litera- 
ture, furnishes the subjects on which it is to operate, and moulds 
likewise the understandings and characters of literary men, by 
whose exertions it, in its turn, is to be influenced. We may, there- 
fore, from knowing the prevalent character, opinions and pucsuits 
of a country, be able to form some probable conjectures as to its 
literature; and, on the other hand, the state of its literature often 
affords a tolerable criterion of its character. But, though litera- 
ture thus emanates from and receives its colour in a great mea- 
sure from the character of society, it likewise reacts frequently 
with great power in forming or modifying that character.” 

Literature, in its popular and practical sense, according to our 
author’s definition, may be said to comprehend all those worls of 
which man is either the subject or the object; which relate to the 
principles of human nature, whethcr t: cen in the abstract, or as 
exemplified in the constituent ele: .ents, or common relations of so- 
ciety, and in the endless diversities of human character; or which 
are addressed to and intended t» influence the feelings of the hu- 
man heart. Science, on the other hand, in its popular sense, in- 
cludes more peculiarly the relations and operations of external ob- 
jects and their attributes, independently of mind, or as they are 
influenced solely by the physical powers of man. This explanation, 
however, is given more for the sake of clearness than because of 
its importance in reference to the view taken of the influence of 
literature in the essay; for as its design is to consider only the 
operation of literature on society, those branches are the chief sub- 
ject of attention which have a direct practical influence on the or- 
dinary principles and feelings of society. It is not meant by taus 
distinguishing these popular branches of literature from science in 
the common acceptation of the word, to hold that those branches 
of them which involve discussion, as for instance, practical poli- 
tics, ought not to be conducted on scientific principles—the dis- 
tinction does not relate to the principles on which such discussions 
should be conducted, but to the subject of which they treat, viz. 
human nature, and the human principles and feelings to which 
they are exclusively addressed. 

Our author begins his disquisition with some observations on 
the general progress and character of literature in ancient times, 
particularly in Greece and Rome, of which we transcribe a por- 
tion. 

“The expression of human feelings is the first, and reflection on the principles 
that direct those feelings, may almost be said to be one of the last acts which man 
is inclined to perform. It is therefore natural to suppose that those branches of lite- 
rature which give vent to human passions, will spring first into existence, and that 


those. which profess to analyze human motives and passions, will be much later in 
reaching maturity. Poetry is the art first employed to express the passions of indi- 
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viduals, or add new terrors to their superstition; for the mind, when highly excited 
either by love, or courage, or fear, is in a certain degree poetical. The achievements 
of valour will probably form, about the same time, a subject of poetry, and thus the 
first species of history will be poctical. The nature and objects of poetry are deter- 
mined, in some measure, by the form of society in which it arises. Where chiefs 
or kings have the only ascendency, the poet will delight to celebrate their grandeur 
or achievements. Thus, the only poets known in the Highlands of Scotland during 
the prevalence of clanship, were those bards who formed constituent members of the 
household of every chief, and whose duty it was to magnify their master’s exploits, 
and exalt his importance. The poetry, too, or romance, that prevailed during the 
vigour of the feudal aristocracy, was directed chiefly to the exploits of those redoubt- 
ed barons, who formed then the most conspicuous persons in society, or were the 
principal patrons of poets. ‘The poems of Pindar, who flourished at the court of Sy- 
racuse, are employed, in a great measure, to celebrate the monarch who was his 
patron. In the days of Homer, on the other hand, Greece was parcelled out into a 
number of petty states, which, while they retained the common national character, had 
nearly equal pretensions to individual importance. Hence arose the Iliad, which is 
eminently a national poem, as its great object is to celebrate a national achievement, 
while its details are occupied almost equally with the adventures and exploits of all 
those different heroes who led on the various divisions of the Grecian army. 

“In what precise mode history came to be cultivated separately from narrative 
poetry, it is not easy to conjecture. Under arbitrary governments, the monarch 
would naturally be possessed with such an opinion of the importance of his own life 
and actions, as to wish to see them fully recorded. But a regular chronicle is mani- 
festly incompatible with the inspirations of poetry; and, therefore, although such 
chronicles were probably written at first in verse, they would soon assume the form 
of prose narrative. Where governments were free, it would soon be deemed impor- 
tant to write the history of past times, in order to treasure up a store of experience 
for future instruction; and as truth would, in such a case, be regarded as an impor- 
tant quality of history, the distinction betwixt it and poetry would soon become more 
marked than under an arbitrary government, since it would be still less susceptible 
of the embellishments of fiction. 

“The other branches of knowledge must have sprung up as the necessities of so- 
cicty called for them. Even the principles of morals, considered as a regular sys- 
tem, have probably been, in many instances, coeval ree and dependent on the in- 
stitutions of positive law. It would be absurd to maintain that the moral feelings 
of man originated in mere views of convenience or expediency. These feelings, in 
a greater or less degree, arise in all cases spontaneously, without reference to their 
ultimate consequences; but the precarious operation of such feelings on individuals 
is very different from the influence of a system of moral precepts, providing for all 
cases, and universally imperative. It is scarcely conceivable that the idea of such 
a system should have been formed, until the necessities of society demanded a code 
of positive laws to regulate those permanent relations betwixt individuals, without 
the adjustment of which society could not exist. The systems thus formed, with 
regard to private rights, were probably the first basis of those more general princi- 
ples of morals, which are applicable to every possible relation betwixt individuals, 
whether of primary or subordinate importance to society. 

“There are many circumstances which lead to this conclusion. In the first place, 
it is not probable that nations in a rude state could form any precise idea of the uni- 
versality of moral obligations, unless they were taught such a doctrine by positive 
enactments. Rude nations are governed more by feeling than by principle; and, 
though their affections are often very warm to those with whom they are immedi- 
ately connected, these affections scarcely operate at all towards strangers, and the 
conceive themselves absolved, with regard to them, from all moral obligations, It 
is well known that, in many languages, the same original word denotes a stranger 
and an enemy. The disposition of the Grecks to regard all foreign nations as bar- 
barians, instead of being a proof of their own superior refinement, was probably a 
remnant of that hostility towards strangers which prevailed among them when they 
were themselves barbarians. But the avowed and unhesitating cruelty and injustice 
of almost all barbarous nations towards strangers, is too notorious to require illus. 
tration. It is probably on this account, in part, that the laws of almost all early na- 
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tions prescribe the duties of benevolence, as well as those of justice, by express en- 
actment. The most perfect system of morality that was ever promulgated, viz. that 
revealed by the Almighty to the Jews, was enacted as matter of law. The laws of 
China, and, indeed, the early laws of many other nations, are filled with the most 
minute directions regarding those duties of ordinary life, which are now considered 
to be beyond the reach of positive law. The existence of such regulations in a code 
of laws, instead of affording evidence, as has been often supposed, of superior moral 
feeling among any nation, ought, perhaps, to be regarded as proving the reverse, 
since it raises a presumption that individuals would not attend to those duties unless 
the law prescribed them, It is only by the progress of society that moral feelings 
acquire such refinement and stability as to lead individuals to the spontaneous per- 
formance of these duties. On the other hand, as such duties do not, like matters of 
absolute right, form proper subjects for precise regulation, but must vary according 
to the perpetually changing circumstances and relations of society, minute rules 
with regard to the performance of them are felt to be useless and vexatious, because 
they can never suit exactly all the cases for which they are meant to provide; and 
hence those duties which have sometimes received the name of imperfect obligations, 
are at last either effaced altogether from codes of positive law, or such codes con- 
tain nothing with regard to them but the announcement of general principles, leav- 
ing their application to the consciences of individuals.” 

With regard to the diffusion of moral precepts, and of the other 
branches of knowledge throughout society in ancient times, this 
author remarks truly, that it could not have been so general, nor 
its influence so strong and permanent, as has been the case in 
modern times, since the invention of printing. During the subsist- 
ence of liberty in the Grecian republics and at Rome, the two 
zras of antiquity most favourable to knowledge, the literature of 
the lower classes must have consisted chiefly in what they derived 
from the theatre and other public spectacles, or from the speeches 
of orators at their popular assemblies. The character of literature, 
therefore, must have been modified in a great measure, so as to 
suit the feelings and views of the higher classes, to whom it was 
almost exclusively addressed. ‘To a certain extent, indeed, true 
moral principles must have exerted even then an influence; and 
the situation of the Grecian republics, engaged almost perpetually 
in a contest for their very existence, and of the Roman republic, 
occupied in a continual struggle for dominion, naturally prompted 
their leading citizens to cultivate a lofty and austere system of 
morals. But “there appears to have been a constant opposition 
between this system, which was called for by the necessities of 
the state, and that desire of unbridled indulgence and ease among 
the higher classes, which naturally lays hold of men whose am- 
bition is apt to be lulled asleep when they possess already almost 
all that they can reasonably desire. These two opposite systems, 
under the name of the Epicurean and the Stoical, represented 
the opposite inclinations of the leading ranks towards a life of 
ae gpl or of severe and manly exertion; each in its turn ob- 
tained a practical ascendency, according as the love of pleasure, 


or ambition and patriotism predominated; and the downfal of 
Grecian and Roman liberty was signalized by the actual, if not 
avowed, ascendency of that system which was most congenial to 
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the slothfulness of human nature, although fatal to public spirit 
and true energy of character.” 

Both these systems, however, neglected in a great measure to 
cultivate the humble virtues of common life ; and we must believe, 
that the state of private morals among the people at large, although 
we have no very accurate information upon this subject, was at 
a very low ebbd when they were thus left without the guidance of 
any moral system, and without that check of public opinion, so 
efficacious at the present day, to be swayed by the untaught and 
uncontrolled passions of individuals. Among the higher classes to 
whom literature was accessible, matters must have been even 
worse, for literature often took a tinge from the corrupt and selfish 
views of those classes among whom its teachers wished to render 
it popular, and thus, instead of advancing the cause of virtue, be- 
came a standing apology for vice, and the instrument for reducing 
it into a system. The sects of the sophists, who taught the Athenian 
youth, for money, to defend virtue and vice, knowledge and ig- 
norance, with equal readiness, and of their natural successors, the 
sceptics, who maintained that there was actually no distinction 
between these things, appear to have been both prevalent and 
formidable. 


“In our times, such opinions could not be broached without ridicule, even though 
they were used only as an ingenious exercise of the understanding; but in those 
times they had a serious practical effect. It is difficult to conceive this now, when 
the common principles of morality are so notorious, that it is scarcely less absurd 
to prove than to dispute them. But it cannot be said that nothing similar has ever 
occurred in modern times. For it is well known, that under the old monarchy of 
France, those feelings of intrigue and selfishness, which the form of government 
engendered onehy, the higher classes of society, had become so universal, that one 
of the most acute Frenchmen of his time, Rochefoucault, maintained a theory which 
resolved all virtue into selfishness, and which, however erroneous when taken with 
reference to human neture in general, was admitted to contain a pretty faithful pic- 
ture of the actual state of French society. Such corruption in modern times, among 
a class of persons to whose interests and habits it was congenial, may enable us to 
conceive how the loose morality of the sophists, the epicureans, and the sceptics, 
should become fashionable among those persons, even in the leading classes of the 
ancient republics, who wished to attain power by flattering the passions and vices of 
the multitude, or who were anxious to find convenient topics for defending or pal- 
liating their own vices. 

“ If such notions obtained favour among the higher classes, from their tendency 
to forward their selfish views, there was no way of unmasking the deception to the 
people who were intended to be its victims, except by denouncing it on the stage. 
The exposure, therefore, which the doctrines of the sophists received in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, (notwithstanding the unjust censure bestowed in it upon Socrates,) 
appears to have been necessary for directing the public ridicule and indignation 
against their pernicious doctrines. But it is difficult for a modern reader to feel the 
full effect of this performance, because he is apt to think the doctrines exposed in 
it a great deal too preposterous even for ridicule. For the same reason, we cannot 
easily go along with the elaborate moral invective by which Juvenal pursues the 
flagrant vices that prevailed among the degenerate Romans of his times. Their 
vices, as well as the doctrines of the sophists, are so repugnant to those familiar 
maxims which have now received the stamp of public opinion, that we are apt to 
consider a studied exposure of them as flat and tedious. We do not reflect, that 
among the people to whom this exposure was addressed, there was no fixed standard 
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of public opinion with regard to morals; and that, therefore, those passages which 
we undervalue, as containing only a statement of trite maxims, conveyed to them 
truths that were by no means trite, and must have appeared highly important.” 


The systems of morals of the ancients, were thus framed in a 
pre measure to suit the views and form the characters of the 
igher classes, rather than adapted to all classes of society, and 
to all the relations of ordinary life; and they appear, moreover, 
to have been infected with that love of subtlety, which so often 
supplanted the love of truth in ancient systems of philosophy—of 
which the paradoxes of the Stoics afford a striking example. Their 
metaphysics, instead of proceeding on the known laws and ope- 
rations of the mind, diverged into mystical speculations about the 
nature of mind in the abstract. Their natural philosophy, taken 
in the mass, can be regarded only as a collection of plausible con- 
jectures, not derived from any serious investigation of truth, but 
intended chiefly to exercise the mind, and to display ingenuity. 
While these branches of knowledge were thus unfavourably in- 
fluenced by the peculiar state of society in ancient times, and ope- 
rated in a corresponding manner upon that society, the same 
cause produced very diflerent effects in other branches. Dramatic 
poetry received the highest cultivation and improvement during 
the continuance of Grecian liberty, because that was almost the 
only kind of poetry which could reach the people at large by 
means of public exhibitions ; but it was to eloquence that the chief 
attention was paid, as the grand instrument of ambition in states 
where no power could be obtained except through the medium of 
the sovereign people. Our author thinks that this supreme estima- 
tion in which eloquence was held among the Greeks, was one 
reason why they made so little progress in true philosophy, which 
was cultivated principally as an exercise for sharpening the intel- 
lects, and giving vigour to the eloquence of those ambitious young 
men who intended to take a lead in public affairs. 


“ Such men, being the chief pupils of the philosophers, the latter had the strongest 
temptation to make their art subservient to the views of their pupils; and hence 
their systems, instead of having truth for their exclusive object, were apt to become 
a mere collection of topics for subtle controversy or rhetorical declamation. The 
sophists proceeded avowedly on this plan, and nothing but the cause which has been 
now mentioned can account for the apenas S that they unquestionably held for 
some time at Athens. The Socratic mode of teaching, though formed in a great 
measure by a judicious observation of common life, was by no means free from the 
errors of the sophists. The system of Plato, though containing many sublime views 
of morality, is evidently composed as much with a view to rhetorical effect, as for 
the elucidation of truth. Whatever be the merits of the Aristotelian philosophy, as 
an instrument of subtle disputation, it served no other purpose, for a course of ages, 
than to amuse and exercise, without enlightening the human mind, and no progress 
was made in true knowledge until it had been comparatively neglected.” 


With regard to the effects of eloquence in ancient times, our 
author is inclined to deem them often pernicious, from the circum- 
stances, that political discussion, taken in its present sense of a 
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free and enlightened investigation of the public interests, was then 
very little known; that there was then no public to whom an ap- 
peal could be made in behalf of arguments that had been borne 
down at the moment by the clamour of party contention—the 
great safeguard of the present day; and that the people were thus 
often led to outrage the most obvious principles of sense and 
justice. 

The plan of writing history among the ancients is also pro- 
nounced to have been extremely defective. Our author lays it 
down as a general maxim, that no history will ever embrace any 
objects except those which the feelings or necessities of the people 
to whom it is addressed, have pointed out as important; the his- 
torian being guided by this principle alone in selecting from the 
mass of past events those which are worthy of being narrated. 


“ On this principle, the historians of ancient times cannot be expected to throw 
much light on the progress of national wealth, on the improvement or decline of 
national character, on the insensible changes which took place in the condition of 
the people, or particular classes of them, and on the practical operation of certain 
parts, or the whole system of government; or, in short, on almost any of those im- 
portant general results relative to the condition and character of a country, which 
are derived from comparing its statistics at different periods. There were no satis- 
factory materials for such discussions, because neither had the public attention been 
directed to them, nor was there the same facility in accumulating materials that 
there is now, when the press secures the preservation of important documents on 
every subject. Very little light was then thrown even on the peculiarities and 
changes of national manners at different periods. In short, historians had not then 
acquired that reflective power which enables them to contemplate the general cha 
racter of one period, and to compare it with the character of another period, as su- 
perinduced by different circumstances. Their attention was directed chiefly to the 
course of public events, or to the delineation of those characters who had figured 
on the theatre of public life, while they scarcely attempted as yet to form an esti- 
mate of the change which public events, coupled with many other causes, more 
latent, though not less powerful, were perpetually effecting on the national condi- 
tion and character. Historians then professed to tell the story of the times, with 
such an explanation of the causes of events as was necessary to make the narrative 
intelligible. This explanation of causes, when made with such limited views, be- 
came naturally rather the object of ingenious conjecture than of philosophical in- 
vestigation. Indeed it is only at a very recent period that the true philosophical 
ends and mode of writing history have been either understood or exemplified; and 
the views of historians on this subject have always grown more enlarged, in pro- 
portion as all the great questions of government, of public policy, of political econo- 
my, and of national character, have been opened to the fullest discussion.” 


Nevertheless, who can deny the assertion of our author, that 
with all these defects, the literature of Greece and Rome attained 
to astonishing excellence; or refuse to agree with him, that any 
person who surveys the a alacrity and success with 
which literature of all kinds was cultivated both in Greece and 


Rome, especially in the former—their excellence in poetry, paint- 
ing, eloquence, and all the arts that elevate or adorn life, and the 
number of admirable monuments in these arts, which they have 
transmitted through the wreck of ages and of barbarism—can 

Greath of liberty should have 


never cease to wonder, that even the 
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infused such a sudden and gigantic vigour into the human mind, 
and brought man so rapidly to perfection. 

The resurrection, if we may so speak, of ancient literature in 
Europe, after it had long lain buried and neglected, produced 
effects equally rapid and prodigious. A new day then burst on 
society, and a love of letters was revived, which has gone on in- 
creasing and working miracles to the present moment. The ab- 
sorbing devotion which was at first paid to the master-pieces of 
antiquity, did not tend, says our author, to fetter the free exercise 
of the human faculties, as it might probably have done, if the public 
taste and habits of thinking had been previously formed by them. 
The European nations brought to the study of this literature, a 
character, habits of thinking, and a course of history and tradi- 
tion, which were quite original ; and hence its introduction served 
not to fetter but to invigorate their powers of thought, by opening 
up new fields of research and illustration. The ages of learning 
which followed, were thus most eminently distinguished for intel- 
lectual exertion and scientific discovery. The invention of printing 
nearly at the same moment, was of immense efficaciousness in 
diffusing knowledge and inspiring literary ambition. It produced 
an entirely new condition of things, in which the influence of lite- 
rature on society was astonishingly increased, and their mutual 
relations entirely altered. 

Our author here devotes a section to a contrast between the 
general characteristics of ancient and modern literature, the whole 
of which is well worth transcribing. 


“ In physical science, although it is impossible to fix its actual boundaries, there 
are certain apparent limits which it is the first object of human exertion to reach, 
and, after reaching them, the mind is naturally turned from exploring the bounda- 
ries of science, to arrange and account for its details, till these details elicit new 
principles, which lead to unexpected discoveries, and perhaps guide the philosopher 
into another tract of general speculation, far beyond those limits which he had for- 
merly fixed as the boundaries of science. Thus, since the time of those splendid 
discoveries which Newton made, apparently on the confines of nature, the attention 
of philosophers has been engaged in verifying and following out his discoveries, and 
more peculiarly has been directed to the details of chemistry and mineralogy, al- 
though many general principles, which have been unexpectedly elicited from the 
researches made in both these branches of science, give reason to believe that new 
general laws may yet be unfolded with regard to the operations of nature, in depart- 
ments where her workings were supposed, in former times, to be wrapt in impene- 
trable mystery. It cannot, therefore, be properly said, that even physical science 
has any definite boundaries. It may be assumed, however, that during the period 
when philosophy is directed exclusively to the details of science, (however useful 
this may be in collecting materials for the use of future discoverers,) there is not 
room for cultivating the same vigour and comprehension of mind that are called 
into exercise by an investigation of the great general laws of nature. The chemists 
and mineralogists of modern times have not produced any philosopher worthy to be 
placed in the same rank with Bacon or Newton. But the case is — different with 
literature. The general laws of the human mind are in themselves sufficientl 


simple, and the great effort consists in tracing their precise operation through 
the complicated relations, and manifold diversities of character, which society pre- 


sents to us. In literature, which is intended, according to the definition y 
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given, either to act upon or to unfold the principles of human nature, it is evident, 
that the greater the store of illustrations with regard to human character, that is 
either derived from past experience, or furnished by actual observation, the more 
ample will be the means for elucidating human character, and the more diversified 
will be those channels through which an influence may be produced upon human 
feelings. Nor is there any truth in the notion, which has been often entertained, 
that the accumulation of materials with regard to minute views of human charac- 
ter, necessarily distracts the attention from its grander features, and that literature 
will be engrossed, in such a state of things, with exact and faithful portraits of pri- 
vate society, rather than be led to a delineation of those great passions of enterprise, 
ambition, or vengeance, which agitate its master-spirits. This notion has arisen 
from supposing that society could not afford genius enough, at one and the same 
time, for exploring these two distinct paths of literature. But there is undoubtedly 
quite enough of genius to cultivate both departments, whenever there is a sufficient 
demand and a strong enough inducement for it; that is, whenever there are suffi- 
cient materials in society for the delineation of both the classes of characters now 
alluded to, and when the actual feelings of society enable them to relish such de- 
lineations. 

“The course which literature has taken since the revival of letters, affords a 
striking illustration of many of these remarks. In ancient times, among the domi- 
nant and ambitious classes, there was a great want of materials for the interesting 
delineation of human character. In the first place, the originals to be met with 
among these classes did not present the same diversity or interest as in more mo- 
dern times. Their life appears to have been much more public than ours—directed 
more to public objects, and agitated by public interests—and unfolded rather before 
the eyes of society at large, than in the bosom of private or domestic life. Hence 
their system of manners was formed, more than ours, on one undeviating stand- 
ard, such as regulates the eccentricities, but likewise impairs the originality of in- 
dividual character. There was, indeed, a certain diversity of character, because 
each person, according to the infinite varieties of human temper and constitution, 
must have been humble or ambitious, courageous or cowardly, frank or dissem- 
bling, temperate or debauched ; and deviations from morals were much less effectu- 
ally checked than in modern times, because there was no precise moral standard 
to regulate public opinion. But diversities of character were not allowed to exhibit 
their full effect in the freedom of ordinary society. The public signs of them were 
carefully suppressed, so as to model the character according to the standard recog- 
nised in society ; and they were ultimately developed rather in the gradual prosecu- 
tion of those public schemes which formed the great objects of attention, than in 
that free undisguised fashion which could render them fit objects for poetical display 
or dramatic exhibition. It was in the forum or the popular assemblies that the 
leading men of Greece and Rome developed their characters and views; and then 
they were too much engaged in acting a part before the world, to give way to the 
undisguised workings of their individual passions or propensities. 

” Not did private or domestic society afford much greater scope for the varieties 
of individual character. There were two striking features of distinction between 
the private society of ancient and of modern times, viz. the institution of slavery, 
and the subjection of the female sex. A Greek in his own house, was not, as in the 
present times, a father or husband, giving vent to all his peculiarities of character 
among beings to whom he is under no disguise, because he is united to them by the 
closest bonds of intimacy and affection. He was rather a master among slaves, or 
a being of a superior order, whose object it was to inspire such an awe into his re- 
lations of the other sex, as might preserve that ascendency which the laws of society 
had given to him. The condition of the Athenian women and slaves fully justifies 
these remarks. So does the condition of the Spartan slaves. ‘The women of Sparta 
seem to have enjoyed more liberty and importance than in any other of the Grecian 
states; but their intercourse with the other sex did not seem to. proceed on the re- 
fined principles of modern times. It was rather the privilege of a sex which was 
counted the equal of the male sex, because it was allowed to emulate them in mascu- 
line qualities. Those women that appear to have attracted most attention at Athens, 
were courtezans, who, being free from the ordinary restraints imposed on their sex, 
betook themselves to those arts and accomplishments which were best fitted to capti- 
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vate. This, as well as many other circumstances which might be mentioned, show 
the subordinate character in which the sex generally was regarded. 

“In Rome the female character appears to have been in higher estimation, and 
the characters of Cornelia, Lucretia, Tullia, and Portia, must at once oecur to every 
scholar as striking examples of female heroism and pure domestic affection. But 
these cases, though illustrating the improvement which must have taken place be- 
fore they could have occurred, were probably exceptions from the general style of 
manners even at Rome. 

“The Romans, in their virtuous days, appear to have treated the female sex with 
a severe and jealous affection, as weak and interesting creatures, who demanded 
every degree of kindness, but who were required, for their own sakes, to be kept in 
a state of perpetual pupilage. The patria potestas, according to the old law of 
Rome, was extensive, giving a father the almost unlimited disposal both of the per- 
sons and the fortunes of his children. But the inequality which then subsisted be- 
tween the two sexes, is illustrated most strikingly by this circumstance, that the 
wife was considered as a jfilia familias, placed as absolutely at the disposal of her 
husband as any of her own daughters—not the equal partner of his fortune and af- 
fections, but his humble vassal, who passed under his dominion, as the old forms 
indicate, by a process of bargain and sale, and remained thenceforward almost en- 
tirely at his disposal. In later times, the extent of the patria potestas was in a great 
degree abridged, not so much, perhaps, from the progress of refinement, (though 
that must have contributed to it in some degree,) as because, through the corruption 
of manners, such a power was liable to be more frequently abused than it had been 
in older and simpler times. This relaxation of authority, coupled with the freedom 
of divorce, gave certainly to rich wives a great degree both of liberty and power. 
But they do not seem to have been prepared for it by a gradual elevation of the fe- 
male character in the scale of society; for the Roman wives, in the decline of the 
republic, and much more after its extinction, became notorious for their avowed and 
shameless profligacy. Their influence in those later times arose entirely from their 
riches or their personal charms, and was, in no respect, founded on that pure and 
disinterested affection which forms, in modern times, the great source of connubial 
happiness. In this state of matters, as well as in more ancient times, marriage must 
have been rather an object of bargain betwixt parents and relations, than the result 
of genuine attachment. The personal influence of woman over the happiness of that 
relation must have been in a great measure excluded, and it would naturally be con- 
sidered as weakness to give way to it. 

“We can easily conceive, then, what a source of interest was cut off from all 
fictitious representations, if we reflect how tame and insipid our modern dramas and 
novels would become by omitting those parts of the plot which depend on love. Do- 
mestic society, too, must have wanted almost all the variety and charm which it 
has in modern times. At home, as well as in public, men associated with each other 
alone on equal terms; but male society wants that undisguised freedom and ease 
which constitute the charm of female society. Men cross each other too much in 
the ordinary interests of life, to throw aside all reserve even in private society; and 
it is, besides, difficult to get quit of the influence exerted over us by the interests 
and passions of the world, when we are in the society of those very persons by 
whose competition these passions are often excited. Nothing can charm man into 
a forgetfulness of this influence, but an equal unrestrained intercourse with a dif- 
ferent sex, who have little concern with our worldly cares, except the interest which 
affection leads them to take, and whose fascination perpetually entices us into a 
world of their own, where the vulgar interests of life cease to intrude, or where they 
are treated with that lightness and unconcern which the maxims of true philosophy, 
as well as the buoyancy of female gaiety, teach us to observe towards them. It is 
difficult to conceive a number of men relinquishing all idea of business or discussion, 
and devoting themselves to society, entirely for the purpose of mutual amusement. 
Every thing that can be called conversation, as distinct from business or serious dis- 
cussion—all those light and brilliant topics which float on the surface of the mind, 
and relieve it from the burden of weightier cares, by calling the judgment and fancy 
into gentle exercise, without 5, us too much by their intrinsic importance 
—in short, almost all that we know of wit, fancy, or amusement in conversation, 


yay be referred either directly to our desire of pleasing the other sex, or to that 
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taste for light conversation which habitual intercourse with them has produced. 
Besides, the whole class of habits and feelings arising out of domestic relations, a 
great deal of what is connected with that department which may be called charac- 
ter—in other words, what gives life and interest to one-half of our ordinary dramas 
and novels, arises from the influence which women exert in society, and must have 
been nearly, if not altogether, unknown in ancient times. 

“There is another source of interest in fictitious compositions from which the 
ancients were in a great measure cut off. It is evident that, when literature is 
widely diffused, a boundless store of character is furnished to the poet and drama- 
tist from the middle and even from the lower classes of society. Unless there is 
some degree of literature among these classes, the characters drawn from them can- 
not possess that variety or liveliness of fancy which never exist without some degree 
of mental activity; the only other interest connected with them must be that arising 
from their situation, or from the simple feelings that spring up spontaneously in un- 
cultivated minds, both of which sources of interest are very soon exhausted. But, 
from the state of literature in ancient times, the lower or even the middle classes 
did not afford great variety of character for the poet or the dramatist. Their chief 
characters were drawn from the higher, who were then the only educated classes. 
Persons of low rank, indeed, were often introduced into the Greek comedies; but 
they seldom or never possessed the attributes of what we call characters, i. e. those 

culiarities which distinguish them from all other individuals. They were either 
introduced as slaves or confidants, merely to perform certain tasks assigned to them, 
or as personifications of certain general qualities, which were rather prevalent in 
the community than peculiar to individuals, as the characters of a parasite, a glut- 
ton, a flatterer, &c. ‘There was no Bardolph, Pistol, or Mine Host of the Garter, 
who stood out distinguished by the strongest marks of individuality from all other 
persons of the same class. The truth is, that the lower classes furnished then very 
few individuals who were fit subjects for poetical or dramatic representation. The 
general diffusion of literature in modern times has given an impulse to the under- 
standings of all classes, which renders it possible to discover materials for amusing 
the fancy, even in the peculiarities of the lowest class; and, in a still more eminent 
degree, it has established a community of thought and feeling among all classes, 
which renders the lowest objects of curiosity and interest to the very highest, and 
leads them to delight in selecting from all classes of society illustrations of the end- 
less varieties of human nature. In ancient times, when literature was elmost un- 
known among the lower classes, there was not sufficient variety of character among 
them to give scope for much interesting delineation; and the higher classes, bein 
then in exclusive possession of learning, must have had much less sympathy wit 
them than we have, being separated from them by the barrier which always sub- 
sists betwixt knowledge and ignorance. The higher classes would then be apt to 
consider themselves as the only fit objects of dramatic or poetical, as well as of real 
and ordinary interest. The poet and dramatist of those times were thus cut off from 
a resource which, in modern times, at least, affords by far the greatest variety of 
original characters; since those who are below the artificial control of society and 
fashion, may be expected to display their native dispositions in perfect force and 
freedom, without being restrained by the fixed standard of manners which is often 
enforced among the higher classes, so as to refine away all their strength and ori- 
ginality of character. ‘The ancient drama, therefore, with the slight exception which 
has been already noticed as applicable to some of their comedies, contains none of 
those amusing persons called originals, whose comic peculiarities of temper and dis- 
position, arising from the singularity of their condition or habits, and developed 
without control, are often brought to bear with the most delightful effect on the 
incidents of our modern plays and novels. One great object of ancient dramas and 
poems was to carry their heroes through a certain series of adventures, during which 
the chief interest depended on the situation rather than the characters; whereas now 
the fund of character is so exuberant and various, that the principal purpose of a 
story often is, rather to afford-scope for the development of character, than to pre- 
sent the spectator or reader with a skilful combination of interesting adventures. 

“In the third place, the want of printing deprived the ancients altogether of those 
numerous memorials of private character in almost all classes of life which exist at 
present in so much profusion. The press brings books so easily within the reach 
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of all classes, that they are inundated with magazines, lives, memoirs, correspon- 
dence, travels, anecdotes, and all kinds of facts which tend to illustrate private his- 
tory or character; and this kind of reading is most popular among the most nume- 
rous class, who resort to literature chiefly as an amusement for their leisure hours, 
without wishing to incur the labour of severe thought or continued attention. These 

roductions, containing illustrations of characters in every class of life, afford an 
invaluable repository to the poet or novelist, who wishes to delineate such charac- 
ters. But of such a resource the ancients were in a great measure deprived; for the 
enormous expense of the only kind of publication which was then known, operated 
as a prohibition against all such works. Little rubbish could then be admitted into 
literature: it was necessary to refine away the dross, and bring the ore to the great- 
est value and smallest bulk, before risking the expensive process of publication. 
Works were thus brought before the literary world of those times more perfect than 
at present. But no admission was allowed to those less perfect works now men- 
tioned, which, though sometimes of small literary merit in themselves, are invalua- 
ble as affording materials for the elucidation of character. The poets, therefore, or 
dramatists of ancient times, had scarcely any materials for this purpose, except those 
which were afforded by tradition or by their own observation. Even under such 
disadvantages, the dramatist might afford a glimpse of the passing manners of the 
times, and, accordingly, the best view which we have of these is to be found in some 
of the Greek comedics. But it must occur to every person conversant with modern 
dramas or novels, that one of the most interesting fields for poetical or dramatic re- 
presentation is afforded by those manners or characters which are passing, or have 
just passed away, and which, in that situation, enable the poet or novelist to throw 
the strongest mutual light on them, and upon existing manners and characters, by 
a comparison and contrast of both. It is in this point of view that national manners 
afford the most abundant food for philosophical reflection; and many of our best 
dramas, as well as those historical novels with which the world has been lately daz- 
zled and delighted, give striking proofs that they likewise furnish, when viewed in 
this light, the most fruitful source of fictitious interest. But the ancient poet or phi- 
losopher could scarcely have recourse to such a view of national manners, either as 
a means of poetical interest or of general speculation. Whatever information he 
had with regard to national character beyond the scope of his own experience, was 
not derived from records taken at the time by eye-witnesses or cotemporaries, but 
was either drawn from tradition, or from the works of former dramatists, historians, 
or philosophers, who introduced the subject incidentally, with a view to some other 
purpose that they had in view, and were hence probably warped in their statement 
by the design or hypothesis to which they made it subordinate. Any materials, 
therefore, which the ancients possessed on the subject now in question must have 
been vastly inferior in authenticity, in variety, and in interest, to those immense 
magazines of information regarding every thing that can throw light upon cotem- 
porary manners, whether public or domestic, with which the literary world is in- 
undated. 

“ The effect of the press both in enlarging the circle of those human intellects 
and feelings upon which literature operates, and in augmenting prodigiously that 
store of human characters in all ranks of society from which literature draws its 
richest illustrations, appeared soon a(ter the revival of letters, in the intimate con- 
nexion which was then established, and has been since preserved and constantly 
extended, betwixt the literature of each nation, and the peculiarities of the national 
character. At first, it seems to have been attempted, as was natural, to fashion 
modern literature entirely after classical models, and to divest it of almost all refer- 
ence to the character or usages of the nation where it took its rise. It is not diffi- 
cult, even yet, to perceive the transition from that period, when literature was merely 
an imitation of antiquity, to that period when the literature of each nation acquired 
a distinct individual character. Latin was, at first, and in some nations till no very 
remote period, the only literary language, and the only medium to which learned 
men intrusted those works that they conceived to be worthy of immortality. This 
custom remained longest in Germany, and it is only indeed within the last century, 
that the national literature of that country has sprung up into a late though gigantic 
and vigorous growth. France, at a very early period, nominally threw off such an 
intellectual subjection, although it has really continued, even till our day, in con- 
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junction with the peculiar condition of French society, to fetter and restrain the 
vigour of literature. The literature of England, though enriched, from an early pe- 
riod, with works truly national, did not become completely so till the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Spanish and Portuguese literature appears to have become very soon perfectly 
national, although the united weight of temporal and spiritual bondage soon put a 
stop to its premature growth. But the country that soonest broke the trammels of 
the classics, and aspired after a literature in a great degree national, was Italy, the 
first country on which reviving literature dawned. Some of her early poets regret- 
ted the necessity of writing in their native dialect, in order to comply with national 
prejudices, instead of committing their works entirely to the language of ancient 
Rome—little thinking that their Latin works would in a few centuries be forgotten, 
while these vernacular works which they undervalued, would be the only enduring 
monuments of their fame. But Italian literature did not then confine itself to poetry, 
although her greatest poets have been always popular among all ranks in that coun- 
try. It was there, too, that those novels or tales were first cultivated, which are 
fitted to attract every class of society, because they reflect the manners of all classes. 
This species of writing reached great perfection in Italy before literature had at- 
tained that maturity in any other country of Europe which could enable it to emu- 
late the excellence which that country so early reached in poetry. At that time, 
the poetry of most countries in Europe was confined to the rude though occasionally 
vigorous effusions of wandering minstrels, and their metrical tales were afterwards 
extended into voluminous romances in prose, which reflected those notions of love, 
war, and chivalry, that were universally prevalent, from the existing state of society. 
At a later period, (though during the full vigour of the system of chivalry,) the same 
manners and feelings were copied more to the life from the actual frame of society, 
in the form of memoirs of the times, such as those of Comines and Froissart. Such 
annalists are by far the most instructive as well as amusing historians of those 
times. There appear, indeed, to have been in those times only two kinds of histo- 
rians. There was the dull monkish chronicler, who compiled in his cell records of 
what appeared to him the principal transactions of the world he had left, but which 
reflected the “form and pressure” of his times far more imperfectly than the light 
of day was conveyed to himself through the dim and distorted reflection of his own 
Gothic casements. The only other historian was the warrior, or man of the world, 
who set down at his leisure moments the chief matters that had occurred under his 
own observation, and who, narrating them to the world, that thus became his con- 
fessors, with the frank and open spirit in which his own part of the narrative had 
been acted, conveyed to after times the more faithfully, because unconsciously, a 
true and lively image of the society in which he had moved. Perhaps, as mental 
habits, once Seusedl especially in characters that are not very intellectual, cannot 
be easily laid aside, the practice which was then universal, of disclosing the most 
secret thoughts and actions in auricular confession, may have given a greater habit 
of frankness to those confessions which the memoir writer of those times addressed 
to posterity, and should, therefore, afford to them an additional stamp of authenticity. 
Neither of these classes could be properly called historians, but the latter left much 
more ample and yaluable materials than the former for illustrating the history of 
the times. In France, particularly, where the practice of writing individual me- 
moirs first arose, it has continued from the earliest to the very latest times—has 
followed and truly delineated every fluctuation of manners, and every change of so- 
ciety—and has thus thrown a clear and steady light on the interior structure and 
history of French society, throughout almost the whole of its existence.” 


In tracing and illustrating the course of literature, as contem- 
poraneous with the progress of society in modern times, our au- 
thor, in consecutive “ sections,” speaks of the Italian drama; the 
progress and general characteristics of French literature; the con- 
nexion between poetry, history, and romance; the progress and 
general characteristics of romance and novel writing in early 
times; romances of chivalry; novel writing in France: and the 
literature of England, giving a sketch of it from its earliest epoch, 
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with an investigation of its various changes. We cannot _— to 
present within our narrow limits even an abstract of his obser- 
vations, condensed as they are already as much as they can be 
to render justice to the subject; we must therefore content our- 
selves with stringing together, as it were, by means of a slight 
thread of text, as many excerpts as we can furnish, to present an 
unbroken idea of the work. 

In Italy, the popular feelings and characters obtained an influ- 
ence over the stage which prevented the regular drama from ac- 
quiring a proper infusion of nationality. ‘The comedie del arte, 
which the lively genius of the people, aided by the great facility 
of their language, introduced, in which the author gave merely 
the outlines of the plot, and general sketches of the characters, 
leaving the details to be filled up by the talents of the actor, 
caused the principal efforts of genius to be devoted to this licen- 
tious and ephemeral species of dramatic performance; whilst it 
induced those who aimed at the production of regular dramas, to 
go to the other extreme of restraining themselves by classical 
models and rules, rather than follow the inspirations of nature. 
The Italian drama thus acquired a degree of stiffness and inflexi- 
bility, with which even its most recent and admirable models are 
somewhat infected. 

With regard to French literature, it happened unfortunately for 
it, that before it reached any degree of refinement, that energy 
of national character which can alone be the source of a flourish- 
ing literature, had been well nigh extirpated by long and furious 
civil wars, and the establishment of an almost despotic monarchy. 
The people were of little or no account, and the literary taste of 
the nation was formed and directed by the privileged class of so- 
ciety, among whom all serious pursuits and lofty views were stu- 
diously discouraged, because these were a formidable barrier to 
any person’s success in a country where power and promotion 
depended entirely on court favour, and were therefore to be gain- 
ed chiefly by obsequiousness. The merits of the literature were 
thus such as might be expected in the society to which they were 
addressed—great correctness and refinement—frequent delicacy, 
and even pathos of sentiment—splendid declamation and pompous 
description—but little strength of passion or originality of charac- 
ter. Voltaire, in some of his tragedies, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
and Madame de Stael, are cited by our author as exceptions to 
the general character of French literature. The highest exertions 
of the latter, however, he remarks, were produced and sustained 
by the great changes and convulsions in French society, which 
happened before the composition of her most celebrated works. 
Of the effects produced by the revolution on French character 
and literature, he does not deem it advisable to speak, because, 
though they have been already very important, and promise to 
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be much more so in future, their full and ultimate consequences 
cannot yet be estimated. 

The influence of the early tales and romances upon society, at 
least those of chivalry, was very great. The latter being the only 
efforts of genius in the illiterate age in which they were compos- 
ed, were naturally occupied with the exploits and adventures of 
those heroes, who, whether they were real historical persons or 
not, may be considered as tolerably fair representations of the 
warlike spirit of the times. Our author draws any thing but a 
flattering picture of this “age of chivalry,” which has been so 
emblazoned and extolled; and in so doing, presents one which is 
much nearer to the truth than the glowing portraiture that is 
usually exhibited. ‘The exaggerated notions of chivalrous virtue 
and honour which have been so prevalent, are ascribed by him, 
in great measure, to the Italian poets of chivalry, who threw the 
bright veil of their genius over its defects, and lent to it many il- 
lusions of grace and splendour which it never in reality possessed. 
He observes also, that though the Italian poets depict chivalry in 
these brilliant colours, the Italian novelists, whose pictures may 
be supposed to be more faithful, give no such representations of 
romantic honour and untainted gallantry. One reason for deeming 
them more accurate he thinks to be, that many of them were bor- 
rowed from the narratives of the trouveurs or minstrels who wan- 
dered through the north of France, relating stories or reciting 
poems for the amusement of their entertainers, and who, it may 
be supposed, in order to render their fictions popular, told as 
they were orally to all the various classes with whom the trou- 
veurs mingled, would contain more unrestrained and characteris- 
tic traits of existing manners, than could be detected under the 
veil of poetic ornament, or than were likely to be given by those 
prose romancers whose chief object probably was to exalt chi- 
valry in the eyes of the feudal nobility, their readers and patrons. 

But besides the bright illusions of Italian poetry, which have 
been mentioned as forming one source of those exaggerated no- 
tions which prevailed with regard to chivalry, it may be noticed, 
that the romantic notions of gallantry and female honour which 
have been associated with chivalry, may be traced to a later 
source, viz. to the notions of that kind which were prevalent at 
one time in France, and which were embodied in many of the 
French romances written during the reign of Louis XIV. 

The early literature of England, like that of most of the coun- 
tries of Europe during the middle ages, was marked by two kinds 
of compositions. ‘The first consisted of the works of the learned 
men, but being confined chiefly to school logic and theology, they 
never extensively influenced the public mind; the second of tales 
and romances, in prose and verse, principally of chivalry, with 
some love songs and metrical satires, which being designed for 
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the general amusement of all classes, and being composed by 
persons who, from their wandering life, obtained an extensive 
knowledge of the dispositions and manners of society, both re- 
flected the character of the times, and gave a decided impulse 
to popular literature. But they will always be considered rather 
as objects of antiquarian research, thar as distinct branches of 
classical literature, from their extravagance and rudeness. Their 
language indeed is scarcely intelligible at the present day, as 
there was no fixed standard of spelling, pronunciation, or phrase- 
ology, at the period in which they were produced, Norman-French 
being then the language of the court, and the want of printing 
tending to foster various anomalies in orthography and diction. 
The invention of that art is nearly contemporaneous with the 
earliest of those authors to whom we still look back, amidst the 
unavoidable fluctuations of language, as to the great land-marks 
of English literature. 

The first of these is Chaucer, of whose Canterbury Tales our 
author thus speaks: ‘ 


“ There is one circumstance that not only appears in the introduction, but runs 
through the poem, which is very characteristic of the times, viz. the prominent part 
which Mine Host of the Tabard takes in all the transactions of the pilgrims, and 
the footing of perfect ease and equality upon which he stands with them all, how- 
ever considerable their rank. Perhaps, in those rude times, when there was little 
distinction made by education betwixt the highest and the lowest rank, and when 
the condition of an individual in life tended more than any other cause to affect his 
means of knowledge and his general talents, the keepers of taverns, from their pro- 
miscuous intercourse with all classes of society, were likely to possess an extent of 
knowledge, a fund of amusing anecdote, and an activity of mind, which rendered 
them agreeable acquaintances even to their superiors in rank. The innkeepers in 
Spain are, at present, nearly on this footing; and, even in Shakspeare, Mine Host 
of the Garter is represented as a very distinguished personage. Another valuable 
quality in Chaucer’s Introduction is, that it indicates a definiteness and stability in 
the existing condition of society, and in the consequent peculiarities of manner and 
character there represented, which could not have existed, except in a country where 
the respective rights of the different orders were at least practicably established and 
secured. There is in all the characters, drawn as they are from the middling and 
lower classes, a spirit of frank independence, which goes far to prove the pretty 
general diffusion, even at that early period, of freedom and security in England.” 


The long and furious wars between the families of York and 
Lancaster, which followed soon after the times of Chaucer, appear 
to have discouraged the efforts of the English muse, as much as 
they injured the interests of civilization and regular government. 
In the reign of Henry the Fourth, poetry revived to a certain ex- 
tent; as id also the study of classical and Italian literature, by 
which the most distinguished poets were led to imitate classical 
and Italian models. But this taste appears to have been confined 
to a few individuals among the higher classes, and had not time 
to become general, when the minds of men received a strong im- 

ulse towards other pursuits, in consequence of the struggles which 
attended the Reformation. That event gave the national mind a 
decided bias for the moment towards religious and political con- 
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troversy, which absorbed the public attention to the detriment of 
general literature. The drama was the only branch of this which 
was Cultivated with eminent success in England for some time 
afterwards; and the unsettled state of society, at the period, as 
well as the low condition of general knowledge and literature 
which caused the people at large to resort to the theatre as the 
sole fountain of intellectual amusement, were particularly favour- 
able to the most vigorous efforts of the dramatic muse. Shak- 
speare and his successors compose a galaxy of dramatic genius 
unparalleled in richness and variety; and their comedy, in parti- 
cular, drawn as it is mostly from the manners of their times, may 
be deemed a fair representation of the then ordinary modes of 
thinking and speaking. The other departments of literature were 
materially injured by what our author terms “ the learned distem- 
per,” then prevalent among the educated classes, to whom all other 
descriptions of works were addressed. An artificial and pedantic 
style was thus created of most pernicious influence. It is to this 
vicious taste that the principal faults of Spenser are doubtless to 
be attributed; but he seems, with all his quaintness of allegory, to 
have been too natural a poet for the day, since he was never much 
encouraged except by his patron, Sir Philip Sydney, and was al- 
lowed to die in indigence. Donne, Cowley, and many others of the 
class commonly called metaphysical poets, wasted great talents 
and fertile genius in the production of learned and unprofitable 
conceits. This taste prevailed with little intermission till the pe- 
riod of the civil wars; and it may be said to furnish a lively ex- 
ample of the tendency of mere literature to engender useless subtle- 
ties and conceits, when it has not yet entered, so to speak, into 
that familiar acquaintance with society, and attained that exqui- 
site adaptation to its feelings and wishes, which renders it a fit in- 
strument for human use, and for the expression or gratification of 
human feelings. 

The change produced by the civil war upon the character of 
literature, was very material. 


“ The violence of civil broils kept away much of that pedantry and affectation 
which had equally infected prose and poetry. The exercise, indeed, either of dra- 
matic or of any other kind of poetry, was almost entirely suspended, from the time 
when the republicans gained the ascendant, till the Restoration. Many things, how- 
ever, at that time paved the way for a purer style of composition. The fury of po- 
litical disputes, sharpened by religious rancour, no doubt, encumbered the language 
with many writings composed in the worst style of vulgar abuse. But the interests 
of men were too deeply concerned, and their passions too much inflamed, to leave 
room long for the prevalence of that conceited and artificial style, which might be 
fashionable for a while in a narrow circle of scholars or courtiers who wished to 
make parade of their learning, but which was utterly useless and ridiculous, as an 
instrument for guiding public opinion, during a contest that involved the most mo- 
mentous interests. As neither party, too, could expect any success in the contest, 
which depended upon popular strength, without making the justice of their cause 
manifest to the great body of the people, it is evident that the sphere of political 
and religious discussion must, from this cause, have become much more enlarged 
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than it ever was before; and a large class of the community, by the habit of read- 
ing and reflecting on these the subjects most important of all others, and most cal- 
culated to invigorate the human faculties, must have thus acquired an intellectual 
energy and a thirst for knowledge, which would remain long after the immediate 
cause that produced them had ceased to act. Hence, a powerful stimulus must have 
been given among the people at large, not merely to the discussion of politics and 
religion, but to literature in general; and the style of literary compositions might 
therefore be expected to become svon afterwards more popular, that it might be 
adopted to the common taste. Accordingly, when we look at those writers whose 
style and habits of thought were formed during the civil war, and still more when 
we read those who flourished after the Restoration, we observe a great difference 
betwixt them and the authors of a preceding age. One fault was more or less pre- 
valent among all the writers of this period, viz. that they are apt to present a com- 
plicated series of thought en masse, as it passed through their own minds, without 
giving that minute analysis of it into distinct parts, which is necessary to bring the 
whole distinctly under the view of ordinary readers, This is not to be expected so 
long as most works are addressed only to a peculiar class, who see with the author’s 
own eyes, and to whom, therefore, his thoughts may be presented nearly in the same 
train according to which they passed through his own mind. It is not till a read- 
ing public has been formed, who possess scarcely any of the author’s literary habits 
or modes of thinking, that he comes to consider his readers as an extensive audi- 
ence, whom he cannot expect to influence, unless he breaks down his thoughts and 
makes his illustrations familiar, so as to render both perfectly level to their concep- 
tions. When prose composition has assumed this popular form, it may be taken for 
granted that literature has begun to be pretty generally cultivated.” 


During the Commonwealth the proscription of the theatre and 
of all other liberal amusements, enforced by the rigid spirit of the 
times, must have been, in some respects, very prejudicial to litera- 
ture; but, says our author, it is probable that this very circum- 
stance of the exclusion of the people from public amusements, after 
a literary taste had been once created, would lead them to gratify 
this taste more than formerly, by reading and discussion, and com- 
bined with the reasoning spirit, which, amidst much extravagance, 
must have been engendered by the religious and political disputes 
of the vs! ada tend to increase very considerably the reading 
class. “We cannot fairly consider that age as a mere blank in 
literature, which produced many of Milton’s prose writings, and 
the Memoirs of Ludlow and Hutchinson, and which, in theology, 
then the favourite subject of attention, gave rise to such men as 
Owen and Baxter, whose works, though unpopular from their 
style, are admitted by those who have studied this subject the 
most, to be able and judicious.” 

The effects of the Restoration upon literature are thus admira- 
bly developed by our author:— 

“ Immediately on the Restoration, the nation passing, as is natural, from one ex- 
treme to another, suddenly exchanged the strictness of puritanism for an uncommon 
degree of licentiousness, The theatres were immediately opened, and the favourite 
plays begun to exhibit an indecency, greater even than most of the dramas of the 
preceding reign. The tone of theatrical morals was given by the monarch and his 
courtiers, who probably dictated, on this point, with the less restraint, because the 
Puritans, who formed then a considerable part of the nation, could not be expected 
to interfere, even in the regulation of an amusement, which their principles led them 
to consider as. altogether impious and immoral. The precarious life which Charles 
and his courtiers, had led, and the uncertainty of their fortunes during the king’s 
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exile, must have tended, at once, to give them a more thorough conviction than 
usual of the selfishness of those foreign courts with which they associated, and to 
nourish, as such a life often does, habits of reckless dissipation, and a tendency to 
consider personal gratification and ease as the only true objects of existence. Hence 
arose that sect of practical Epicureans, of which the King and his favourites were 
the principal adherents, unsettled in their principles, inconstant in all their pursuits, 
and heartless in their friendships, complete masters of the practical art of making 
the most of the uncertainty of life, by employing love, friendship, pleasure, or lite- 
rature, as the occasion required, to soothe its cares or heighten its enjoyments,— 
but utterly incapable of carrying their minds beyond this light-hearted philosophy 
to any serious or lofty pursuits,—the best of them, in short, nothing better than ac- 
complished profligates. The drama reflected pretty faithfully the feelings and opin- 
ions of this class of men, who directed, at that time, the fashion and literature of 
England. Accordingly, one striking feature of the dramatic performances of that 
age, is their heartlessness. The favourite characters of the early dramatists are 
creatures of a noble race, of great stature, elegant proportions, strong characters, 
and high aims, whose passions too often lay society waste, but who generally give 
us a strong impression of the heartiness and manliness of their proceedings, and 
the greatness of their capacities. ‘They are often capricious, headstrong, cruel, or 
tyrannical, according to their respective stations and opportunities of acting; but 
these and the other vices portrayed by the dramatist flow generally from ungo- 
vernable passion, which carries ourselves away, for the time, and compels our mo- 
mentary sympathy, though its effects may excite our strongest abhorrence. On the 
other hand, the ordinary, every-day characters of the dramas of Charles II., are 
heartless sensualists, whose only purpose is animal gratification, and who, therefore, 
with whatever seeming gaiety and light-heartedness their vices may be relieved, 
give us a disgusting impression of their habitual and incurable depravity. Nor do 
the tragic characters of that age form in reality, though in appearance they cer- 
tainly do form, material exceptions to this rule. The earliertragedies of Charles IL, 
commonly called the heroic tragedies, abound in those gigantic representations of 
love, honour, and bravery, which lose all hold of human sympathy, because they 
are far beyond the standard of human nature, and which are apt to be the favourites 
of a class of people who indulge, without control, in such mene er visions, be- 
cause their own feelings and experience do not afford any practical standard for re- 
ducing them to the limits of truth and nature. The fact is, that these heroic plays 
originated in France, and were transplanted to England, at a time when the party 
that prevailed, both at court and in society, had the lowest possible pretensions to 
heroism or magnanimity. It is a sure sign of the prevalence of these great quali- 
ties, when the heroic virtues of high dramatic characters are intermingled, as in 
the dramatists of the preceding age, with the gracefulness and comic ease of ordi- 
nary life. ‘This indicates that such characters are common in actual society, whereas 
the exaggerated characters of the heroic plays demonstrate, that those great quali- 
ties which the writers meant to exhibit are foreign to their habits of thought, and 
to the character of the times. Dryden, who was the most popular poet of his age, 
and whose variations of taste, therefore, as has been well remarked by his biogra- 
pher, may be considered as indicative of corresponding variations in the public 
taste, came, in his later days, to abandon his heroic tragedies, and to imitate, as far 
as possible, the nature and variety of the old English drama. 

“Comedy, on the other hand, appears to have been distinguished, during the 
whole of Charles’s reign, by the intricate plots and bustling action of the Spanish 
stage, while the characters seem to have been a pretty faithful copy of what we 
may suppose to have been then the fashionable manners in England. But, both in 
all the comedies of that age, and in their tragedies, even after they descended from 
the bombast of the heroic drama, and attempted to imitate nature, there is an evi- 
dent predominance of the sensual and animal over the intellectual character, and a 
want of that heartiness, which often reconciles us to very faulty characters, when 
their aberrations are accompanied with an impression, however delusive, that their 
passions have been enlisted on the side of heroism and virtue. This illusion is 
wanting in most even of the tragedies of that age: the leading characters, from 
their haughtiness, turbulence, bravery, intellect, or ambition, are often highly dra- 
matic ; but their passions are generally selfish, and sometimes entirely sensual. One 
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of Dryden’s best tragedies, the Spanish Friar, affords a striking example of this; 
and even his Don Sebastian has a strong taint of sensuality—not merely that which 
arises from the nature of the subject, but what is engendered by the vitiated taste 
of the author. Otway’s Orphan, though full of heart-rending pathos, is infected 
throughout with the same fault; and even his Venice Preserved is not entirely free 
from it. The tenderness of these plays is in many respects inimitable ; but one can- 
not often avoid thinking, that it is not so much the warmth of manly and disin- 
terested affection, as the doating fondness of effeminate sensuality. Nor do even his 
conspirators, in Venice Preserved, exhibit true energy of character. Pierre’s elo- 
quence is rather the raving of a baffled ruffian, who thinks it graceful to die as a 
martyr, than the heroism of a true patriot. But, with all the faults of these two 
great dramatists, which arose from their subserviency to the vitiated morals of the 
times, it is impossible to avoid admiring the soft melody of Otway’s numbers, and 
his never-failing tenderness ; or to praise, in adequate terms, the richness, strength, 
and energy of Dryden’s versification, the frequent grandeur of thought which 
abounds in all his tragedies, and the fund of natural character which is to be found 
in most of his comedies, and in his two tragedies that have just been mentioned. It 
was the vitiated taste and morals of the party then predominant in society which 
diverted his great talents from the cultivation of the old English drama, and of 
nature, to the imitation of foreign and artificial models, 

“ In the meantime, the ordinary style both of prose and poetry, in so far as re- 
garded language and composition, underwent a remarkable improvement. The 
courtiers of Charles II., who then led the fashion, were fitted to be of eminent ser- 
vice in this particular. Most of them were scholars as well as courtiers and men 
of the world; and, while they often made literature minister to their depraved 
imaginations, they also frequently employed it with success to lend variety and 
grace to the common intercourse of society. Literature and society both reap great 
advantages from such a familiar and easy communication with each other. Con- 
versation thus gains a wide range of topics, which supply a perpetual fund of 
amusement, distinct from satire or scandal; the mind is kept in that gentle excite- 
ment which is probably its most healthful state, (though such excitement is often 
checked by the stagnation of private life); and the moral feelings are much im- 
proved, by being habitually withdrawn from the sordid cares, low pleasures, or petty 
intrigues, which often infest private society, to pursuits which do not harass the 
mind, while they never fail to soften and elevate it. On the other hand, literature is 
improved by appearing in undress, without the parade of publication, in those vari- 
ous modes that may suit the never-ending caprices of a society which is formed for 
amusement. Literary men, too, acquire a knowledge of society, and imbibe its spirit, 
and are thus enabled to fall in so far with the public taste, as not to publish an 
thing strikingly unpopular, without quitting that predominance of intellect which 
should qualify them to be, in all material points, its directors. Literature thus be- 
comes more imbued with the spirit, and better adapted to the use of the world at 
large, instead of being addressed by authors exclusively to their own class, and 
being made, as it often is in such cases, a mere barren exercise of ingenuity. Lite- 
rary men among themselves are strongly tempted to display those powers or attain- 
ments merely which are rare or difficult, and are thus often led, when their com- 
peers are their only judges, to produce works which serve almost no other purpose. 
But, when the public voice is consulted, literature is then compelled to embody in 
its productions the actual spirit of society, and to address itself to the hearts of 
mankind, by works which strongly interest human passions, or are of evident pub- 
lic benefit. 

“ The pedantry of style and quaintness of allusion which prevailed among lite- 
rary men, and even among courtiers who wished to be thought literary, during the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James, afford a lively example of the tendency of mere 
literature to engender useless subtleties and conceits, when it has not yet entered 
(so to speak) into that familiar acquaintance with society, and attained that exqui- 
site adaptation to its feelings and wishes, which renders it a fit instrument for hu- 
man use, and for the expression or gratification of human feelings. In Charles the 
Second’s reign, when fashionable men were literary, the character of literature be- 
came fashionable ; and prose authors, forsaking the obscure and laborious pedantry 
of former times, imitated in their writings the ease and liveliness of polite conver- 
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sation. They were thus led to aim at being clear and striking, instead of being 
merely recondite in their illustrations; and appositeness of expression became the 
chief object of diction and style, instead of phrases or allusions that tended to dis- 
play learning at the expense of perspicuity. The foreign taste, indeed, of Charles 
and his courtiers, tended, in some respects, to improve the purity of our style; for 
the French literature, though much inferior to English literature in vigour, was 
then considerably advanced before it in refinement; and there can be little doubt 
that the frequent use which was made at that time of Frenc): literature, had a great 
effect in bringing our prose style especially to the ease and purity of diction neces- 
sary for the common uses of society. Dryden’s prose style (for his name is connect- 
ed with almost every branch of literature) is, even at this day, a model of ease, vi- 
gour, rapidity, and gracefulness, and forms an advantageous contrast, not only to the 
quaint and artificial pedantry that prevailed in the time of Elizabeth and James, 
but even to the simple, though somewhat ponderous energy of Clarendon or Milton. 
This increasing ease and popularity in the style of prose writings at this time, forms 
the strongest proof that literary pursuits were no longer confined to a learned few, 
but were beginning to form an amusement, and a topic of conversation, to those 
who could not make them their ordinary study. In fact, literary subjects began 
then to excite general interest,—literary parties were formed to support or oppose 
the prevailing style of tragedy,—dramatic works were freely criticised,—and the 
success or downfal of the reigning poets was a subject of keen contention and of 
general interest in the capital. There is one circumstance, however, which proves 
that reading was yet by no means general, viz. that every poet directed his chief 
attention, and rested his principal hopes of literary success, on the theatre. This 
affords a strong proof that the number of people who went to see plays was much 
greater than that of the reading public. Indeed, it may be presumed that there 
would be a far greater eagerness to frequent the theatre at that time: than at pre- 
sent, because, when reading was not general, the stage formed almost the only chan- 
nel for conveying literary amusement or instruction. Accordingly, we are informed 
in the Life of Dryden, that the number of London theatres in his time was much 
greater than it is at present, though the population of the capital has been since so 
prodigiously increased. 

“ It is a striking proof of the vocation of all poets about that period to the drama, 
that Milton, belonging, as he did, to a party which proscribed the theatre, not only 
wrote Comus and Samson Agonistes, but actually intended, at one time, to have 
made Paradise Lost the subject of a drama, and that Dryden afterwards did dra- 
matise it, under the name of the State of Innocence. 

“ But general poetry, too, began at this time to be a good deal cultivated. In this 
walk of literature, the name of Dryden meets us as the most distinguished of his 
times. His general poems, which are chiefly satirical, are exactly such as might be 
expected to command the admiration of literary men living in polished society. 
With astonishing richness and energy of language, and as much smoothness and 
command of style in rhyme as in prose, adapting his verse with equal success to 
plain narrative, close reasoning, copious description, or indignant invective; with 
admirable skill in delineating, or rather painting characters, (for his descriptions 
are pictures,) and with wonderful grace and felicity in pointing sarcasms, his per- 
sonal or party poems, even after they have lost all the zest of individual allusion, 
still delight us equally as powerful general satires, and as lively memorials of con- 
temporary manners and characters. It is a remarkable fact, however, that not only 
Dryden and Butler, the two most eminent poets of that period, but also those nu- 
merous minor poets who succeeded in attracting temporary notice, (unless it is ne- 
cessary to except Blackmore, who scarcely appears to have had even that good for- 
tune,) confined their general poems to some subject of political or popular interest. 
This is altogether the case with Butler, who plays the artillery of his wit entirel 
against the I’resbyterians and other dissenters ; and a similar principle dictated al- 
most all Dryden’s general poems, although the vigorous and philosophical spirit of 
the man is perpetually breaking out from the passions of the party satirist. Even 
Dryden’s genius, too, though great as an observer and skilful painter of human na- 
ture, does not appear to have been equally alive to the beauties of external nature: 
he is chiefly a town poet: his success is great in detecting the faults, vices and 
crimes of those characters that appear in an artificial society, but he seems to have 
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little relish for, or acquaintance with, those great and beautiful seenes which delight 
the senses and the fancy of every true worshipper of nature. He appears to have 
looked at nature through the spectacles of books, rather than to have seen her with 
his own eyes. 

“ If such was the poetical bent even of one of the first poets of his age, whose 
genius has set the seal of inimortality to those works, which he perhaps designed, 
at the time, merely to serve a party or to gratify personal resentment, we may well 
venture to doubt whether the public taste which trammeled his genius was fit to 
relish any thing greater. The artificial, though, in some respects, elegant taste of 
those who directed literary opinion in his days, would probably have led them to 
adopt a standard of writing even less natural and vigorous than his, if the party 
views which his poetry was so eminently fitted to promote had not extorted their 
admiration. We cannot wonder much, in this state of things, that Milton should 
have been compelled to sell the copy-right of his Paradise Lost for sixteen pounds} 
Dryden himself, though imbued with strong prejudices against Milton, was proba- 
bly the most sincere and enlightened admirer of his genius that existed in that age. 
Milton’s ill success does not seem to have arisen more from the prejudices of the 
ruling party, than from incempatibility betwixt his lofty and aspiring genius, form 
ed by a contemplation of the great masters of antiquity, and by the study of the 
earlier English poets, and the artificial taste which then prevailed. When to these 
causes we add the drawbacks which arose, as already described, from the nature of 
his subject, and from the general conception of his great poem, as well as from 
many of its smaller blemishes, there can be no difficulty in accounting for his want 
of success. Indeed, even in the present age, when his excellencies have been the 
subject of frequent commentaries, there is reason to doubt whether he has yet 
* gathered all his fame,’ and whether he is not still one of those authors who are 
more admired than read.” 

During the period between the Restoration and the Revolution, 
the sciences of metaphysics and moral philosophy began to make 
considerable —_ Cudworth, Hobbes and Locke, all lived 
during this period; and most of the great divines of the time, as 
Clarke, Barrow and Tillotson, were distinguished metaphysicians. 
Great benefit to the cause of general literature is ascribed by our 
author to the influence of those studies, at the epoch of the Revo- 
lution, as well as to the operation of that political independence 
which was then established. The English character, even from 
an early period, afforded a rich field for delineation, owing to the 
freedom and independence which were enjoyed to a great extent 
by the middling and even the lower classes. Those privileges, 
however, were held by a rather precarious tenure, and with fre- 
quent interruptions, arising as well from the encroachments of 
power as from the unsettled spirit of the times. But the Revolu- 
tion gave perfect security, accompanied with a considerable share 
of power and independence, to all classes of the community. 
Every individual, in whatever condition, had perfect liberty to in- 
dulge, and consequently unfold, his own peculiar humours and 
character. As every class of the community, too, depended in 
some measure upon the other, since they had all a certain share 
in the government of the state, the mutual interests of all classes 
Jed them to maintain that habitual intercourse together, which 
produced a full sympathy with, and a thorough understanding of 
each other’s characters. This state of things must necessarily 


have had a great effect, not only in inducing all classes to give 
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way, without restraint, to the impulse of their respective situa- 
tions, and thus to develop characters highly various and original, 
but also in exciting a general curiosity in every particular class 
to learn the character of the others, and thus rendering the cha- 
racters and habits of almost every class of society a field on which 


the poet or the novelist might expatiate, with the certainty of 


awakening interest and gaining applause from a very wide circle 
of readers. 

A long period, however, elapsed before literature thus became, 
to any considerable extent, a mirror for reflecting the characters 
and opinions of the different classes of society. In the period im- 
mediately subsequent to the Revolution, although literature was 
becoming daily an object of more general interest, it was by no 
means so distinguished as it has since become, for nature or va- 
riety. The same artificial taste, which was introduced from the 
continent into England at the Restoration, still continued to fetter 
the energies of its literature—Copious as already have been our 
extracts, we must be allowed to transcribe our author’s observa- 
tions on the literary school of the reign of Queen Anne. 


“ All the wits of Queen Anne’s reign were in some degree disciples of the artifi- 
cial school. Congreve, Pope, Swift, Prior, Addison, Gay, all directed their exer- 
tions, more or less, to the establishment of a species of polite literature, which might 
find both its principal materials and its chief admirers in the society of the capital. 
Such a result, indeed, was to be expected in that stage of the progress of literature. 
Authors who had, in former times, written chiefly for the drama, wrote now, both 
in prose and poetry, for the reading public. But this public was not, as it is now, 
spread indiscriminately over the whole face of the country. It consisted chiefly of 
good society in the capital; and this society, being the principal circle to which an 
author addressed his productions, or on whose praise he depended for success, gave 
law, in literature as well as in fashion, to the rest of the kingdom. The limited 
amount of the reading public at that time is apparent from this circumstance, that 
authors, more especially in poetry, did not trust exclusively, as they do now, to the 
encouragement arising from the natural sale of their works, but relied then, and for 
a long time afterwards, on the protection, and often the pecuniary support, of some 
literary patron, whom it was a common compliment to address in a style of the 
most fulsome panegyric, without regarding whether he deserved it or not. Even 
the distinguished literary men who have been named a little ago were not altogether 
above this kind of patronage. Their celebrity, indeed, raised them so high, that 
their patrons were induced, through vanity, to court their society; and the parties 
were thus brought to a sort of mutual equality, in which the author set off the bril- 
liancy of his talents against the lustre reflected upon him from the intimacy of men 
of rank and wealth, (whom he would not probably have chosen as companions but 
for these adventitious cireumstances,) and still more perhaps against the literary 
benefit which he derived from their influence in society. If these were the terms 
on which the greatest literary men of the day associated with persons of rank, it is 
easy to conceive how dearly authors of inferior merit or less celebrity must have 
paid for the protection of such literary patrons, which is always most grudgingly 
bestowed when it is most needed. Even so late as the time of Johnson, who suc- 
ceeded ultimately in raising an independent fame on the basis of public opinion, we 
see many instances of the insolence and neglect to which those authors were ex- 
pected to submit, who were endeavouring to emerge, by means of high patronage, 
into literary eminence. 

“Tt was natural, then, for the authors of that age, who saw that the influence of 
polished society was their best passport to fame, to direct their efforts chiefly to 
those topics which were likely to be favourites with such a society, and thus to make 
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the manners of the court and the town the principal subject of their delineation. 
For, from the time of the Restoration, there seems to have been much less of genu- 
ine English character than there was before. The party who led the fashion were 
devoted almost exclusively to the pleasures of a town life; and their literature, formed 
on the model of that of France, was such as might be expected to spring up in the 
bosom of a clever and dissipated society, whose chief pursuit is amusement. This 
sort of literature began at the Restoration, and it nearly reached its perfection, as 
well as its natural limits, in the reign of Queen Anne. It was formed to suit the 
taste of town readers, and, therefore, town manners were its groundwork. Its poe- 
try was such as a man of genius might be expected to indite, when his enthusiasm 
is dissipated by the intercourse of a refined promiscuous society. It abounded in 
wit, in glittering allusions, and in polished sarcasm, but was deficient in feeling, 
except when vice provoked invective,—not apt to praise, unless in order to show a 
talent for dexterous flattery, but prone enough to satire, though not so much from 
an abhorrence of vice, as from the abundance of materials for satire, and from that 
habit of mind which is the besetting sin of such a society, viz. a heartless thirst for 
indiscriminate attraction. The reflections of such a poet on human nature might 
be expected to be subtle and profound, but not sufficiently favourable or indulgent, 
in consequence of the vicious models from which they were drawn; and his descrip- 
tions of external nature were wanting in reality, being only exaggerated imitations 
of copies, by an artist who had never familiarised himself with the original, but had 
merely glanced at the beauties of the country with that affected enthusiasm, which 
a town-bred philosopher thinks himself bound to assume as a disguise for real in- 
difference. The character of their poetry and their prose is in this respect wonder- 
fully alike: their familiar letters or light essays display, in a negligent undress, the 
same spirit of brilliant wit, gay ridicule, and heartless sarcasm, which, in their poe- 
try, is concentrated into a purer essence, acquires a keener edge, and sparkles with 
brighter flashes of genius. It is surprising what a likeness we can trace between 
the English familiar letters of that era and those of the French, from whom this 
style of writing was derived. The Letters of Horace Walpole, who was trained in 
the school of Pope, might be almost mistaken, if they had been in French, for those 
of his friend Mad. du Deffand; and Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s Letters, with 
more genuine wit and gaiety, perhaps, and more cleverness, are evidently formed 
on the same model, and liable to the same moral objections. 

“We do not mean, however, to say that these were the only qualities of the great 
writers in Queen Anne’s reign. Addison has been long celebrated for purity and 
simplicity of style, and displays, both in his prose writings and in his tragedy of 
Cato, much pathos and sublimity. Swift’s indignant invective often rises into elo- 
quence or poetical inspiration; and Pope, both in his Epistles of Eloisa and Abelard, 
and in many of his smaller poems, as well as in his translation of Homer, shows 
that he was endowed with great tenderness and enthusiasm. But the other qualities 
which have been previously described were instilled into these writers by their own 
habits, and by the prevalent feelings and notions of those who led the public taste; 
and the same causes repressed the inclination, which they might otherwise have 
had, to yield freely to the impulse of their own genius. Even Pope’s Essay on 
Man, though it contains many sublime passages, is less distinguished for compre- 
hension of thought, or for poetical genius, than for a certain epigrammatic point, 
which gives his thoughts an appearance of force that they do not always really pos- 
sess, and which he often employs as a substitute for reasoning. Prior’s Solomon, 
and even his Henry and Emma, (which is greatly inferior to the original in sim- 
plicity and pathos,) show how much less he was in his element when writing on 
serious subjects, than in the gay and witty colloquial poetry, which formed his chief 
excellence; and both these poems afford many proofs of his aptness to mistake solemn 
formality and pomp of language for poetical grandeur. This, indeed, is the perpetual 
fault of those whose minds are not imbued with deep poetical feeling, that, in en- 
deavouring to reach it, they become pompous and turgid. Addison’s poetry is more 
liable to the charge of flatness and heaviness than of turgidity. Even his Cato, 
though it has kept the stage, both from its classical character, and from the more 
than human dignity that was given to its hero by the talents of a late distinguished 
actor, is not, as a whole, either impassioned or highly poetical. In short, Addison 
was evidently more in his element, when shining in the society of wits and literary 
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men, or inditing gay portraits of living manners or elegant speculations for the 
Spectator, than when he essayed the higher flights of poetry. 

“The drama was at that time exactly in such a state as might have been expect- 
ed from the existing state of literature. It produced no tragedy of any value except- 
ing Cato, and, indeed, it was not probable that it should. But the witty and highly 
dramatic style of comedy, which was introduced at the Restoration, appears to have 
nearly sailed its perfection about this time, in the works of Congreve, Farquhar 
and Vanburgh, which, with pretty much the same licentiousness as the comedies of 
Charles the Second’s reign, exhibit more liveliness and wit, and much greater refine- 
ment of taste. ‘Tineir comedies, indeed, appear to possess almost every excellence 
admissible into dramas of this kind, which profess to represent the manners of a 
lively, accomplished and dissipated society, whose chief end is amusement, and who 
devote to that purpose exclusively the whole brillianey of their wit and talents. 

“It has been already mentioried that this species of literature nearly reached its 
natural limits in the reign of Queen Anne. This was to be expected; for a litera- 
ture which was either formed upon foreign models and by artificial rules, or which 
professed only to reflect the manners of polished society, must soon have become 
exhausted. In the society which it professed to represent, there is always a want 
of original character and striking incident. The most accomplished members of it 
struggle to appear lively and interested about trifles, in order to disguise an oppres- 
sive feeling of dulness and monotony; and, therefore, the writers who draw their 
materials from such a society, (supposing them to be even its most accomplished 
members,) must ultimately feel a scarcity of materials for their works. The narrow 
field of characters which society furnishes being exhausted, they must be obliged 
to imitate or caricature their own former portraits. ‘Their wit will degenerate into 
glitter and antithesis, and their satire will become prosing and pointless. Such is 
the natural death of this school of literature, when there is no encouragement to the 
growth of one more conformable to nature. But it has not been so in England. 
The particular style of writing, indeed, which has been now described, began to 
decay, even in the time of those writers who had carried it to perfection; and, ac- 
cordingly, Pope and his cotemporaries complained, with reason, (and not with so 
much affectation as has been generally ascribed to them,) of the decline of literary 
talent. For, even their own genius must have been cramped in its exertions, and 
at last worn out from the want of materials, in the narrow field to which they were 
confined. Much more, therefore, must the evil have been felt by their inferiors, or 
by those who attempted to gather the gleanings which they had left. In the pecu- 
liar style of writing to which they owed their celebrity in their own age, they had 
neither rivals nor successors. 

“ Poetry remained almost dormant for some time after Pope. His example, coupled 
with that of some of the ancient poets, as well as the taste of the times, which led 
men rather to delineate characters in high life, or to translate moral reflections into 
poetry, than to copy boldly from nature in whatever form she appeared, seems to 
have brought satirical and didactic poetry into fashion. Young imitates him in sa- 
tire; but he contrives to lose nearly all his liveliness, wit and elegance, and to pre- 
serve only his antithesis, which makes his own laborious attempts at gaiety appear 
the more forced and unnatural. Churchill’s Satires are endowed with an energy 
that would entitle him to the name of the British Juvenal, if their coarse personality 
and frequent injustice did not almost degrade him from the rank of an English 
classic. The rage, too, for didactic poetry, which arose about this time, appears to 
have been very much misdirected; for, while this taste prevailed, moral discourses 
and scientific or metaphysical discussions were often thrown into verse, with the 
effect only of restraining the freedom and injuring the completeness of the reason- 
ng» while the reader was disappointed, instead of being gratified, by the unsuccess- 
ful attempt that was made to give the subject a poetical interest of which it was 
not susceptible. This remark applies peculiarly to Young’s Night Thoughts, and, 
indeed, to all his poetico-theological works. It even applies, though in a much 
smaller degree, to Armstrong’s Art of Preserving Health and Akenside’s Pleasures 
of Imagination. The digressions in these two last authors are invariably their finest 
passages, and we are therefore apt to consider those parts only of their poems as 
truly poetical, in which they lose sight of their main subject. There could not well 
be a stronger proof of the unfitness of the subject for poetry. But these and several 
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other poets exhibited symptoms of the dawning of a vigorous and natural style of 
poetry, into the origin of which it may now be proper to make a more particular 
inquiry.” 

We regret we cannot follow our author in this inquiry, but must 
content ourselves with indicating the causes of this change, which 
he investigates. The first he deems to be the discontinuance of the 
employment of ancient mythology, a ridiculous and cumbersome 
practice in modern poetry, which prevented poets from looking 
with their own eyes at nature in her real garb—the second, the 
progress of novel writing, which familiarised the public with the 
varieties of human character in every different condition of life, 
and thus both diffused through all ranks of society a mutual ac- 
quaintance and sympathy with each other’s characters, and ex- 
tended the sphere of poetry, by opening a much wider field of 
materials for poetical delineations—the third, the diffusion of poli- 
tical knowledge and general information among the people, which 
has not only given a more elevated tone to poetry, but - raised 
the human character generally, and lent a new and more vigor- 
ous impulse to the human mind, in every department of science 
and literature—the fourth, the influence of Scottish literature, 
which formed a powerful auxiliary in widening the range and 
elevating the character of political discussion, a propensity for the 
study of metaphysics and practical politics being a strong charac- 
teristic of the Scottish mind—the fifth, the effects of the American 
and French revolutions, which familiarised the public mind to a 
vehement and habitual discussion of the most abstract principles 
of government, and their application to all the details of practical 
politics. From these causes, a prodigious influence has been given 
to literature. “Sentiments with relation to government, society, 
and morals, which were formerly matters of discussion, are now 
so deeply and universally imprinted on the public mind, as to be- 
come fit subjects for a direct appeal to the imagination and the 
feelings, and hence the vein of poetical sentiment has grown more 
ae pe intellectual, and vigorous. The public at large has been 
ed to contemplate, and poets and novelists to delineate, with far 
greater freedom and boldness than were ever known before, all 
the various forms and fluctuations of social life, without being 
confined, as the train of thought both of readers and writers often 
were formerly, to the actual society of our own age and country. 
Never did poetry or novel writing draw with greater profusion, 


‘than they have done in the present age, on history, past and pre- 


sent, on the anticipations of the future, or even on the mere dreams 
of the imagination. There is also, in these times, an incessant de- 
mand for the facts which history or travelling disclose to us, with 
regard to past ages and distant nations, as affording the only sure 
foundation of political or philosophical reasoning.” As to the 
alleged decline of the drama, our author ascribes it, in great mea- 
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sure, to the circumstance, that neither the genius of poets, nor the 
interest of the public at large, is now devoted so exclusively to 
the drama as it was in the days of the early dramatists. 

Having thus illustrated the influence which literature and so- 
ciety exert on each other, by exhibiting some of the most inte- 
resting situations by which their mutual action has been hitherto 
called forth, our author proceeds to make some brief remarks with 
regard to the effect of literature, when it has thus been generally 
diffused, upon society at large. He first considers the indirect in- 
fluence of literary pursuits in restraining evil habits among both 
the higher and lower classes; and then examines the direct influ- 
ence of the general diffusion of moral and political truths, in the 
removal of prejudices and corrupt interests with reference to the 
principles and great ends of society and government, in the in- 
creased security of social rights, and in the discouragement of 
war, the evils of which he goes into an argument to prove, in op- 
position to those who have expatiated, with great plausibility, on 
its advantages in rousing the energy and calling out the generous 
passions of human nature. His “Conclusion” is expressed in the 
following cheering strain. 


“It is probable that the steps which society will take, at no distant period, in its 
progress towards general liberty and happiness, will be rapid and simultaneous. 
Even at present, there is evidently a stirring of men’s minds on the continent of 
Europe, which shows that efforts will soon be made to throw off the restraints of 
those vicious and tyrannical institutions which have hitherto fettered their energies. 
This, indeed, seems to be one great feature in the progress of society, that the human 
mind silently advances, under all the disadvantages of political restraint, till it ac- 
quires at last such a strength and impetus as at once render it intolerable to live 
longer in bondage, and enable it, by a violent effort, to break its bonds asunder. 
When the institutions of a country are out-grown by the intelligence of its inhabit- 
ants, the breach between them becomes every day wider and more incurable, from 
the progress that takes place on the one side, and from increase of degeneracy on 
the other, till at last the government, being stript gradually of every support, ex- 
cepting that feeble and precarious degree of it which it derives from those who are 
in its immediate employment, perishes almost without a struggle. When the yoke 
is thus thrown off in one instance, a stimulus is given to all other countries who 
are still subject to it; and a practical example is held out to them, that may at once 
direct their exertions, and warn them to avoid the dangers encountered by those who 
have been the first to declare war against tyranny. It is therefore probable that ne 
future revolution of this kind will be attended with the same violent convulsion, or 
will produce the same calamities which were produced by the first. The minds of 
men are now far moré deeply impregnated with rational views of liberty than they 
were at the time of the French Revolution, and they are therefore the less likely to 
give way to extravagance or disorder. But, when the worst obstacles to public hap- 
piness shall have been removed, by the establishment of liberal and enlightened in- 
stitutions in all those countries where the advanced state of society calls for it, the 
human mind will acquire a wonderful impetus towards liberty and happiness by its 
mere emancipation from former restraints. The more completely, too, that political 
institutions are adapted to the actual state of society, the greater will be the ascend- 
ency of liberal principles, and the firmer will be our security against future retro- 
gression. If society is ever brought to this state, it is not probable that there will 
be afterwards any great changes or violent convulsions. But its subsequent progress,. 
though quiet and unobtrusive, will be prodigiously accelerated by the harmony that 
will then exist between the feelings and attainments of the “ed > and the structure 
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of their institutions, as well as by the mutual aid which they will contribute in de- 
veloping each other. What degree of progress may then be made, in all those ac- 
quirements which exalt the intellectual and moral dignity of man, or increase his 
capacity of happiness, it exceeds our powers of imagination te conjecture, since the 
limited experience which we have as yet of political virtue and felicity supplies us 
with few materials for speculating on the subject. But it is consolatory to think, 
that, so far as we can foresee, the great obstacles which have been raised by the 
ambition and selfishness of man himself against his progress in society, will in time 
be removed, and that mankind, however far they must always come short of perfec- 
tion, will then proceed in an uninterrupted, and to us inconceivably rapid career of 
improvement.” 
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Art. VI—TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


1.—The Rambler in North America: 1832-33. By Cuarzes Jo- 
sePpH Latrosr, Author of the Alpenstock, &c. 2 vols. London: 
1835. ’ 

2.—Narrative of a Tour in North America ; comprising Mexico, 
the Mines of Real del Monte, the United States, and the British 
Colonies: with an excursion to the Island of Cuba. In a Series 
of Letters, written in the years 1831-2. By Henry Tupor, Ese. 

arrister at Law. 2 vols. London: 1834. 


In preference to any original “blowing up,” secundum artem, 
of the English travellers mi have made this country the theme 
of their vituperation, which would seem almost to be an indis- 
nsable preface to every review of a work respecting us by an 
nglish pen, we will transcribe what is said of them by “The 
Rambler in North America.” 


“ With regard to English travellers in the United States, do not imagine that I 
am without a list of them also, which I shall forthwith find and lay before you, 
leaving you to detect that to which I may be supposed to belong. Though our 
. countrymen are found by swarms upon the teeming roads of France, Switzerland 
i and Italy; here, their appearance is rarer and therefore more marked. I mention 
ya first, the Porcine English Traveller, as personifying in the eyes of Brother Jonathan 
st the identical John Bull. A few of this class are met with on the steam-boats and 
rail-roads, and a straggler or two in the interior of the country, marching onward 
to the music of their own dissatisfied grumbling, like a bear with a sore head. 
They are seldom long visitants. They arrive from England on a hurried tour, 
zn sometimes accompanied by a companion in training, one of those who travel over 
cf the world with their eyes shut and mouths open. They are sure to be disgusted 
‘, with the United States—where they have neither room nor time to do anything. 
ah They complain of crowded steam-boats—crowded hotels and boarding-houses— 
1 crowded carriages—of the sharpness of people’s elbows—the quickly satisfied ap- 

f petites and the unrestrained gaze of all—the impertinent inquiries of a few. The 
my see nothing but want of polish, want of taste, and want of politeness. They as 
how many of the States are included in the term Christendom. They rush from 
New York to Saratoga—from Saratoga to Niagara—thence to Detroit; and then, 
in utter disgust, determine to quit the land of equality, and in a paroxysm of loyalty 
and rekindled Toryism, get themselves set ashore in Upper Canada; little dreaming, 
that the back woods, whether of Canada or the United States, are alike devoid of 
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convenience; and that every new country, whether under democratic or monarchical 
rule, presents pretty much the same phases of society and the same natural features. 
We met with such an one ;—a decent gentleman, but in a paroxysm of despair, not 
knowing how to extricate himself from a position into which a crudely-conceived 
desire of travel had beguiled him. We had advantages over him in every way as 
old travellers—laughing at a certain degree of privation—and our commiseration 
was, I own, mingled with a good deal of amusement, the more as his case was in 
no way a desperate one: but his complaints of the people, and the roads, and the 
fare, and the morals, were unceasing. After having been squeezed in a narrow 
wagon with others during a whole day’s journey, and hardly allowed time to eat 
the unwonted food set before him—he had been compelled to sleep, as all must in 
such a country, in a cluster of log-huts, half open to the air. He had, from his de- 
scription, out of compliment, (I never had such a piece of good fortune), been per- 
mitted to occupy a small compartment by himself; and after describing the bad ac- 
commodations, \ went on to say, with a very slow mysterious intonation, as though 
communicating a horrible incident: ‘and sir, will you believe it, I found that in 
the end I had to sleep with two ladies inside of me!’ Now, stout as the gentleman 
was, by this he meant nothing, but that two ladies, travellers like himself, had had 
to retire to a compartment beyond his own. This, however, was to him the acmé 
of barbarism. What good can be the result of such a traveller’s lucubrations ? 

“ But to go on with my list. You see here the Speculator, the Theorist, and the 
Utilitarian ; often men, who, unable to take care of their own individual affairs, 
begin to feel great anxiety for those of mankind in general,—as you may have seen 
in days gone by, a tipsy gentleman, when just upon the point of losing his reason, 
begin to hold forth in a strain of maudlin philanthropy about his neighbours, and 
sigh deeply for the welfare of the whole human race; crowning his folly, by offer- 
ing his services to conduct an equally tipsy companion home. Such men frequently 
make their appearance in America; disappointed and indigent ; having lost charac- 
ter in their own country, and full of a new-born fervour in favour of a land and a 
people of which they know nothing. Their indignation at having divulged their 
theories in the former to deaf ears, will only be equalled by their surprise in find- 
ing, that of all countries in the world, the United States contains the greatest num- 
ber of matter-of-fact men; and that neither admiration nor support will be granted 
to crude and untried notions. And, like the demagogue, the free-thinker in politics 
and religion, and many a one who leaves his country in high dudgeon, after lon 
tampering with petty treason,—men of this class frequently alter their opinions an 
language after their arrival here, as they find a sobriety of demeanour and senti- 
ment in the people, which ill accords with their views; and then they abuse the 
country with just as much reason as they lauded it before. But what good is to be 
expected from these, or their reports, on either side of the Atlantic? 

“ Next comes the hasty traveller.—the young officer on furlough,—the young 
gentleman on his return home from the West India Islands, who lands at New 
York, determines to take advantage of the packet to Liverpool on the first of the 
succeeding month, say a fortnight hence,—and in the meantime to visit the most 
interesting points of the United States and Canada. He flies to Niagara by the 
canal or the road; then takes the line of Ontario steam-boats, descends the Saint 
Lawrence to Montreal, perhaps visits Quebec, returns panting by way of Champlain 
and Lake George, to the Hudson, and thus to his port in the very nick of time. 
Something he has seen, but can carry away no very definite notion of the people, 
or the state of the country. 

“ Another class—the prejudiced and pompous traveller, travelling as he says, for 
information, but seeing every thing through a bilious medium, and neither pleasing 
himself nor others. In the cities he will grumble at the hotels; he will say that 
Bunker’s and the City Hotel in New York are odious; that Gadsby’s at Washing- 
ton is a bear-garden,—in which by the way he will not be far from the truth, par- 
ticularly during the meeting of Congress,—and that of all the sojourning places 
for the traveller in the Union, the Tremont at Boston is the only one that is not 
offensive to a degree. In the country he will be horrified by the number of badly- 
made coats he may see, forgetful that at least he meets with no bee , and sees 
no marks of penury and want. With a mind morbidly inquisitive, he will wish to 
persuade himself that he understands the true colours of everything, at the same 
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time he looks at all through a piece of smoked glass. In his observations upon the 
politics and government of the country, he is totally at fault, not having taken care 
to draw the distinction between the operations of the General Government, and 
those of the separate State Governments: and in his observations upon society, he 
will be equally far from just, because he makes his own education, breeding, and 
feelings, the standard of comparison, and what he does not or cannot understand, 
must be wrong. The very absence of beggars will be to him a proof of a low de- 
gree of civilization. He will condemn the Americans for not every where showing 
that cultivation to which he may have supposed we have attained, being perhaps of 
too lofty a temper to reflect, that some of the points appertaining to the decencies 
or elegancies of life, upon which he dilates with the most cutting and supercilious 
sarcasm, are precisely those, to an acquaintance with which, we ourselves, as a 
nation, have been but very recently introduced, and whose general adoption dates 
from a yet Jater period. An Englishman of this cast will be thunderstruck, nay, 
petrified, at hearing the oft-reiterated assertion, that English is spoken better in 
America than in the mother country, and with some reason, as nothing but his own 
observation and reflection will show him what foundation can possibly exist for 
such an assumption. 

“If he stays long enough in the country, and travels sufficiently, he will grant 
that throughout America, he will generally hear English pronounced, he may readily 
understand. Further, that the dialects which prevail in many of our counties do 
not exist, though in some parts of the Eastern states, a language very much ap- 
proaching to a dialect is spoken ;—for the rest, he will find that though as far as 
the general pronunciation of the language goes, all may be at least intelligible, 
there will be a great deal which an Englishman can hardly be expected to under- 
stand: that slang, quite as incomprehensible to him as the gipsy lingo of our own 
hedge-sides, forms the common mode of communication in some parts of the coun- 
try ; and that, generally speaking, there are few ranks of society in which a cer- 
tain degree of this base coin is not current. He will find from the style of conver- 
sation of Americans of literary turn, that out of the main cities and in remote parts 
of the country, it is evident that the difference between written and conversational 
language is scarcely understood,—which may arise from the speakers having to 
draw their language more from books than from the interchange of ideas with men 
of their own stamp; and that consequently the use of big and pompous words, such 
as load the newspaper paragraphs, is much more common than good taste would 
admit. But enough of the pompous traveller. He may do very little harm, but he 
will do no great good. 

“ You may further meet here with the sentimental traveller, who having read 
Rousseau and Chateaubriand, and become enamoured of the image of man in a state 
of nature, unsophisticated and unspoiled by civilization, or of some sweet picture of 
savage life, dives his way through the forests to the Indian settlements, to find an 
amiable ‘ Chactas,’ or still more amiable ‘ Atala.’ "Tis a bootless errand! The bland 
traveller also, good-natured to excess, losing half his time in asking questions of 
those who cannot answer them, and running right and left to see common places ;— 
the book-maker, he who comes with the purpose of writing a book which shall con- 
tradict one in the merket:—the inquisitive gentleman, a bore, and bored in turn. 
Then one or two travellers who having long and hotly advocated some change in 
our political or ecclesiastical government, come here at last, to do what should have 
been done first—namely, to see how it works. What can you expect but ex-parte 
statements from such people? They are like geological theorists, who having con- 
cocted their system in their library chair, come forth and make a tour, in which 
they would refer all the phenomena which come in their way to the test of their 
own petty conception, 

“ And now I fancy I hear you ask, and to what order of English travellers in 
America did you belong? The Porcine? No. The speculator, theorist, or dema- 
gogue? Neither the one nor the other. The hasty traveller? Not altogether. The 
prejudiced and pompous? I trust not. The sentimental? Decidedly not. 

“Then you travelled as a Cosmopolitan?—No. I dislike the word. I love, and 
prefer, and uphold the political, social, moral, and religious superiority of my own 
native country too sincerely, to claim the title of ‘a citizen of the world,’ if by that 
term you mean one who is equally at home and without preferences wherever he 
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wanders over its broad surface; but if by it you would designate one, who recon- 
ciles himself easily for a time to change of place and scene ;—one whose impulse 
is rather to sing with the native of a foreign land, than to quarrel with him; to see 
good every where rather than evil ;—one with a disposition to form ties with the 
natives of every clime, and enter into their usages and feelings not ms | with charity 
but with pleasure, so long as they are not forbidden by his Bible, and by the sense 
of right and wrong which sound education and good examples may have given him 
—so far I am a Cosmopolitan, and as such I visited America.” 


In this enumeration Mr. Latrobe is guilty of a great want of 
gallantry, as he has forgotten to indicate the classes which are 
represented by the lady-tourists who have honoured the United 
States with their tattle; but there is no particular use, either for 
the sake of chivalry or justice, that we should pay our respects 
to them here, further than to intimate to them the consolatory 
fact, that they are not consigned altogether as yet to the vale of 
oblivion. 

To whatever class the Rambler may belong, we can assure 
him it is one of which we sincerely wish that more specimens 
had favoured us with a visit. It is decidedly the very best class 
of any that we have encountered; but alas! true to the general 
order of things, it seems to be also the rarest. What a world of 
nonsense, and virulence, and anger would have been spared, if 
England and America had only known each other through the 
medium of such individuals!’ As, however, we have irrefragable 
authority for believing that there is “ good in every thing,” and 
that “ whatever is, is right,” we must e’en content ourselves with 
the belief, however opposite to appearances, that benefit has re- 
sulted, or will result, from the peregrinations of your Halls, and 
your Hamiltons, et id genus omne, through this happy land of li- 
berty and independence. That, indeed, there should be a predo- 
minance of such inditers of tours as these, over such as may re- 
semble Mr. Latrobe, is by no means a matter of surprise, when 
we consider, not only the propensity of human nature to do evil 
rather than good, but the premium which has been held out to the 
former both in this country and their own. In both alike, it seems 
to have been so much labour lost, to publish an account of us 
which was not filled with all the most biting ingredients of the vi- 
als of ridicule and slander; while such productions as were so 
seasoned, have been swallowed with the greediest eagerness—in 
England, because they were adapted to the national taste of the 
reading public—in America, in consequence of a morbid appetite, 
engendered by inordinate sensitiveness, and, we must confess it, 
overweening vanity. In this respect we have evinced a disposi- 
tion similar to that which Lord Byron records as having influ- 
enced so unhappily his existence—far keener susceptibility to the 
censure of the meanest individual than to the praise of the highest. 

The quantity of books written about us—greater than about 
any other people—might well induce us to lay the flattering unc- 
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tion to our souls, that we are of paramount importance in the es- 
timation of our trans-Atlantic brethren, were it not that the new- 
ness of a theme is a much greater recommendation than its im- 
portance, in this age of multitudinous and multifarious scribbling, 
when the heavens above, and the earth beneath, and the waters 
below the earth, and even the infernal regions—from which the 
well-bred French are particularly fond of drawing the materials 
of their dramas—have been ransacked for subjects. It is only of 
late years, comparatively speaking, that America has been laid 
under contribution for the benefit of authors and booksellers, and 
the freshness of the field, more than its richness, has caused it to 
be worked to such an excess. But, doubtless, as this is the only 
country in which a political experiment is in a course of solution, 
it is natural that the curiosity of mankind should be excited in re- 
gard to it, more than to lands whose governments have a fixed 
and ascertained character. Yet many as have been the labourers 
in this field, no one hitherto has succeeded in obtaining the full 
harvest which may be gathered; and we do wish, if it were on- 
ly to put a stop to this incessant influx of pretended literary and 
political agriculturists, who have harassed the soil only to bring 
forth “ weeds of rank luxuriance, tares of haste,” that some one 
perfectly competent would accomplish the task of its proper cul- 
tivation. We are tired of this perennial issue from the British press, 
of vulgar assumption, ignorant decision, contumelious comment, 
and pointless narrative, which nothing can arrest save a first-rate 
production of a first-rate mind, rendering all further attempts up- 
on the same subject useless, both as to profit and fame. 

Neither of the works whose titles we have placed at the head 
of our article, answer altogether to this description, though the 
are still less of the first-mentioned order. In none of them, at all 
events, is there aught which could cause us to hesitate about be- 
stowing upon their authors the epithet of gentlemen ; the spirit and 
tone in which they are written being very, very different from 
those characterizing the most notorious of their predecessors. It 
it evident, indeed, that these works have caused a reaction in 
England in our favour; for even our bitter contemporaries of the 
London Quarterly, in their last number, have made something like 
an amende honorable. They say—after having quoted a remark 
of Mr. Latrobe, that a stranger ina 6 land sees with strange 
and partial eyes, and that the difficulty of forming a correct judg- 


ment, even with close observation, and without any disposition to 
distort facts, is far greater than might be supposed,—* We sin- 
cerely hope this lesson will be held in mind by all future travellers 
in the United States: for ourselves, we are obliged to confess, that 
we much wish we had kept it steadily before us when reviewing 
the recent work of Mrs. Trollope, and we may even add of Ca 

tain Basil Hall. We have no suspicion that either of these able 
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writers designed to give a false impression of the state of society 
in America, (what an unsuspicious personage!) but we are con- 
strained to acknowledge, that we think if Washington Irving had 
undertaken a tour among our own provincial towns, he might 
have found materials for lively and amusing sketches of British 
manners, not a bit better than those represented as characteristic 
of the Americans: indeed we strongly suspect that he might have 
found almost the same identical things and fashions. And how, 
after all, should this be otherwise? What were all those Ameri- 
can towns sixty years ago but provincial British towns? Why 
should we be so ready to believe that manners and customs had 
changed so much within the life-time of one generation, while 
blood and language remained the same ?” 

Mr. Latrobe’s work, though not entirely, as we have intimated, 
such a one as could and should be made, is yet, we think, decid- 
edly the best, on the whole, that has appeared. He is evidently a 
man in whose statements implicit faith is to be placed, as far at 
least as his own conviction of them is concerned; and whose ge- 
neral character, combined with the experience of a practised tra- 
veller, as he informs us he is, must prevent him from hazarding 
these confident assertions upon insufficient grounds, which render 
the volumes of most of our tourists so many sources of false im- 
eee and crude, if not injurious ideas. The object he has 

ad in view is not to pander to a vicious appetite, nor to uphold 
prepossessions at whatever cost, nor to make money by so many 
pages, no matter what they contain, nor to show his wit, and 
amuse his correspondent and the public by twisting every thing 
to the purposes of ridicule—and what is there that cannot be so 
twisted? Neither has he verified the remark of La Bruyére, that 
“Je plaisir de la critique ote celui d’etre vivement touché de belles 
choses ;” but he seems to have written for the purpose of record- 
ing the impressions of a mind and heart anxious to see good in 
every thing which Providence has dispensed, whatever his own 
peculiar predilections may be—of one whose spirit of tolerance 
in religious matters would prompt him to exclaim with the sweet 
poetess whose loss is even now deplored: 


“ Peace be to all, whate’er their varying creeds, 
To all who send up holy thoughts on high!” 


and would enable him, amid all the clashing diversity of human 
opinion and action, to forego the strong temptation of judging 
every thing by his own standard of fitness. It is only necessary 
to contrast some of his descriptions and reflections with those of 
previous tourists in America, upon the same subjects, to feel the 
full force of our remark. He journeyed along with those “ willing 
eyes” to which “new objects every instant rise,” and when he 
does find fault, it is in such a way as completely to disarm the 
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most pugnacious disposition. There being thus no feeling of irrita- 
tion aroused by his animadversions, they are calculated, when 
just, to do good, nothing being more beneficial than to have our 
faults pointed out in such a way as to render us sensible of their 
existence. This could never be effected by such commentators as 
Hall and Hamilton, as all their strictures, whether correct or not, 
were naturally ascribed to the malice prepense by which they 
were evidently dictated. 

In a literary point of view, Mr. Latrobe’s volumes are entitled 
to high praise. His style is lively, vigorous, unaffected, and suffi- 
ciently polished to indicate a well cultivated mind. His descrip- 
tions are for the most part graphic and spirited ; his narrative al- 
ways interesting and animated ; and his reflections, if not invaria- 
bly profound and unquestionable, on the whole, manly, sensible, 
and generous. In short, the work is one of that rare order, which 
gives an equally favourable impression of the author and the man; 
so that when the reader begins to praise it, he may easily be 
tempted to indulge in a strain of encomium warmer perhaps than 
is altogether justifiable. 

There is very little incident in these volumes of the kind with 
which we have been plentifully favoured by preceding tourists— 
stage-coach, steam-boat, and tap-room colloquies with Captain 
This or Judge That—anecdotes abounding in slang, and stories 
at second hand—or sly peeps into the interior of families who may 
have exercised the rites of hospitality towards the stranger. We 
could wish indeed that he had been rather more liberal than he is 
in the record of his adventures in the Atlantic portion of the Union, 
which he might have been without in the least infringing the laws 
of good feeling and good taste. It is only when he gets beyond 
the pale of civilization, in the wilderness of forest and prairie in 
the West, that he furnishes us with a full and regular narra- 
tive of what he saw, and heard, and encountered. He also dis- 
claims the idea of giving elaborate sketches and dissertations on’ 
our politics, remarking, too truly, as the reason of his want of 
satisfactory information on that head, that “ virulence of party, 
with all its concomitants of misrepresentation, falsification, and: 
personality, is found within the United States in as great a degree 
as within the bounds of Great Britain; and leaves little for a 
stranger to do, after attempting to pry into the state of politics in 
America, whether by means of the public prints, or of private in+ 
quiry, than to turn away with mingled disgust and despair.” 

r. Tudor’s volumes are the production of a well-informed, 
intelligent, good tempered gentleman, disposed to take the goods 
the gods provide him, whatever they may be, and wherever 
he is. They are much more of a regular diary of the author’s 
tour than the work of Mr. Latrobe, and contain a great deal of 
useful and well-digested information, which Americans themselves 
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may consult with no inconsiderable advantage. They manifest 

a commendable diligence on the part of Mr. Tudor in making 

himself adequately acquainted with the matters that fell under 

his notice, as well as enviable activity both of body and mind. 

The good feeling displayed throughout his book indicates a libe- 

ral spirit, which every one must wish to applaud. At times, per- 

haps, it leads him to employ a softening tone, when the applica- 

tion of harsher language would be more proper and beneficial. 

The motive, he informs us, which induced him to submit his-work 

to the public, was that of “ endeavouring to do justice to a much- 

abused and slandered people, whose fate it has hitherto been to 

be misrepresented by those who ought to have cherished the very 

opposite feeling.” His object in coming here was to re-establish 
his health, as also to visit “the only quarter of the globe which he 
had not seen”—from which it may be inferred that he was well 
provided with standards of comparison for judging of what he 
observed, and well prepared, by long seasoning, to “ rough it,” 
even in a Kentucky stage, over a corduroy road, or worse yet, 
in a western bed with a full complement of half-horse, half-alli- 
gator gentlemen for companions, besides the usual though inferior 
delights of vermin of all descriptions buzzing about his ears, sting- 
ing his cheeks, and nibbling at his toes. His predominant motive, 
however, was “to behold, among the wonders of the new world, 
the magnificent cataract of Niagara”—a more justifiable reason, 
certainly, for a journey, than that which we saw inscribed upon 
the traveller’s book of a hotel near the frontier of Italy, by M. 
Boildieu, the famous French musical composer, as the reason of 
his going to Venice—* pour voir ce que c’est qu’une gondole.” 

r. Tudor indulges sparingly in speculations about politics or 
any thing else. What his own political tenets may be he furnishes 
us with very little clue for discovering ; but from some occasional 
hints, we should judge him to be, as in duty bound, a loyal subject 
of His Majesty, and by no means smitten with an extravagant 
admiration ef republicanism as universally applicable to all the 
different portions of this diversified globe. He seems very justly 
to opine, that “one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” and 
that because democracy may be well calculated to promote the 
welfare of the United States, that is no reason why it should 
be deemed fitted to increase the prosperity of England, where its 
operation would be so differently affected by various circumstances 
beyond all human control. His remarks are generally apposite 
and judicious, and his narrative is not unfrequently enlivened by 
a spicy anecdote, or a ludicrous account of some of the unavoida- 
ble mishaps of a traveller, which are so provoking at the moment, 
and so pleasant to remember. It would be hard, indeed, to decide 
whether the undeniable aasertion of Dante: 
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“ Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarse del tempo felice 
Nella miseria,” 


be more true than its converse, that there is no greater pleasure 
than to recollect the period of misery in times of” happiness. 

We transcribe the closing pages of Mr. Tudor’s first volume, 
as a fair specimen of the work. 


“ T was now to take leave of the party whom I had accompanied thus far from 
New York, and whose society I had, at the commencement of our tour, proposed 
to enjoy as far as New Orleans. But I perceived, and not for the first time, that 
pleasure and business are but ill-assorted elements for accomplishing two opposite 
purposes. They are a species of Whig and Tory—a Clay’s man and Jackson’s man 
—tariff and anti-tariff—attempting an impossible coalition, yet ever pulling in a 
contrary direction, and which the first shert cut in the road on the one hand, or a 
beauty or phenomenon of nature on the other, will on the instant dissolve. The 
gentleman and his family with whom I had been travelling, and who were persons 
of amiable dispositions, were proceeding to the capital of Louisiana, on affairs of 
the latter description ; while la belle Nature was the object of my search, and the 
pursuit of which had alone called into action, on the present occasion, my powers 
of locomotion. 

“ The two splendid curiosities of the ‘ Natural Bridge’ and the * Weyer’s Cave,’ 
unseen by any of us—the former diverging but little from the direct route of our 
journey—offered attractions to myself not to be resisted ; and as my fellow-travellers 
were content to sacrifice these Virginian ‘lions,’ for the sake of gaining a couple of 
days, we parted at Staunton. And here I must remark—and I am sure I do it 
without the smallest feeling of unkindness—that, judging from the present, as from 
other instances which had occurred to me elsewhere, it forcibly struck me that the 
Americans are, generally speaking, by no means such lovers of nature as are the 
English. In this respect I must certainly coincide with Captain Hall, who, in some 
part of his work on North America, expresses an opinion in affirmation of the fact. 
At the same time, while I state what appears to me to be the truth, I think I can 
also perceive the cause which lies at the foundation of much of that diversity ex- 
isting between us, with regard to taste and other moral endowments of the mind, 
The reason, I have no doubt, arises from the constant and universal occupation of 
the citizens in business, and from the possession of little of that aristocratic leisure 
so amply enjoyed in England, and which, to a greater or less extent, is essential to 
the cultivation of a refined taste, either for the ‘sublime and beautiful’ in nature, 
or for the fine arts. This is a cause, too, which every successive year will gradu- 
ally tend to remove; and I am quite convinced,—to prove that I have no bias ex- 
cept that of justice, not to say partiality, towards them—any thing, in short, but a 
feeling of prejudice or antipathy,—that if the Anglo-American people can only hold 
firmly together, in the continued union of their confederated states, in the course 
of a hundred or two hundred years they will become as powerful a nation, and, 
what is still better, as intelligent and moral, as any that either ancient or modern 
times has exhibited to the world. 

“ I was now to enact a pas seul, instead of assisting in a pas de quatre. Mount- 
ing, therefore, a stout little Virginian pony, 1 cantered off to the Weyer’s Cave, dis- 
tant about twenty miles from Staunton, leaving the town in one direction just as 
my late companions were hastening off in the opposite one. The morning was fine 
and warm, though now the middle of November. My road lay for seven miles 
through the depths of an extensive forest, where the majesty of the trees, the ever- 
changing objects of the continually meandering path, and, in addition, the deep 
solitude, unbroken by the song of a single bird, or the appearance of a single human 
being or human habitation, conspired to raise an interesting excitement of mind. 
Every thing was silent as the grave—a desert wilderness reigned around, with a 
hushed and mysterious solemnity. And yet the same Spirit, I could not help ejacu- 
lating to myself, that ‘ moved on the face of the waters,’ breathes o’er the pines of 
this forest, and rustles through its falling leaves— 
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* Since Gop is ever present, ever felt— 
In the void waste as in the city full— 
And where He vital breathes there must be joy.’ 


“ Emerging thence, I came in sight of a long and waving line of the mountain- 
ridge which Thad so lately passed, and that forms such a prominent and untiring 
object in the landscape. The features of the country were altogether changed from 
what I had hitherto observed. I was now in what is called the Valley of Virginia, 
and found the land to be as fertile and well cultivated as it had previously been the 
reverse. Rich and smiling farms were scattered about on all sides, displaying at 
once the bounty of nature and the diligent care of the provident husbandman. This 
luxuriant tract continues, with but few intervals of inferior soil, throughout the 
entire length of the valley, extending a considerable number of miles, as far as the 
romantic junction of the Shenandoah and Potomac, at Harper’s Ferry. 

“ The Weyer's Cave presents the most extraordinary, splendid, and beautiful 
subterranean exhibition that is perhaps to be seen in any part of the world. The 
countless myriads of stalactites and petrifactions, of every size, form, and colour, 
from the purest white to the darkest green and brightest vermilion, and from the 
dimensions of an organ to those of an icicle, exceed all that can be imagined. Many 
of the numberless chambers contained in it, of which one or two appear nearly as 
spacious as Westminster Hall, are literally hung round with these glittering spars, 
presenting, in various places, the most picturesque and fanciful drapery of petrified 
and transparent substances, and reminding me, from their gorgeous appearance, 
and the situation in which they were beheld, of the magical halls of an Arabian 
enchanter. 

“ Having procured a guide, and a number of boys to carry torches, I entered this 
fairy palace just as the moon was softly brightening over the blue mountains, which 
might now have well changed their denomination from blue to silver, as the former 
was absorbed altogether in the flood of radiant light that was poured down upon 
them. The entrance to this laboratory of Nature, where she works in silence and 
secrecy, producing the most enchanting forms and devices, lies on the precipitous 
side of a hill. It is excavated by an unknown and inartificial process into a thou- 
sand chambers and galleries, extending to a length of upwards of half a mile, and 
of very considerable breadth. Indeed, many of its caverns and recesses have never 
yet been explored; and those which are known require a conducting thread to 
guide the adventurer, as much as did the celebrated Cretan labyrinth of ancient 
story. 

“Phe chamber which is first entered is called the ‘ vestibule,’,—being bound, as 
a faithful narrator, to attend to the classical nomenclature of the place,—and whence 
you proceed, through a rock of petrifaction, to the ‘ Dragon’s Room.’ Here are per- 
ceived numberless and varied formations of stalactites, and a huge, outlandish figure 
of the same material, emblematical of the poetical personage that gives to the apart- 
ment its designation. Winding along a narrow gallery, the exploring visiter de- 
seends, by a steep ladder at its extremity, into what is denominated ‘Solomon’s 
Temple,’ where is beheld a sublime and extraordinary sight, worthy of the illustri- 
ous title by which it is named. On one side is exhibited an immense, wave-like 
incrustation of the most beautifully white and transparent petrifaction, extending 
from the ceiling to the floor, representing a cascade falling over a precipice, and 
appearing to have conglaciated in the very act of descent. This is fancifully termed 
the ‘ Falls of Niagara ;’ and, associated as it is with the hidden depths of the sub- 
terranean world, and lighted up alone by the flickering and lurid glare of torches, 
impresses the imagination with a sentiment of wonder and superstitious awe. The 
effect was truly magical and full of interest. Turning to another side of this mar- 
vellous cavern, is seen ‘Solomon’s Throne,’ elevated to a height, and thrown into a 
shape, well becoming the imaginary chair of state of a sovereign prince, and form- 
ing one entire mass of glittering crystals. Near to it stands ‘Solomon's Pillar? 
while in an apartment adjoining are beheld ten thousand stalactites suspended from 
the roof, of various spiral forms, and of a perfectly white colour, called by the anti- 
poetical name of the ‘ Radish Room.’ 

“ Proceeding onward, through a long and winding passage, you ascend, by an- 
other ladder, to what has received the name of the ‘ Tambourine, or Drum Room; 
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decorated with a splendid drapery of crystal workmanship, and semipellucid cur- 
tains of different hues, spread over the walls like the embellishments of a lady’s 
drawing-room. These were truly. admirable ; some of them forming, in the loveliest 
white spar, the appearance of canopies, and others falling in ample sweep from the 
ceiling to the floor, and exhibiting as graceful and softly flowing shapes as so many 
folds of silk. Here are displayed immense sheets of congelations, called the ‘drums,’ 
which, on being struck, emit a sound resembling that of a gong. On leaving these 
instruments of unearthly melody, threading other galleries, and surmounting ‘ Jacob’s 
Ladder,’ you pass through the ‘Senate Chamber,’ and the ‘ Music Gallery’—each 
paneens diversified array of gorgeous gems of superhuman fabric—into ‘ Wash- 
ington’s Hall,’ the most splendid and extensive chamber of the cave. The dimen- 
sions of it are very considerable, being ninety yards in length, twenty wide, and 
fifty in height. Phe spars and crystal formations of this room, if so it may be 
called, are particularly brilliant, the roof being apparently supported by musical 
columns ranged along its sides, and which, by passing a stick rapidly over their 
surface, produce a profusion of singular intonations like a ring of bells. ‘The Fa- 
ther of his country, is here mounted on a superb pedestal of the same transparent 
mineral, exceeding in brightness the lustre of Partan marble, and might be suppos- 
ed a second Rhadamanthus, descended to the shades below, to administer the in- 
partial justice which he taught and executed in the world.above. It struck me that 
these hints of popular feeling, addressed to the memory of the great hero of the 
Revolution, might act as a gentle reminiscence to the senators of a country that he 
formed, and over which he presided with such devoted patriotism, that the vote 
which was passed in congress two years ago, to raise a monument at Washington 
in honour of its first and most illustrious president, remains to this day a dead let- 
ter on the journals of their proceedings. 

“I should be told, perhaps, in answer, that the patriot is embalmed in the grate- 
ful recollections of his countrymen, and that he lives in the bright records of his 
nation’s history. All this I grant; and yet I cannot but think that these recollec- 
tions must be rather cold, and to a stranger appear somewhat doubtful, when they 
do not evidence the internal workings of the heart by something of an external and 
visible form ; which, while it might ornament the capital of a rising empire, would 
arrest the eye and fix the attention of the young aspirant for future fame. What- 
ever may be said of the generation coeval with the exploits of a chief who has de- 
served so well of his country, still posterity demands, and the foreigner travelling 
through the land looks for, some durable and recording memorial of a hero who 
has at once ennobled and adorned human nature, 

“ If the conqueror in the Olympic games was crowned with laurel, and had tem- 
ples and statues erected to his honour, the veteran chief who has laid the founda- 
tions of his country’s independence and glory, merits at least an equal distinction 
with the contenders in a chariot race, with boxers, wrestlers, poets, and orators. 

“Out of respect to the late President’s wife, I must not omit to mention what is 
called ‘ Lady Washington’s Drawing-room,’ in which is displayed a variety of the 
most fantastical and beautiful drapery, of a bright gre»n colour, edged with white, 
and hanging in the form of curtains. At a short distance from this, with very ap- 
propriate coincidence, lies the ‘ Diamond Room,’ well deserving its title from the 
extreme brilliancy of its spars, and their close resemblance to those costly orna- 
ments. Continuing my researches, I now passed successively the ‘ Pyramids,’ ‘ Pom- 
pey’s Pillar,’ and the ‘ Falls of the Ganges ;’ and came, at length, to one of the most 

orgeous specimens of petrifaction in the whole cave, standing in ‘ Jefferson’s Hall.’ 
it is formed of a massive body of spar that would probably weigh many hundred 
tons, and is decorated with the most graceful and regular futings, covering its en- 
tire surface. Thie is denominated the ‘ Tower of Babel,’ and is, without the slightest 
exaggeration, a truly magnificent piece of natural crystal workmanship. 

“Passing a very fine incrustation of a silvery brightness, resembling the new 
moon,—being elevated towards the ceiling, and producing an optical delusion highly 
interesting,—I now scaled the rugged and slippery roeks of the ‘Giant’s Causeway.’ 
The object that £ proposed to myself, as the reward of my toil, was to see the ‘Sta 
tue of Buonaparte,’ beheld by very few in consequence of its difficult access. This 
circumstance has operated greatly in its favour, since, by being seldom touched, or 
tarnished by the smoke of torches, it preserves all its original splendour of colour, 
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and presents a snowy whiteness and brilliancy of spar exceeding all the rest. In 
this respect, it was a matchless specimen of the purest and most beautiful crystal- 
lization. 

“ But it is high time to pause in my description, though I have not given you 
more than a tithe of the wonders of this gorgeous cave, and which infinitely sur- 
passes every thing of a similar nature that I have ever seen elsewhere. In point of 
interest, though not similarity, it forcibly recalls to my remembrance the superb 
caves of Ellora, on the plains of Hindostan, in which India’s ten thousand gods are 
enshrined in colossal stature. You may imagine the absorbing delight that I took 
in this subterranean research when I inform you, that I remained gazing and ex- 
ploring for five hours, to the no small surprise of my guide, who told me that few 
remained so long or penetrated so far. 1 entered the cave about seven in the evening, 
after riding twenty miles, just as the lovely moon was throwing her ‘ silver mantle’ 
over the sombre screen of the blue mountains; and when I came out, her glittering 
orb had passed the zenith and was fast declining to the western hills. The only ap- 
prehension I entertained, during my visit to these darksome regions, was the fear 
of our lights going out; a circumstance that was nearly occurring two or three 
times, when it would have been, I think, physically impossible to have extricated 
ourselves from the endless galleries, traversing each other, in which we were in- 
volved—more intricate, I should imagine, than even the celebrated labyrinth of 
Dedalus. If capable, however, of being effected, my excellent guide, James Raynes, 
would have accomplished it; for I never met a more attentive or intelligent conduc- 
tor, or a person possessing a more con amore spirit of adventure than himself, and 
which would have led him to remain till midnight of the following day had I been 
so inclined. ‘Therefore, should you ever visit this country, I strongly recommend 
him to you as an indefatigable cicerone. 

“On rising the following morning, in the little miserable cabaret where I slept, 
I had a downright specimen of ultra-democratic manners, and indeed insolence, in 
the person of my despotic host Benjamin Bryans. Discovering that I had no water 
in my room, though perceiving the requisite apparatus for washing, I requested the 
servant of the house to bring me some, when I was given to understand, that the 
hospitable landiord refused permission to have it brought up. Fancying there must 
be some mistake, I descended the stairs, and civilly renewed my request, on which 
1 was informed by the mob-monarch himself, (representing no doubt, as he thought, 
in his own person, the majesty of the people of all the twenty-four states of the 
Union), that it was the custom of his house that all the guests should wash in the 
yard. On remonstrating against this outlandish regulation, and begging, at all 
events, as I had never been accustomed to perform my ablutions in public, that, for 
courtesy’s sake to a stranger, he would relax the singularity of his rule in my favour, 
he sternly replied, ‘ that 1 was no better than any body else, and that if 1 did not 
choose, like the rest of mankind, to perform the operation down stairs, I might defer 
it till the following morning, when I might be gratified in my taste elsewhere.’ I 
was, as you may suppose, sonny, | astounded at the publican’s impudence, and 
want of even Hottentot politeness. Finding, however, that resistance was vain, and 
further remonstrance useless, there being no other house of accommodation in the 
place, I was fain to submit to the sovereign fiat of this autocrat of Virginia. After 
ruminating in my chamber for a few minutes on my singular position, and whether 
it might not be as well to adjourn my toilet altogether to the banks of the river 
which I was about to pass, in returning to Staunton, I at last walked down stairs 
into the yard like a whipped schoolboy, and, in front of the inn and the houses of the 
village, went through the manual operations with as much patience and decorum as 
I could. 

“ After this evolution I was not long in hastening my departure; and, re-mount- 
ing my excellent Virginian pony, I wended my way back to Staunton, as much as- 
tonished with Mr. Benjamin Bryans’ barbarism as I had been surprised and delighted 
with the Weyer’s Cave. In justice, however, to the Republic, 1 must say, that the 
conduct above alluded to is quite an exception to the general rule—a pieee of savage 
life isolated from the rest of mankind, and standing apart by itself—since I have 
never hitherto experienced any thing but attention and kindness.” 


The following is Mr. Latrobe’s coup d’eil of four of our princi- 
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pal cities, which he visited immediately upon his arrival in Ame- 
rica. 

“The month of June was employed in visiting Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, previous to the assumption of our more extended projects for the sum- 
mer. 

“The arrangements for public convenience in travelling by steam-boat and rail- 
road, along the whole line of interior communication, from Rhode Island into the 
very heart of Virginia, demand the admiration of every stranger, and that of an 
Englishman more than any other, he being of all travellers, the most impatient and 
unable to endure the loss of precious time with equanimity. Each of the cities 
named, though resembling each other in many points, has its own distinctive marks. 
New York is the most bustling ; Philadelphia the most symmetrical; Baltimore the 
most picturesque ; and Washington the most bewildering. 

“ At New York you pass hours with delight under the trees on that beautiful 
breezy promenade, which the good taste of the citizens has preserved at the extreme 
point of their island. You follow the example of more illustrious travellers in doing 
Justice to the ample tables of your hotel or friends, not forgetting to pass judgment 
on rock fish, American oysters, and above all, on shad-fish, if in season. You en- 
joy many a stroll along the gay and cheerful pavement of Broadway, the principal 
street, running for miles through the heart of the city, with its handsome edifices, 
shops. and public buildings. ; admire the commodious disposition of the inte- 
rior ©. family mansions, with their folding-doors, clean, cool, Indian-matted floors, 
and the groups of pretty faces by which they are adorned. You marvel at the in- 
cessant bustle and proofs of flourishing commerce visible in all the narrower streets 
devoted to business, diverging right and left towards the North and East rivers ; and 
on the crowded slips and wharves. You step into a steam-boat, and cross over to 
Brooklyn, or to the Jersey shore, where you may immediately bury yourself in the 
delicious walks of Hoboken, where the squirrel climbs as free, and apparently as 
undisturbed among the grape-vines, as in the depths of the forest. You glance up 
the Hudson, which laves the grassy margin of the promenade, and see him walled 
in by the perpendicular pallisadoes and green shores of Manhattan Island, covered 
with sloops and steamers—and own that in your brightest moment of fancy, you 
never dreamed of the creation of an equally glorious river, or a city whose position 
is more strongly marked by all those characteristics which are desirable in a great 
commercial emporium. Returning, you hear the cry of fire, and repair to the scene 
of disaster, but go home disappointed, because you find that the good people of New 
York never give a fire a fair chance, but knock down the house to preserve it from 
the flames. You walk out on a Sunday evening, and are fairly elbowed into the 
gutter by the broad-spread bonnets and gigot de mouton of the sable beauties, who, 
with their beaux, have then the possession of the pavement. 

“ At Philadelphia, ‘the city of Brotherly Love,’ you are struck with the regularity 
of the streets,—their numberless handsome mansions,—the lavish use of white and 
Brey marble,—pleasant avenues and squares,—noble public institutions,—markets, 
—the abundance of water,—and the general attention to dress visible in every one 
you meet. As in New York and Baltimore, you are surprised with the great pro- 
portion of handsome femule faces and delicately moulded forms which crowd the 
public walks and saloons, like so many sweet fresh May flowers. You make the 
usual visits right or left, dictated by taste or reverence; including the romantic 
scene at Fairmount, and the spot where the celebrated treaty was concluded between 
Penn and the Delawares; and you taste that hospitality and frank unostentatious 
kindness which, with all their faults, proved or imputed, the American ever offers 
to a stranger who conducts himself courteously. 

“ At Baltimore, ‘the city of Monuments,’ snugly sheltered within its deep bay, 
and rising from an oblong basin of the Patapsco towards the amphitheatre of wooded 
hills on the west, you marvel to hear how, from a period of time within the memory 
of some yet living, the small village of a dozen houses has sprung up into a large 
capital, overspreading an extended area, abounding with noble public and private 
edifices, and possessing an increasing commerce with every port under the sun. You 
admire the neat style of building,—the bustle of the Bay,—-the beauty of the ship- 
ping,—and the lovely scenery in the environs. You welcome a southern climate in 
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the perfume of many odorous flowers, and, more than all, the delightful society for 
which Maryland is pre-eminent—frank, polished, and unaffected. 

“ At Washington, ‘the city of magnificent Distances,’ with the haste and eager- 
ness of a new comer you visit the lions ;—ascend to the capitol ;—criticise its archi- 
tecture, whether properly authorized to do so or not,—listen to the proceedings in 
either House for an hour or two,—pay your respects to the President,—visit the 
country-seat and grave of our great and good opponent Washington. You plan, but 
do not execute, an excursion to the Falls of the Potomac,—get more and more be- 
wildered with the study of the city, which seems to have been contrived with an 
eye for the especial advantage of the hackney coachmen ;—get squeezed out of all 
equanimity at a Presidental levee ;—retain your appetite, but lose your patience at 
a scrambling dinner in Gadsby’s Hotel,—and finally, retrace your steps to Baltimore 
as we did, with a resolution not to return to Washington till there should be a less 
suffocating heat in the places of public resort, less dust in Pennsylvania avenue, 
more water in the Tiber, and more elbow-room in the hotels. 

“T have, however, no hesitation in saying, that our first impressions of America, 
were every way pleasing, both as to men and things. We saw the country and the 
society under the best auspices ; and the season at which we made our first journey, 
was also one which naturally incited us to contented enjoyment.” 


Of Boston, which he visited soon afterwards, he says, that it is 
“by far the most English-looking city of the Union, and has a 
character for possessing much good, well educated and accom- 
oo society, male and female.” He regrets, however, that he 

ad not “a fitting opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted 
bing: the details and the society of this large and handsome capi- 
tal.” 

We may transcribe here his remarks upon our excellent coun- 
trymen down East:— 


“The manners and habits of this great eastern division of the American people 
are strikingly distinct from their fellow citizens to the southward. The character 
of the inhabitants of New England for diligence, shrewdness, and all those matter- 
of-fact talents which tell in a country like this, where every man is struggling to 
get and maintain an independence, is probably familiar to you. They are specula- 
tive, at the same time that their caution, clear-sightedness, and indomitable perse- 
verance, generally ensure success. In politics, their practical conduct is strikingly 
opposed to the theoretical vagaries of the south. They have often, and not without 
reason, been compared to the northern inhabitants of our own island; but, I think, 
the New Englanders have all the steadiness and prudence: of the Scotch, with a yet 
greater degree of ingenuity. Like the Scotch, they foster education ; like the Scotch, 
they are inclined to the more severe forms of religious discipline and worship; like 
the Scotch, they are fearfully long-winded ; like them they are gadders abroad, lov. 
ing to turn their faces southward and westward, pushing their fortunes wherever 
fortunes are to be pushed, and often in places and by shifts where no one ever 
dreamed that fortunes were to be gained. They may be found supplanting the less 
energetic possessor of land and property in every state of the Union. They have 
a finger upon the rim of every man’s dish, and a toe at every man’s heel. They are 
the pedlars and schoolmasters of the whole country; and, though careless of good 
living abroad, when at home and at ease they are fond of ‘creature comforts.’ No 
where is the stomach of the traveller or visiter put in such constant peril as among 
the cake-inventive housewives and daughters of New England. Such is the univer. 
sal attention paid to this particular branch of epicurism in these States, that I great- 
ly suspect that some of the Pilgrim Fathers must have come over to the country 
with the cookery book under one arm and the Bible under the other ; though I find 
in more than one code of ancient laws made in early times, orders issued that no 
person should make ‘ cakes or buns, except for solemn festal occasions, such as bu- 
rials and marriages.’ There are but few boys among them; many of their children 
seem to start up at once to puny men, I should not think that they were a fun- 
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loving nation, or had great reverence for holidays ;—jokes are an abomination to 
many among them. 

“Though, in common with all Americans, they are proud and boastful of their 
claims to unlimited freedom, they are fond of imposing grievous burdens upon the 
inferior orders of animals within their power; and you see horses and cows, pigs 
and geese, labouring under the most singular yokes it is possible to conceive. 

“ The faults allied to this kind of character are easily recognisable. Where edu- 
cation and religion has had its proper influence, and high-mindedness, and innate 
sense of honour exist, all this shrewdness and strength of character will add to the 
respectability of the possessor, and to the good of the social cirele. But where it is 
allied with meanness and littleness of soul, it must bear the stamp of sordid and low 
cunning in petty transactions, and of uncompromising, ungenerous aggrandizement 
and selfishness in larger operations. Hence the diverse terms in which you hear 
the so-called Yankee or Easternman named, and the praise and obloquy with which 
the character which I have attempted so roughly to sketch is alternately drawn. I 
was never, to my knowledge, taken in by any of my particular or casual acquamt- 
ance in any of the Eastern states, and I am far from believing, though I may have 
laughed at the thousand-and-one-tales related of the extravagant ingenuity and cun- 
ning of the Yankee pedlars tramping through every nook of the Union; but I can 
easily conceive that there is many an arrant rogue among them, and many an ar- 
rant goose amongst their customers. 

“T have in pure idleness given you as harmless a sketch of the character of one 
great division of these doughty republicans as was ever penned, and surely so far I 
should escape having my name held up to national scorn and obloquy, by my trans- 
Atlantic acquaintances, should it ever get to their ears. But I must not make too 
sure; for a man sometimes gets spiteful in spite of himself, and [ may possibly by 
and bye, in the progress of my relation, arrive at a place where I was both cross 
and crossed, had the tooth-ache, was disappointed or contradicted, met with dull 
weather or a cold breekfast, and then you may find that I occasionally see through 
a bilious medium, and can find fault, like other English travellers, with all and every 
thing about me.” 


With regard to the character of the people of the United States 
in general, our author denies that they have a national character. 
“The only distinctive and really characteristic marks exhibited 
by the mass of the population are, perhaps, a hearty detestation 
of monarchical forms of government on the one hand, and a bound- 
less admiration of the republican form under which they live on 
the other.” This he attributes to the different blood and origin of 
the inhabitants of the different portions of the country; and he 
thinks it is doubtful whether they will ever amalgamate sufficiently, 
under the great difference of temperament, style of life and habits 
consequent upon such diverse climates alone, so as to admit of 
one picture, however broadly sketched, being in every particular 
characteristic of the whole. He therefore strongly censures the 
temper of mind with which a prejudiced or superficial foreigner 
sets down any particular trait (especially if a discreditable one,) 
as characteristic of the whole people from Maine to Florida; 
whilst he at the same time expresses a very just and natural 
surprise at “the utter perversity and sensitiveness of mind, of by 
far the greater majority of Americans, of whatever class, in tak- 
ing to heart and bitterly resenting any chance remarks upon the 
“men and manners’ of a given district, when perhaps not exactly 
of a laudatory description—thus making the quarrel of one divi- 
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sion of the community the quarrel of all.” For this weakness, 
which, as he says, amounts almost to a national disease, he chari- 
tably suggests some reasons; but it is one which should be repro- 
bated rather than extenuated—which should be shown no mercy 
in order that it may be eradicated as soon as possible. 

The political principles of Mr. Latrobe are those of the High 
Tory party, and he expresses them without reserve, deprecating 
with all his soul the spirit of innovation at home, which, as he 
thinks, threatens the overthrow of England’s prosperity and glory. 


Of course, therefore, while he is willing to make every allowance 


for difference of circumstances in our case, and speaks in a way 
to indicate that he would not deem it advisable to alter our re- 
publican institutions, for the present at least, if he could, he is 
yet much more sceptical as to their ultimate effects, than is flat- 
tering to American hopes. The reasons which he assigns for 
his misgivings are, the constant irritation from the rise of poli- 
tical questions—the elections, by which the whole mass are more 
or less agitated from year’s end to year’s end—the degrading style 
of warfare carried on against private character by the innumera- 
ble polemical newspapers—and, chiefly, “the looseness of the tie 
generally observable in many parts of the United States, between 
the master and servant, the child and the parent, the scholar and 
the master, the governor and the governed, in brief, the decay of 
loyal feeling in all the relations of life.” “ Who shall say,” he asks, 
“but that if these bonds are disturbed and set aside, the first and 
the greatest which binds us in subjection to the law of God, will 
not also be weakened, if not broken? This, and this alone, short- 
sighted as I am, would cause me to pause in predicting the future 
grandeur of America under its present system of government and 
structure of society; and if my observation was sufficiently gene- 
ral to be just, you will also grant, there is that which should make 
a man hesitate whether these glowing expectations for the future, 
in which else we might all indulge, are compatible with growing 
looseness of religious, political, and social principles.” 

We trust there is exaggeration both in this statement and pre- 
diction; but there is quite enough of truth, unfortunately, in the 
former, to render it much more advantageous for us to confess it 
and feel fully sensible of its existence, in order to avoid the verifi- 
cation of the prophecy, than to hug ourselves in the fond idea that 
we are listening only to the sinister croakings of a monarchical 
foe, baseless as the fabric of a vision. With Lynch law almost 
erected into a system, and acknowledged as paramount to the con- 
stitutional tribunals, it were worse than vain to fling back the ac- 
cusation of Mr. Latrobe, uttered evidently, as it is, more in sorrow 
than in anger; and the only way of reviving the /oyalty which is 
indispensable for our welfare, and of which indeed, there is too 
manifest a decay—the loyalty to order and the constitution—is for 
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every good citizen to open his eyes courageously to the true cha- 
racter of its opposite—to behold the demon in all its revolting de- 
formity—and to be convinced that every exertion is requisite to 
crush it before it acquires irresistible strength. 

Things have indeed come to such a pass that it behoves all who 
address the public and have the real interests of the country at 
heart, to speak out—to strain every nerve to arouse them to a due 
sense of their condition. The seeds of anarchy and ruin are be- 
ginning to be sown too deeply to permit the hope of their eradica- 
tion, unless the most strenuous effort be now made; and though 
they may not grow up and ripen immediately, from the various 
counteracting Ledielaiies evhich a beneficent Providence has dis- 
pensed, and which must continue to be operative for a time to 
come, yet eventually, if not destroyed, they must usurp the entire 
soil, and in the mean while they contaminate the whole atmo- 
sphere with their poison. We know how difficult it is to make this 
believed by a people who have been so much accustomed to be 
fooled to the top of their bent by fulsome, indiscriminate adulation, 
that it is almost impossible for any one to expect to be listened to 
who does not “ rain sacrificial whisperings in their ears,” assuring 
them that they are the most enlightened, the most refined, the most 
powerful, the most magnificent nation upon which the sun has ever 
shone in his diurnal rounds, from the commencement of time to 
the present day; but they must believe it, if they would become, 
as they can become—for, in the eloquent language of Mr. Latrobe, 
“if on any part of His earthly creation, the finger of God has 
drawn characters which would seem to indicate the seat of em- 
pire, it is here”’—they must believe, we say, the sad truth we have 
dared to utter, if they would become all that their sycophants tell 
them that they are. Let us not, like the Indian when the cataract 
is near, suffer ourselves with closed eyes to be whirled over the. 
fatal precipice, and overwhelmed in the surging waters of discord, 
anarchy and blood. 

With regard to our society, Mr. Latrobe expresses himself 
in language very different from that which foreign tourists gene- 
rally employ, affirming that in the principal cities the stranger 
will find circles with the majority of individuals composing which 
he may be proud to acknowledge community of sentiment and 
feeling. But he also remarks justly upon the injurious circum- 
stance of the youth of both sexes being introduced so premature- 
ly as they are upon the scene, and performing so prominent 
a part. We have already, in an article in a former number, 
pointed out some of the serious evils consequent upon this circum- 
stance. The absence of intellectuality in our fashionable inter- 
course is its great bane. That must constitute the basis of eve 
society to render it permanently agreeable. The placing the h 
above the head in its organization—the estimation of it as merely 
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a means of exercising the feet to the sound of a fiddle—must soon 
cause its relish to be lost. Delightful, says our author, as is the 
buoyant scene of youthful gaiety, enjoyment and excitement, all 
but the young become tired of badinage after a while, and then 
there is nothing to supply its place. He would not have made this 
exception in favour even of the young, had he remained long 
enough to understand the real state of the case. 

We must extract here what he says of the better part of our 
creation. 


“ Foreigners have affirmed that the women of the United States were of a supe- 
rior race to the men, both in person, style of thought, and expression. I do not 
know if Brother Jonathan would be gallant enough to smile at a sober compliment 
paid at his expense to his wife or sister, but it ie I believe, nevertheless true. There 
is a great charm about the females of good education ; and they are justly celebrated 
for the solidity of those qualities which render them good wives and mothers, as 
well as such as catch the attention and command the respect of the stranger. Alas! 
that so many of those fair flowers of the West, may be compared to the beautiful 
ephemera of their country, which are born and glitter for a day, dying, as it might 
seem, before their time ; sinking to the grave, just as life reaches its period of great- 
est enjoyment. The number of lovely girls that gather together and crowd the gay 
winter saloons, or deck the summer fétes, is no less surprising than the proportion 
that die before their prime:—whether from the effects of a climate subject to the 
most sudden extremes, or an inappropriate style of dress, or both combined, it is 
difficult to determine. Again it has been said, and repeated, that the females are 
not respected as they ame to be in the United States. This I believe to be founded 
in error. Still I should be willing to allow that they are not appreciated as the 
should be, so far as their influence on society in general is not as much felt as it 
ought to be. It is contested, that female education is as carefully tended in Ameri- 
ca as in Europe ; if so, they are hardly allowed to make the same use of it, as, from 
the time that either a lady marries, or is supposed to be past the age for marriage, 
which is tolerably early, she either vanishes altogether from the circle of society, or 
is thrown into the background. ‘ Well,’ you may say, ‘I suppose the mother is bet- 
ter at home caring for her children.’ No; her children are launched at an incon- 
ceivably early age into the world, and if she will be with them, she must follow 
them. And here I may mention one broad line of distinction between European 
and American society. In the former, the prevailing tone is taken from the middle- 
aged, Ladies out of their teens, with mature judgment, and that grace and polish 
which added years give, though it may impair beauty, and subdue sprightliness, 
give the tone of society. But in America,—the paradise of youth, unshackled by 
those forms and precautions which the corruptions of European society render in- 
dispensable,—the land of confidence in the young,—the tone of social assemblages 
is almost altogether under the control of the young. The married and unmarriage- 
able look on and listen, but they hardly partake—far less dictate; and one thing 
which immediately indicates a foreigner is, that he pays attention to them. 

“T have been really astonished to see, how the belle of last spring, then followed 
by all,—sparkling as the fire-fly flitting over her hair ;—whose form was in every 
eye—whose words sounded sweet in every one’s ear—would the next season be 
handed quietly into her seat among the sedative ladies of the back row, and hardly 
have occasion to open her lips during a whole evening’s entertainment. It is true, 
she had been married in the interval—yet, there she was—with a mind more ma- 
tured, with beauty unimpaired, and added interest!” 


That Mr. Tudor is not behind hand in gallantry, the followin 
will testify. We submit the decision of the calash question, whic 
he moots, to our fair readers, without comment. 


“I may here take the opportunity of saying, before I explode the fire-works and 
terminate the gala, that, with respect to the personal attractions of the ladies of the 
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United States—having now seen four of the principal towns of the Union—I must 
frankly acknowledge that I do not think they have, by any means, degenerated by 
being transplanted from the British to the American soil; and on the supposition of 
their possessing as much real worth as personal beauty, which I am most willing 
to concede to them, they need ask from nature no other boon in order to render 
them at once both pleasing and estimable. The ladies of Philadelphia appeared 
to me, as far as my limited opportunities of seeing them extended, to possess as 
many claims to this distinction as any that I have seen elsewhere ; but they struck 
me as being too recluse in their habits, in comparison with the New York ladies— 
too covetous of their charms, by secluding themselves at home, as if they had all 
taken the ‘ veil,’ and converted their houses into so many nunneries,—that, like cer- 
tain roses, or like the wild flowers of the desert, they seem ‘ born to blush unseen.’ 
Their fair neighbours of Manhattan island pursue a less exclusive course, and, in- 
stead of wasting all their fragrance at home, display beneath the glowing canopy 
of heaven the beauty they have borrowed thence; and if I could only persuade 
them to exhibit their accomplishments on the lovely terrace of the Battery, instead 
of constantly perambulating the dusty avenues of Broadway, I should flatter myself 
with having done much to rescue that delightful promenade from its present unde- 
served state of neglect, as well as their taste from just criticism. 

“ As I have commenced, in these reforming times, to be somewhat of a reformer 
myself, I feel inclined to try the experiment in a foreign land, before I venture too 
deeply in my own; and, though apparently a very ungallant thing, the first attack 
I should make would be directed against the odious calashes worn so frequently by 
the ladies of New York, and occasionally by those of other cities. Being totally 
unaccustomed, in England, to see this outlandish head-gear worn by any of the sex, 
except by ancient matrons of ninety or a hundred, I almost wondered on what an- 
tediluvian generation I could have fallen, when, on stepping ashore at New York, I 
beheld young ladies, possessing youth, beauty, and elegance, eclipsing all their 
charms beneath so unbecoming a costume. hat the convenience may be that is 
attached to it, or what the secret of the toilette connected with its use, I cannot 
even guess; but as I have candidly confessed that nature has been lavish in her 
gifts to them, it would appear rather ungrateful to Aer, as well as unjust to them- 
— to conceal and disfigure the work which she has taken so much care to 

rn.” 


The following observations of Mr. Latrobe about our literary 
condition, we commend especially to the egregious clique of wit- 
lings and poetasters who have constituted themselves the nucleus 
of “ American literature.” 


“It has been the fashion to express a doubt whether America will distinguish her- 
self in the fine arts, and in the higher departments of literature. As to genius, 
surely no one will pretend to say that that rich and noble grain, sparingly sown as it is 
in any part of the globe, may not spring up on the soil of the Western world. The 
question is rather whether the people of the United States, possess among them- 
selves the power of fostering and nurturing genius, or whether the character of the 
people, their style of education and habits, are inimical to its growth. Genius is of 
no particular clime, and though a taste for the fine arts, and the power of estimating 
and appreciating it, is more inherent in one people than another; it will frequently 
spring up and thrive where least expected. What will retard the growth of real 
talent in America more than any thing, and prevent its soaring in many instances 
above mediocrity,—smothering it in the bud,—will be false praise, false standards 
of excellence, and a compliance with the vitiated taste and models of the age. 
There exists not a young aspirant to talent of whatever description, who cannot find 
a coterie both villing and ready to praise and flatter; and where this poison is 
administered to a young mind, removed from the opportunities of making compari- 
son between his own works and those of real and mature excellence, its bad effect is 
commonly irretrievably destructive of future and justly merited distinction. It will 
be a misfortune for America, whatever she may think, if she encourages a disposi- 
tion in her sons to look no further than themselvés for their standard of excellen 
in literature and in the arts, as well as in polities, 
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“In the change effected in the style of education of late years in many parts of 
Europe, the people of the United States have shared to a certain ry and, com- 
paratively speaking, education is there also conducted with undue haste, and ends 
in the acquisition of superficial knowledge. Our forefathers may have been mista- 
ken in their systems of education, and it would be absurd to say that the practice 
pursued in the universities and schools of Europe, was faultless. Fifteen years ago, 
you and I thought—and naturally so, as we were both boys, hating application,—that 
the time spent upon the classics, and the abstruser branches of mathematics, was 
lost to all intents and purposes, especially in cases where the future course marked 
out for the boy led him away from their application in after life; but we may both 
think otherwise now,—and find reason to doubt, whether, after all, the old way was 
not based on the sounder judgment and truer philosophy. The present spirit of 
the world, the temper of mankind, the style of literature of the present day, the 
decay of the reasoning powers, and the growth of those of the imagination; the 
production of innumerable works of fancy, of fiction, of local interest; the unblush- 
ing manner in which men ‘ lard their lean books with the fat of others’ works, ’ all 
prove that there is a disposition to deterioriate. Who writes now for posterity ? 
Who submits to the toil necessary for the production of classical works? Who can 
be made to believe that however a man may possess the power of rapid production of 
ideas, it is toil, labour, and patience alone which will enable him to attain perfec- 
tion? No! a petty name among a chosen coterie, blind as ourselves, is all we aim 
at now, and poor indeed must be the claims of that author whose works neither 
procure him cash nor compliments. 

“With regard to the people of the United States, it is a great pity that among the 
many solid excellences which they have inherited from British blood, a general and 
decided taste for, and appreciation of the fine arts cannot be included. In England, 
I believe, taste, however affected at the present day, is, where it exists, acquired in 
the generality of cases. A love of music, painting, statuary, architecture; an eye 
for harmonious proportion and form amongst us, is as foreign to the minds of thou- 
sands in the educated classes as it is generally observable in all ranks of society in 
Italy. As far as their tastes are deducible from the parent country then, the Ameri- 
cans are under a disadvantage; and many Europeans are inclined to surmise that 
they labour under one equally great, from the style of education, interior construc- 
tion of society, and habits of the people; but foreigners may cavil and prophesy, 
and Americans may arrogate what they do not yet possess :—T'ime alone will show ! 
—America has apparently her race to run, and may appeal to her vigorous and 
herculean youth for promise of a distinguished future. 

“ As to American authors, who for number and variety begin to vie with those of 
any country in Europe, many remarks from me would be out of place. I could 
name divers, perhaps hardly known in England, ‘whose works in their several 
branches of science or literature, should command respect among the generations 
that be; and at least, whatever posterity may say to them, claim quite as favourable 
a doom as some hundreds among us, whom fashion and the reviews combine to 

aise. 
me The great demand for works of fiction inundates the American continent with a 
flood of poems and romances from her own press; besides the numberless reprints 
of good, bad, and indifferent, from ours. So far as America plays the pander to the 
vitiated style and taste, which is a disease of the age in Europe, so far may she 
have to partake of the punishment and the cure, whatever it may be, and whenever 
it comes. 

“ In natural history and philosophy, theology, mechanics, travels, divers works have 
been lately written of great merit. 

“ There is one class of writers, which I am glad to believe is going rather out of 
vogue ; these are the so-called ‘ truly American writers,’ and among them, there are 
men of both wit and talent, both of which would be of more value, if taste were 
added. 

“ From the perusal of the works whose authors were distinguished by this epithet, 
I have been inclined to suspect that to be a ‘truly American author,’ it was neces- 
sary not only to show an extreme predilection and fondness for their native country, 
its history, its institutions—to see the enveloped in a mist of glory, and the 
fature veiled in a golden dust of prophetic anticipation, but also an anxiety to invent 
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occasions for a palatable sneer at Old England. A ‘truly American author,’ evi- 
dently speculates a little upon the low passions of revenge, and jealously, in the 
breasts of such of his countrymen as ne yet harbour them, and seeks occasion to 
flatter the same. Having perhaps specified in his contract with his bookseller, that 
there should be a certain quantum of anti-anglican matter in every literary offspring ; 
he exacts from his brain the invention of proper occasions for the introduction of a 
poor innocent John Bull, decently attired in corduroys and top boots, whose real 
business in the work is extremely doubtful and enigmatical. Here he figures of 
course to very indifferent advantage, furnishing the writer, however, with the con- 
venient means of exposing cherished prejudices and ignorance. If this is to be a 
‘truly American writer,’ and the reviler of America on our side, called the ‘truly 
English writer,’ the sooner both die out the better. I hope we live to better ends 
than to perpetuate hatred and prejudice. 

“ But this is all by the by, or ‘ apropos,’ as it is the fashion to say, when you get 
off the road into the ditch. I was going to remark, that whether it is in the fine 
arts that America is to distinguish herself or not, there can be no doubt but in the 
mechanic arts she will attain great excellence. Of that, every thing gives promise ; 
and the very circumstances which would seem to be against her in her cultivation 
of the former, are highly conducive to her advance, and perfection in the latter. 
Travel where you will, through the middle and eastern states, you see tokens of a 
busy spirit of emulative ingenuity, boldness of design and conception in every branch 
of mechanics, from the lowest to the highest, which must command admiration. 
To this the absence of monopolies—the incessant call for exertion and emulation— 
the vastness of the public works are all favourable. The advantage of having given 
birth to more than one striking and original genius in naval architecture, and the 
natural bias of the people to commerce, kept alive by success, and by the jealous 
rivalry with England, and between their own companies of merchants and owners 
of packets,—has covered their coasts with innumerable vessels of every class, the 
aptitude of which for the purposes of their erection, is only to be equalled by the 
symmetry of proportion and beauty of appearance for which they are distinguished. 

he steam-vessel contains abundant proofs of this mechanical talent in every part of 
its details. From the bridges—water-works—rail-roads—docks and public works 
of every description, down through the countless number of aids to human comfort, 
to the very mouse-trap, you detect the prevalence of this same busy ingenuity and 
talent. And there is no reason to believe it will not increase with the growth of the 
country.” 

The larger portion of Mr. Latrobe’s volumes is occupied by his 
narrative of two journeys to the far West—the first with the ex- 
pedition sent out by the general government in the fall of 1832, 
to arrange various matters connected with the Indian tribes ei 
congregated on the western frontiers—and the second to the Falls 
of St. Anthony, the following year, accompanied by his compa- 
nion from the other side of the water, Count Pourtales, and Mr. 
M’Euen of Philadelphia. The history of the former is already 
well-known to the reading world, it being the identical one in 
which our admirable friend, Geoffrey Crayon, appeared in the 
new character, much to the surprise of his intimates the public, 
of a buffaloe-hunter and prairie wanderer, and of which he gave 
them so delightful an account. It was, therefore, not without some 
hesitation as to whether it could possibly be worth the while to 
follow any one else over the same ground from which he had 
oo a literary harvest, that we began to intrust ourselves to 

. Latrobe’s guidance for a second visit. We were soon, how- 
ever, very well satisfied that we had not decided amiss; and we 
know not what better compliment we could pay to our author’s 
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narrative, than to say that it can be perused with pleasure even 
by one who has got the “ Tour on the Prairies” by heart. If it 
has none of those inimitable touches, those Jrvingisms, so to call 
them, which characterize the latter, it is yet written with that un- 
flagging vivacity and point—that jovousness of one who revelled 
in the scenes which he describes, and regarded even the worst 
discomforts of the trip as only so many causes of additional zest 
—which awake an interest at once both in the journey and the 
traveller, and sustain it to the end. 

Our readers may like to encounter again their old acquaintances, 
to whom they were so graphically introduced by Mr. Irving, and 
compare our author’s impressions of them with those which they 
have received. - 


“ Our cavalcade consisted of the Colonel and his two servants, viz. a black boy 
William, and a little thin lack-a-daisical Frenchman named Prevdt, who generally 
took charge of our two wagons while on the march: then the Commissioner, the 
Doctor, Washington Irving, Count Pourtales, and your humble servant, and lastly 
our scape-grace Tonish, together with another half-breed, whose services were 
principally required to care for a number of led horses. 

“Slight traits may suffice to delineate the principal personages. 

“The Colonel, whom we considered for the time being the head of the party, 
generally led the van; a fine, good-humoured, shrewd man, of French descent, with 
claims both to fortune and family in Missouri. As our conductor, we were all 
beholden to his courteous manners, and extensive information on every subject con- 
nected with the country and its red inhabitants, for much of our condos and enter- 
tainment. Inthe pursuit of his profession of Indian trader, he had often dared 
captivity and death. Among the Osages, whose principal trader, and organ with 
government he had long been, he was supposed, and I believe justly, to possess the 
greatest influence. In fact, he had been brought up from his early boyhood, more 
or less in their camps ; had hunted, feasted, fought with and for them, and was con- 
sidered by them as a chief and brother. From him we were glad to take our first les- 
sons in hunting, camping, and backwoodman’s craft, and enjoy our first peep at that 
kind of life, which, judging from his fine vigorous person, and the health shining 
on his sun-burnt features, was, with all its hardships, congenial to health and good 
humour. He was to be our guide to the Western Creek Agency, about three 
hundred miles to the southward. The Commissioner, with whom we had long be- 
come intimately acquainted, was worthy of the respect which all entertained for 
him. His kindliness of spirit won our regard; and we all did justice to the single- 
ness of purpose with which he, a happy husband and parent, and truly a lover of 
quiet, had left his family and the comforts of an Eastern home, to become a peace- 
maker among the rude tribes and inhabitants of the West. 

“The Doctor was, I am happy to say, quite an unnecessary appendage, and I 
believe he would have felt no disappointment, had his lot been cast otherwise, as this 
kind of adventurous life was not consonant with his tastes. He had not made up 
his mind to all those petty troubles which are unavoidable beyond the pale of civili- 
zation, and you will always find that such men are sure to meet with more mis- 
chances than their neighbours. As to our trio, I need say nothing here, but pass on 
to the domestics, a far richer field for description. 

“The black boy was only distinguished by his good nature, and by his sleeping 
like a raccoon, while he held the reins and pretended to drive. ‘I'he Colonel’s little 
French retainer, Prevot, was the scape-goat of the party. He had certainly been 
born under some very unfortunate aspect of the heavenly signs, and seemed unable 
to shake off their malignant influence. Nothing could be more diverting to others, 
than the composed melancholy which seemed to reign in his features and sentences, 
as his weak nasal voice was heard in the brake, or at the camp-fire, deploring 


his unhappy lot. Did a horse kick—Prevot’s shin-bones or fingers bore testimony 
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to the fact. Did it happen that the passage of a rivulet was difficult for the wagon, 
look but back, and you might be sure that the legs and skirts disappearing in the 
brushwood, as the possessor tipped back from the inclined seat, were the appurte- 
nances of little Prevét: and so to the very end of the journey, when we left him on 
the Neosho with a terrible catarrh. 

“These worthies, however, will all be forgotten ere long, and probably you may 
hear no more mention made of them, but Tonish will not so soon sink into oblivion. 
Light, active, in the prime of life, no horse could take him by surprise ; no inclined 

lane could throw him off his balance. He was a man of no mean qualifications. 
Full of make-shifts, and unspeakably useful in the woods: they were his home. A 
house was an abomination to him, and he was at a loss what to do with himself 
when he within one. He possessed, however, a wife and family at Florissant, 
to whom his visits would seem to have been ‘ few and far between.’ He was garru- 
lous to excess, in spite of an impediment in his speech, in the form of a barrier, 
which it was necessary to break down by an effort, after which the words compos- 
ing the meditated sentence, came tumbling out headlong. He was a weaver of 
interminable stories, all about himself and his hunting exploits. We soon found out 
that he was a most determined and audacious braggart ; but it was some time before 
we all came to the unanimous conclusion, that, for lying effrontery, none of us had 
ever seen his equal. In fact such was the ingenious and whimsical way in which 
he would bring a host of little lies to cover a big one, that it became a matter of 
amusement with us to watch his maneuvres. 

“ Following our march as fancy dictated, or stowed away in the rear of the wa- 
gons, we had a train of eight dogs, all belonging to the Colonel, who was something 
of a humourist, and accordingly they all had appropriate names, dictated by love, 
hate, and political feeling, among which, note Henry Clay, a greyhound; Jackson, 
a bull-dog; and Mrs. Trollope, a hound with a number of whelps.” 


* * * * . * 


“[ have named the guide, Beatte, and as he will, perhaps, figure on divers occa- 
sions on my paper, you shall here have his character. In consequence of the arrange- 
ments e by one or other of the party, he and another half-breed, named Antoine, 
had been added to the number of personal attendants. In the character of the lat- 
ter, indolence seemed to be the prevailing feature. It was depicted in his heavy, 
sleepy, dark eye; and the Indian blood evidently predominated over the French. 
He was willing and active enough when excited, but it was no common occasion 
that would incite him to action. For an hour together he would stand at the camp- 
fire, with his cloak tightly twisted round his body, his arms motionless within, and gaze 
upon nothing with a fixed glance, in which there was neither life nor speculation. 
In form, he was an object of admiration to us all, and I suspect to himself no less. 
His body and limbs were most symmetrically moulded. His bust was that of an 
Antinous. Indeed I may here observe, that the finest living models of human figure 
I ever saw, were among the Indian half-breeds. 

“ Beatte was the son of a French Creole, by a Quopaw mother. He was of me- 
dium height, and of a light compact form and good features. His clothes, poor as they 
might be in quality, always appeared well draped on his person, and there was some- 
thing in his whole character and manner, which answered to the picture my fancy 
paints of Robin Hood. Wayward and distant till he became attached to our per- 
sons, we were all inclined to misjudge him at first; but before we had been a week 
t er in the wilderness we found his value. He was by far the best hunter of the 
whole party. engaged in the expedition. The very reverse of Tonish, who used to 
spread the tidings of his own going forth to the chase throughout the camp, with 
huge predictions of extraordinary success, which were very rarely fulfilled —Beatte, 
seeing that the horses were hobbled, and his services not in immediate demand, 
took his rifle, stole forth quietly, and seldom came back empty-handed. Further, he 
was the only one in the whole company who had af knowledge of the country, 
and his information and guidance might in general be depended on; moreover 
there was that feeling about him, that he would be true to you in a strait, and stand 
by you either in a bear-fight or an Indian skirmish; and that was not to be under- 
valued. That he had met with rough adventures enough in the course of his che- 
quered existence was proved by the state of his limbs and ribs, most of which had 
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been broken or dislocated again and again. In short, when the time of parting 
came, we all looked upon Beatte as a friend, and Tonish as a scaramouch.” 


The following extract will exhibit the spirit in which our tra- 
veller prosecuted his journey. 


“ As to ourselves, we had amusement and excitement enough without swopping. 
We had agreed from the outset, that, as the three domestics had their hands fall with 
the care of the general disposition of our affairs while in camp, and the charge of 
loading and unloading pack horses; that each of us should continue to look to his 
own steed—unsaddling and hobbling him in the first instance, and, when brought 
into camp the following morning, taking off the vile hobbles and preparing him for the 
start. There was no hardship in this, if I except unhobbling, as the knot with which 
the feet were strongly secured, during the course of a long night spent in hoppin 
through the damp grass, became often hard as iron, and as wet as a sponge; po | 
many a time have I begun to lose my equanimity, and been on the point of using 
my knife, after five minutes were thrown away with alternate application of teeth 
and fingers, vainly attempting to unloose the gordian tie. For the rest, all seemed 
to inspire pleasure ; and when we subsequently met in the gay saloons of the East- 
ern cities, we often recalled those days of adventure and light-heartedness. 

“ We had left the busy world to the eastward seething like a cauldron with excite- 
ment. ‘To the ordinary bustle and stir of a people straining with soul and body for 
the acquisition of wealth—that attendant upon the pending election of a President, 
and the presence of that fearful scourge, the cholera, which had just then reached 
the line of the Western waters, was added. Here, alone in the midst of the great 
wilderness, we moved day by day; lay down at night and rose in the morning in 
peace and quiet. We were like a vessel moored in a sheltered haven, within the 
breakers, and out of the reach of the tempest raging in the open sea. Those who 
have never moved out of the narrow sphere in which all is artificial ; where the 
possession of much makes the attainment of more an absolute necessity : where 
luxuries appear to be necessaries ;—can hardly conceive, how little is in reality 
essential, not only for existence, but for contentment; or what a pliant and easily 
moulded mind and body we possess. Get only over your prejudice and try, and there 
are thousands of so called comforts that you can do without—and of things which 

ou can do for yourself. 

“T look back with peculiar delight to our mode of life, and our intercourse with a 
few trusty friends, on these and our succeeding autumnal wanderings. Both were 
spent far away beyond the noise and bustle of the great highways of existence. 
Surely, without having experienced it, you can find excuse for my enthusiasm. 

“Our connection with the world being cut off, we enjoyed a perfect absence of 
annoyance from without. ‘The year was too far advanced for insect plagues, at the 
same time that the season was so mild and genial, that with few exceptions, our 
tent was thrown aside as useless. 

“To quit one trampled and despoiled camp just when the morning light began 
to reveal its loss of beauty, and turning our faces towards the West with the assur- 
ance that, please God, though none could say where, we should find another place 
of repose in the day’s decline in all its pristine baauty :—to hold our march hour 
after hour over the untrodden waste, or through the forest—now breaking our way 
through a thick grove, then breathing the free air of the open prairie, or the scented 
brake of mint and sumac—beguiling the hours in conversations, and losing sight of 
the monotony of the scenery presented for weeks to our view, in the excitement 
afforded by the constant look-out for game, or speculation upon the trails of the 
Indians now and then fallen in with—who they were—of what tribe—hostile or 
friendly—when they passed :—to watch the fleet course of the startled deer over the 
undulating prairie—or to listen to the wailing cry of the cranes above our head, 
descried like so many white specks floating in the blue ether: finally to choose our 
new abode in the tall deep forest by the river side, or among those exquisite groups 
on the higher grounds, where the forest merges into the prairie, and forms land- 
scapes teeming with all the charming varieties of English park-scenery—was not 
all this delightful? And, when the little share of toil and care which fell to the 
lot of each alike was concluded ; and the hours intervening before sun-set, which 
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each passed as he listed, were ended,—when each came dropping in from his walk 
or the chase, and the fire grew momentarily brighter and brighter, as, enjoying 
our hunter’s repast, the twilight gloom settled down among the trees,—when the 
evening tale and sober mirth were prolonged, till each in turn stole to his chosen 
nook in the tall grass, or on the thick leaves which the autumnal forest shed—were 
not our pleasures equally simple and guiieless ? 

“The blessing of sound sleep seemed to be denied to none who needed it :—and 
yet I delighted to wake in the stillness of the long night, and to rouse my spirit 
from its lethargy ; to open my eyes upon the deep blue sky, with its hosts of stars, 
over-head ; to glance upon the dying fires and sleeping camp; to muse upon the 
past and the present; to raise my heart to heaven ;—and, without taking care for 
the future, to bless God for a portion of those sweet and healthful thoughts which 
spring from a calm and contented spirit, and incite my soul to gratitude for this lull 
and calm in the midst of the heaving and restless sea of existence.” 


It was amusing, says Mr. Latrobe, “to see the effect of the life 
we were leading, and the company we were associated with, on 
the spirits of the most peaceable amongst us. ‘There was the 
good, kind-hearted commissioner, whose career had never been 
stained up to the present time by act of violence to beast or bird, 
girding himself in his own quiet way for the expected rencontre 
with biped or quadruped savages, and breathing destruction te.the 
innocent skunks and turkeys—there too was to be seen our friend 
Irving, the kindly impulse of whose nature is to love every thing, 
ramming a couple of bullets home into a brace of old brass-bar- 
reled pistols which had been furnished him from the armory at 
Fort Gibson, with a flourish of the ramrod, a compression of the 
lip, and a twinkle of the eye, which decidedly betokened mischief. 
As to my comrade, incited by the marvellous tales of Tonish, it 
was dangerous to hunt in a jungle with him, such was his anxiety 
to have a shot at the bison.” Our traveller thus sums up the les- 
sons he had learnt from this expedition. There is no inconsidera- 
ble philosophy in it. 

“So here, in a measure, we finished our wanderings in the Far West, and that 
with real regret. Every species of travelling has its lessons, and this had not been 
wanting in such. During our journey of a thousand miles in this region, we had 
become acquainted with much of that species of knowledge which is the stay of the 
hunter, and gives him assurance in the vast solitudes of the trackless forest and 
prairie. Many a secret of horse-craft and wood-craft had been revealed to us. 
We had been taught to distinguish the trail of one animal from another,—to steer 
according to the tokens afforded in sunless days by the trees of the forest and the 
plants of the prairie of the side from which the north wind blows, or the sun should 
appear,—to know the track of Indian friend or Indian enemy,—to distinguish their 
forsaken camps and to read their hieroglyphic signs graven on the trees. We had 
found that to sleep unhoused, night after night, for a month together, in the damp 
air of the deep forest, is not necessarily followed by colds, sneezing, or consumption ; 
and that.one may contrive to live on animal food without bread or salt, without 
indigestion. We had been shown how to follow the bee from the flower to his dis- 
tant hive in the hollow oak ; and when the tree was felled, how to despoil and rifle 
the gathered sweets. Whether always successful hunters or no, we had learned to 
be patient and good-tempered ones ;—to provide fire under many disadvantages, 
and to kill and cook our supper under as many mere, Lastly, we had learned to 


paddle a canoe; make our own mocassins; and bag a Bison, Were not these 
accomplishments worth crossing six thousand miles of sea and land to acquire ?” 


From his journey to the Falls of St. Anthony, we regret we 
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cannot find room for an extract, especially for his amusing and 
graphic picture of the “miseres” of his party at “Cross Camp.” 

During his travels in the West, particularly, our author had 
occasion to remark the bad practice of taking a glass of wine and 
bitters or some other spirituous concoction before breakfast. He 
gives it, however, as the result of his observation, that the Ameri- 
cans, as a people, are far from being intemperate, if by intempe- 
rance is meant absolute inebriety, ‘of which he thinks—though 
we regret we are compelled to differ from him—that less is 
seen here than in any country of Europe. But, he continues, 
“if by intemperance is meant a habit of frequent unnecessary in- 
dulgence in stimulants, and dram-drinking, then they richly deserve 
the : stigma ; though the improvement, and the return to sound feel- 
ing in ‘this respect, has been so general in many parts of the At- 
lantic states, that the stricture can hardly be applied to them.” To 
this unfortunate custom, and to the marvellous 1 rapidity with which 
the hot cakes and viands of the plentiful tables of the steam-boats 
and hotels are cleared and consigned to the stomach, without the 
possibility of having undergone the process of preparation which 
nature has indicated as advisable, both from the number and con- 
struction of the human teeth, and the original smallness of the 
swallow—he ascribes “the pale faces, contracted chests, and 
lack-lustre eves of a great number of citizen travellers in all parts 
of the West,” and, he might have said, in the East also. It is 
really high time that this disgusting as well as injurious practice of 
bolting one’s meals, which is so prevalent in the United States, to 
the infinite discomfort of those who by some special good fortune 
have acquired the habit of masticating and chewing their food 
before swallowing it, should be correc ted. One means of effecting 
this would be for the directors of our public tables to allow the 
dishes to remain long enough upon them to enable such as have 
no rail-road down their throats, to accomplish their meals in their 
own time, and not force them, as is the case now, either to imitate 
the fearful velocity of their neighbours, or rise from their places 
more famished than when they sat down, having only put enough 
into their mouths to excite the cravings of appetite. ‘This, by de- 
grees, by causing the rapid gentlemen to sit idly looking on for a 
good w hile between the two courses—a matter of supreme aver- 
sion to-us Americans—might induce them, by way of self-defence 
as it were, “to dawdle” a little more in their operations, and even- 
tually, by convincing them of the greater advantages of “ making 
haste slowly,” to adopt the practice. We have never been able to 
understand why it is, that in steam-boats especially, the servants, 
as soon as they perceive the quickest of the quick beginning to 
pick his teeth with an air which says jam satis, should set about 
sweeping every thing off the table, regardless of the fact that 
some have just succeeded in getting something on their plates— 
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unless they are actuated by the same reasonable motive as the 
worthy citizen who on being asked by an opposite neighbour to 
help him to some vegetables, pushed the dish towards him, beg- 
ging him to help himself, “as he was in a great hurry to reach 
their journey’s end.” 
Mr. Tudor thinks, justly enough, that besides the one just indi- 
cated, another cause of that peculiarly American disease, dys- 
psia, is “ the enormous quantities of hot bread, hot rolls, smok- 
ing-hot cakes, half baked, and little removed from dough, and 
withal saturated with melted butter, which are consumed at nearly 
every meal, morning, noon, and night, by all ages, and each sex— 
om little children, as well as by their grown-up fathers and mothers.” 
o these two quite sufficient reasons we can add yet another— 
and that is the custom of “ taking tea,” which means drinking a 
quantum of the Chinese beverage, with a pretty substantial accom- 
pores of various “relishes,” two or three hours only after a 
earty dinner. “ Don’t give the stomach too much to do,” said an 
experienced physician, “and it will never trouble you ,” but it may 
well be supposed that it will murmur and revolt at the little repose 
which it is thus permitted to enjoy. We ought to beg pardon, per- 
haps, for thus dilating upon this unpoetical theme, but 


“ Let school-taught pride dissemble all it ean, 
These little things are great to little man.” 


When we reflect upon the momentous consequences which have 
often been produced by indigestion; how much domestic happi- 
ness it has destroyed; what seas of blood it has instigated tyrants 
to shed; how many evils affecting the world, almost, it has occa- 
sioned ; what revolutions, we might say, it has directly or indi- 
rectly brought about; when we remember that Napoleon’s disas- 
ters are attributable to the circumstance of a dyspeptic attack, 
which clouded his brain and paralyzed his energy at the critical 
moment of the fight; when we consider all this, it should not be 
deemed waste of time and paper to descant elaborately upon the 
subject. Verily it is a national affair of vast importance. If dys- 
pepsia goes on increasing at the rate that it has been for a few 
years past, we shall begin to regard it as the most formidable foe 
to the perpetuity of our institutions. Hapless, indeed, would be the 
land, the defence of whose liberties against an invading enemy is 
intrusted to a dyspeptic general commanding dyspeptic forces ! 
Of American scenery, Mr. Latrobe’s opinion is, that taken as 
a whole, it is far from being entitled to the epithet of picturesque, 
though there may be occasional landscapes of the most exquisite 
natural beauty, fully justifying the application of that epithet. 


“ But,” he says, “do not suppose that for the rest there is no charm ;—that there 
is nothing in the Western world to make up for the deficiency of this pleasing attri- 
bute. There is a character to which it may proudly lay ciaim in the face of the 
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East, and that is, sublimity. I know what you would say—I never forget the Alps 
and their majesty, but they stand almost alone. 

“Get to the summit of the Allegheny, and look out upon the dark mantle of 
primeval forest clothing the swelling ridgés which roll towards the deep blue hori- 
zon, rising and falling like the tempest-stirred ocean ;—bury yourself in their recesses 
amongst the giant trees ;—lodk forth on her vast estuaries, her ocean, lakes, and 
bays indenting the shores for hundreds of miles, sparkling in the sunbeams, or 
reflecting the deep blue of heaven through her own transparent atmosphere ;—stand 
upon her boundless prairies stretching to the westward, a thousand miles of unbro- 
ken grassy meadow, bespangled with flowers of every hue, where no hand ever 
reaps, no finger ever culls, and but few feet ever tread ;—sail over her inland seas 
in calm or storm, and know yourself, though surrounded by the watery horizon for 
hours, in the centre of a continent! Then mark her numberless rivers, whether 
thousands of miles from their bourne in the Ocean, spreading under your eye a 
broad moving mirror of shining water in the vast solitude of the silent forests ; boil- 
ing down a rapid for miles as white as snow; contracted among their poplar 
islands to a torrent—or yet nearer their estuary, amidst the cultivated fields of the 
lower and more thickly inhabited lands, when the accumulated waters of a thousand 
streams press on in one wide reach after the other, and expand into broad tide- 
stirred bays ere they finally merge in the great Deep. 

“ Well may America be proud of such scenes. All bear the impress of sublimity. 
The feelings which they convey to the human mind may be less pleasing and less 
definite, but they are more durable. 

“One scene yet remains, which, though you have gazed upon the Alps in all 
their splendid alternations of high sublimity, and acknowledged the presence of the 
same feeling while floating on the bosom of the Ocean in calm or tempest,—still 
stands forward among these, the world’s wonders, and vies with them, in claiming 
its degree of this attribute,—and that is Niagara; the huge step between the waters 
of an upper and lower world, whence the thunder of water has echoed through the 
forests, and the vapour of the great cataract has ascended for ages, like smoke from 
an altar to the great Creator of All.” 


One conclusion to which Mr. Latrobe’s observation has led him, 
must gratify every philanthropic breast; this is that “ the prevail- 
ing spirit in America towards England is far from hostile, and that 
there is every disposition to welcome and return that kindness of 
feeling and mutual confidence and respect which should grow up 
between the two people.” This is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for, and we know not how it can be more effectually 
brought about than by the frequent visits to both lands of such 
men as Mr. Tudor and Mr. Latrobe. 

Besides these two works which we have just noticed, another 
one, having the United States for its subject, has recently appear- 
ed in England. Its author isa Mr. Abdy, who writes himself Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge, and in some respects a “fine fellow” 
he is. He gives incontrovertible proof of both talent and cultivation 
not unworthy of his alma mater, and in most matters, Major 
Downing himself, with all his patriotism, could not take offence at 
his remarks. Strange as it may seem, that a plant of either of 
those old Tory hot-beds, Oxford and Cambridge, should exhale a 
republican odour, it is nevertheless the fact that Mr. Abdy is even 
a radical, if we may judge from these pages, and of course is well 
disposed to behold in our democratic institutions an agreeable 
spectacle. But there is one dark spot upon them which seems al- 
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most to have monopolized his eyes, allowing him to contemplate 
little else with attention. So powerfully, indeed, does it appear to 
have affected his vision, that we are somewhat surprised that it 
did not cause him to see every thing couleur de noir. It proves 
the strength of his liberalism, at all events, that in spite of the 
a operation of this drawback on his mind, he should yet 
ave been able to prevent it from influencing his judgment mate- 
terially upon the entire system with which it is incorporated. 

This dark spot is our negro slavery, to investigate the condition 
of which was the chief motive of Mr. Abdy’s visit to this country 
instead of to the European continent, he having been ordered by 
his physicians to travel for the benefit of his health. And here, by 
the way, we may protest against the publication by invalids, as 
a general rule, of their impressions of foreign climes. It is next 
to impossible that they should be correct. The mens sana in cor- 
pore sano, we hold to be indispensable for a just and impartial 
appreciation of strange customs and manners and matters. How 
can it be conceived, that an individual predisposed by the jaun- 
diced hue which sickness is apt to spread over every thing, to 
look awry, should not be irresistibly tempted, by the unavoidable 
discomforts, torments to him, of travelling, to use a pair of spec- 
tacles of the most discoloured and discolouring glass? To a 
cause of this nature, in sooth, we are inclined to attribute the per- 
fect fever of philanthropy—of affection for the oppressed black, 
and humane hatred of the tyrant white—which was raging in 
Mr. Abdy’s veins during his peregrinations through our land. 
Did we not believe it a species of disease, we should certainly 
deem it a great misfortune for the gentleman that he was not 
born with a sable skin, as he appears to have been infinitely 
fonder of the association of those thus favoured than of that of 
the pale face; and he more than once intimates, in pretty broad 
terms, that he considers them the most valuable portion of our 
population. Surely it could only have been from a species of ma- 
nia not mentioned in the physicians’ books, caused by sympathy 
with the negro, that he should have come all the way across the 
great water to enjoy the delightful happiness of being miserable, 
of which John Bull is proverbially fond, from commiserating the 
lot of the black, when he might have obtained the same happiness 
in a much more intense degree at home, by exploring and being 
shocked at the infinitely worse condition of the labouring classes 
in the manufacturing districts, at no vast distance from the vene- 
rable shades and antique spires of Jesus College itself. 

Upon this subject of the negroes, to which Mr. Abdy’s volumes 
‘are principally devoted, he verily, to use a phrase more popular 
‘than elegant, “ goes the whole hog.” He is JVerone Neronior. He 
maintains, not only the doctrine of immediate abolition, but of the 
elevation of the blacks to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
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zens of the Union; aye, would even have us seat them at our 
tables, and give them our daughters for wives. In short, he writes 
upon this theme just like an enthusiast who can descry no real 
obstacle in the way of the full accomplishment of his fantasy ; 
who thinks that he can cut down the Alleghanies with a pen-knife, 
and turn the course of the Mississippi by a push of his arm. He 
came to our shores with the strongest prepossessions from his real 
or imaginary negro-mania, examined the subject only for the pur- 
pose of fortifying them, and has given us the result with all the 
overweening confidence and warmth of one who has never 
“bothered” himself with looking at the other side of the question. 

It would be useless here to attempt an examination of his facts 
and inferences. All that we need say to him at present, is that in- 
stead of finding every slave groaning in anguish of spirit beneath 
the yoke, if he had had his “ eyes right” he would have met with 
many a free black who would have ejaculated a sentiment of the 


same import, though mayhap not quite so poetically expressed, as 
Petrarch’s exclamation: 


“ Nessun di serviti. giammai si dolse, 
Neé di morte, quant ’io di libertate !” 


When he dismounts from his sable Pegasus, Mr. Abdy is a 
pointed, terse, sensible writer. The following extracts are good 
specimens. 


“There are of course many things in New York and in London that strike an 
Englishman and an American on their first arrival as singular, if not absurd. A 
better illustration of the embarrassment alluded to cannot be given, than a passage 
that occurs in a little work published some thirty years ago by a Yankee on his re- 
turn from a trip to England. ‘The first funeral,’ he says, ‘1 saw, was such a no- 
velty, that I followed it a short distance, not knowing what it was; and, as my man- 
ner is to question every one who I think can give me any information, [a Yankee 
custom,]| I asked an honest fellow ‘ what the show was ?’—he seemed a little offend- 
ed, but directly replied — you may know one day, if you do not come to the gal- 
lows!’ This man, like Chatham, was ‘ original and unaccommodating.’ ’ Austin’s 
Letters, &c. Now, it is evident that the man imagined Austin was bantering him, 
or he would not have used an expression, the humour of which—and it really is not 
without point—would have been thrown away, as the answerer must have known, 
upon any one unacquainted with the nature of the procession. The writer adds— 
‘observing I was surprised at his answer, and feeling perhaps a little mortified, he 
asked me ‘if I lived in London?’ I told him ‘ I had just come.’ ‘ Well! but people 
die sometimes in your town?’ By this time I discovered the performance was a 
funeral. The plumes being white, a sign of a virgin, instead of black, which are 
more usually displayed, account for my ignorance. Had I been in Pekin, I should 
have expected a white funeral, but was not prepared to see one in London.’ Thus 
it is that nature is punished for the blunders of a traveller’s imagination; and na- 
tions are angry with each other because their respective customs do not correspond 
with their own preconceptions. What is allowable at Pekin is ridiculous in London 
or Boston. Veniam petimusque damusque :—I shall have frequent occasion to claim 
the benefit of the act. 

“ That two nations, separated by the broad expanse of the Atlantic, should differ 
in many points from each other, is to be expected; but why should their agreement 
in a matter common to both excite surprise? Yet several persons with whom I con- 
versed, complimented me on the correctness of my language, and seemed to be as- 
tonished that an Englishman should speak his mother-tongue with propriety :—that 
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he should leave the letter } in its right place, and suffer v and w to speak for them- 
selves, One man observed to me, that the grammatical accuracy with which Charles 
Kemble spoke struck the people on his first arrival in New York as something un- 
usual in one from ‘ the old countrie.’ 

“ We may ‘guess’ from this what sort of gentry are used to honour the United 
States with their presence. Many who go thither upon business and are distinguish- 
ed at home for nothing but vulgarity and ignorance, set up for gentlemen—(though 
they have no pretension, or rather are all pretension)—and complain that outward 
appearance is not treated with sufficient respect, as if insolence would be taken for 
full payment of personal merit any where. 

“ As John Bull, when he travels, generally assumes the rank which is most want- 
ing to him at home, and puts forth fis claims in an inverse ratio to his qualifica- 
tions, it is not surprising that he should impose upon ‘the natives’ in a double sense, 
and sink his country while he is raising himself. 

“It is probable that the average of literary accomplishments is higher among 
our brethren in the new world, while the extremes at either end are less distant 
from the middle point of the scale. 

“ It may be observed that the English and the Anglo-Americans are placed in 
circumstances less favourable to a fair appreciation of cach other’s peculiarities than 
any other two nations, with the exception of those which bear the same rclation to 
each other. Their common language is the chief impediment in the way of a mu- 
tual understanding. That which seems to bind them together, serves too often to 
dissever them; and the pleasurable feeling which attends their approximation is 
frequently merged in the sensation of an unaccommodating dissimilarity. When a 
word has two meanings, one that we have been long accustomed to, and the other, 
not only new but opposed to the former, it need not be asked to which we would 
give the preference. But when the new associate attempts to displace the old, and 
by connecting itself with the expression, to take sole possession of the mind, it is 
extremely difficult, under the shock of conflicting feelings, to do justice both to past 
and present impressions—to retain our former attachments, and to enter, by sym- 
pathy, into those that are equally cherished by others. No such prepossessions are 
interwoven with a foreign language; and our partialities take a different direction 
when we are among those who speak it.” 

. * * * * 


“In many respects the manners and customs in New York are rather French 
than English; and one is reminded by the dress and furniture, more of Paris than 
of London. It is usual to dine early, and visit in the evening, when there is less 
ceremony and display than in the morning, as we term it, at which time calls are 
not always welcome or willingly paid. The ladies do the honours of the house well ; 
and every one is ‘at home.’ There are few places, indeed, where a stranger is less 
likely to be embarrassed; and, if any thing displeases him, it must be his own 
fault. A Londoner—and still more a Parisian—on his first arrival at this Queen of 
Trans-Atlantic cities, is not a little surprised at the number of well-dressed young 
women he ineets along the Broadway, without a chaperon or a servant. In no Eu- 
ropean city of equal population would the fair sex be permitted or inclined to enjoy 
such wary A as the state of public morals, and their own virtues, have secured to the 
ladies of New York. The lapse of a few years, however, to judge from what is 
already visible, will limit the promenade within the hours of day-light. 

“ Two features struck me forcibly in the domestic character :—and, I presume, 
the remark has a wider application. The one is, that the different members of the 
family are firmly united together ; the other, that they are at peace with the rest of 
society—I mean, that there is much attachment at home, and very little scandal 
abroad. Unlike the feudal systern, which teaches us to rally round our chief, and 
attack our neighbours, private life resembles state-government ;—compact in itself, 
inoffensive to others, and tributary tothe general union. Its members ‘ stick togeth- 
er,’ without ‘ pulling other people to pieces.’ That respect for the feelings of others, 
which, in mixed society, induces mutual forbearance and forbids familiarity, is not, 
as in too many places, laid aside where it is not wanted. It is not a currency which 
falls in the house as it rises without. There seems to be a sort of correspondence 
between the political institutions of the country and its family arrangements. No 
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privilege is annexed to birth, and no inequalities exist, but what may be traced to 
causes which must be admitted to be just and natural. 

“There are two features in the national character that few strangers fail to ob- 
serve; and, as I often heard the justice of the imputation acknowledged—particu- 
larly by those who are most exempt from both failings, (it would be indelicate to 
bring my friends into public court as witnesses,) I have reason to think the remark 
is correct. ‘The Americans are too anxious to make money, and too apt to spoil their 
children. Parental affection may, perhaps, be the cause of the one, as it is of the 
other, though it is hardly consistent with any rational object it may have in view, 
to ‘heap up riches,’ and make those who are to ‘ gather them’ unfit to employ them 
properly ;—to increase both the quantity of temptation and the chances of yielding. 
It was truly painful to see how fretful and restless the children were made by this 
inconsiderate indulgence. I have known them to lose all the pleasures of a little 
excursion, because they could not get what was in fact unattainable, and what they 
never would have asked for, if their unreasonable wishes had not been habituall 
complied with. I shall not readily forget an interesting child I saw at an hotel, 
crying on the stair-case, as if her little heart would break: on inquiring of her elder 
sister, who was below, what was the matter, she said— It is only because she will 
not go up stairs alone.’ I told her she ought not to indulge her, as she was old 
enough to find her way by herself :— So I think,’ was her reply, ‘ but if papa was 
here, he would make me go up with her.’ The boys are much more spoiled than 
the girls, and that is the case pretty much all the world over. As if a ‘male child’ 
were really and truly of more value than a female, more notice is taken of it. When 
one of these spoiled children cries, it is usually quieted with a sugar-plum. The 
consumption of confectionary is thus in a state of progressive increase. Sweet- 
meats, like tobacco, are first used as a remedy, and then as a luxury; the one is 
just as good as a styptic for tears, as the other is in curing the tooth-ache. Both, 
at last, become necessaries, and are continued when there are neither tears to be 
shed, nor teeth to ache. Whenever these pitiable little beings make their appear- 
ance at the dinner-table in the hotels, there is sure to be pouting or squalling, because 
they have got something to eat they do not want, or want something they cannot 
get. I had, unfortunately, an opportunity of watching for three weeks the way in 
which alittle girl of two years old was managed by her parents. When with her 
father, who was kind and assiduous in supplying all her wants and whims, she was 
constantly whining out, ‘Ma! ma!’ when with her mother, her cry was ‘ Pa! pa!’ 
with equal pertinacity, her preference for the absent parent being meted out with 
the nicest impartiality. Both pursued the same method to quiet her ;—not by taking 
her at once to the other, or telling her she must not be indulged; but by striving to 
coax her attention to some other object, and keeping up in her mind a continued alter- 
nation of excitement and disappointment. ‘The poor thing was thus systematically 
taught evasion and deception, and her request was met by the same want of rational 
consideration, whether it were proper or capricious. The answer to any observa- 
tion upon the effects of indulgence is— poor creatures! they will soon have hard- 
ships enough; a little indulgence now can do them no harm:’ a singular sort of 
preparation for a world that is thus acknowledged to require self-control or resig- 
nation in all who are to pass through it. They manage their horses differently— 
they accustom them, at the earliest age, to the saddle and the bit; and teach them 
when young, to bear and obey. ‘The result in both cases is what might be expect- 
ed. Their children are plagues, and their horses admirable. It might really be 
thought that common sense had nothing to do with the treatment of youth; and 
that there were no years of discretion but what have been fixed by legislative enact- 
ment. Men are governed by names; and because, by a perversion of language, 
‘childish’ and ‘foolish’ mean the same thing, ‘child’ and ‘ fool’ are taken to be 
convertible terms: and language, which is fitted for nothing but to amuse the one, 
is too often employed to instruct the other. 

“The women are good-looking and amiable; but their beauty is not like their 
temper, the better for keeping. Though few are ‘fair’ as well as ‘ fat’ at ‘forty,’ 
there has been a good deal of exaggeration on this point. A young English offi- 
cer, who was making a forced march through the country, observed to me one day 
that they appeared to him neither impassioned nor susceptible; because they exhib- 
ited little emotion at dramatic representations, and upon other occasions where the 
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fine arts address themselves to the senses. A Frenchman, who had enjoyed more 
leisure and more opportunities for judging, expressed an opinion as opposite to the 
former as the vivacity observable in the native country of the one to the phlegm in 
that of the other. Human nature is much the same here as she is on either side of 
the British Channel. Many women, who seem cold as flint in general, give out fire 
enough when they find a ‘ blade’ that suits them. 

“Much more regard is paid in the United States to dress and external appear- 
ance than with us. This proceeds from the same source as the love of money. 
Where no distinction is attached to rank or birth, it is natural that other ‘ outward 
and visible signs’ should supply their places, and be proportionably valued. Fashion 
has, unhappily, despotic sway in these matters: and the imitative principle, as it 
descends, is not likely to elevate the character, or increase the happiness of those 
below. ‘There must be a commensurate sacrifice somewhere, when milliners charge 
high prices and give low wages. I have known a whole family living in a garret, 
and the mother borrowing a few shillings to buy a pound of tea, while the daughters 
were vying in the Broadway with the wives of wealthy merchants, and ‘ fishing” 
for admiration with silks, and ribbons, and all the arts of the toilette. It is curious 
to observe the difference of meaning affixed to the same word by the different classes 
of society. ‘To one all above, to its opposite all below, a certain point, were gentle- 
men and ladies ; to both, the rest of the world was made up of men and women. 
* Are you the man,’ said a driver to Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar, ‘ that is to go 
in that carriage?’ ‘ Yes.’ ‘Then I am the gentleman to drive you.’ A young 
female of New York, while looking over an English prayer book, was much shock- 
ed with that expression in the marriage service— Wilt thou have this woman to thy 
wedded wife?’ She insisted upon it, with all the dignity of offended rank, that the 
phrase ought to be, ‘ Wilt thou have this lady,’ &c. With us, and from what I 
have observed it is the same with our Gallic neighbour, it is considered vulgar to 
confound the genus with the species, by using these words on every occasion, and 
to show so much solicitude about titles, which defeat their own object by repetition 
and misapplication. In the same way we look upon it as a proof of rusticity, to 
make frequent use of the term Sir! or Madam! In America the custom is so gen- 
eral, that it takes some time to be reconciled toit. It is probable that the different 
practices have some reference to the political forms, that prevail in the two countries, 
and were adopted to soften equality in the one, and restore it in the other. An 
American has a way of pronouncing some of our common words, that is not to be 
met with in England, except among those, who have not had the advantage of a 
good education. Should he, when in London, find himself thus classified, he ought 
not to complain of the injustice. Does he not himself apply a much more inequita- 
ble test to his fellow-citizens in matters of infinitely greater importance? Surely 
pronunciation affords a much better criterion of refinement, than colour of moral 
worth. { was often reminded that allowance should be made for a new country 
that has not yet acquired the graces and elegances of older communities; but never 
did I hear any thing like regret expressed (except by the abolitionists, who are stig- 
matised as unworthy citizens for lamenting it,) that European morality was not as 
much aimed at as Reena fashions. It was amusing to see the same persons 
tremblingly alive to any imputation of wanting that nice polish, which is supposed 
to distinguish the best society in England, yet totally insensible to the charge of as 
vile a narrow-mindedness as ever disgraced the lowest. The ‘ Patricians’ will 
readily listen to you when you describe the usages of our fashionables : but, if you 
state that a man’s complexion is no bar to admittance anywhere, your remark is 
received with a sneer of indifference or a smile of scornful incredulity. To be quiz- 
zed and caricatured for vulgarity is intolerable to the same people, who seem not to 
know, or not to care, that you despise them for their prejudices. Hint to them 
that they eat peas with a knife, and they are highly ee tell them that their 
conduct to the ‘niggers’ is inhuman and unmanly, and they laugh in your face. 
They look to Europe for ‘ mint and cummin,’ and leave her ‘ the weightier matters 
of the law.’ Purity of language is more valued than generosity of sentiment or 
nobleness of behaviour. To speak with more grammatical accuracy than an Eng- 
lishman, is matter of general boasting ; but to be his inferior in the kind and benevo- 
lent feelings he exhibits to every member of the human family, neither excites re- 
flection nor inspires shame.” 

* * * * . * . 
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“T left Northampton on the 16th, at three, a. m., for Boston, and arrived at that 
place about eight in the evening. The road was good; and, if we had not changed 
our vehicle three times during the journey, and stopped at the various post-offices 
for the bags, and at the hotels for refreshment, we should have got in much sooner. 
The first fifteen miles were performed in an hour and forty minutes. The distance 
is ninety-four miles. The passengers were inclined to be sociable; and, as it was 
a fine day, and the country not uninteresting, the journey passed off pleasantly 
enough. An English coachman would have been somewhat amused with the 
appearance of the stage and the costume of the driver. ‘The former was similar to 
some that are common enough in France, though not known on our side of the 
channel. It was on leathern springs; the boot and the hind part being appropri- 
ated to the luggage, while the box was occupied by two passengers in addition to 
the ‘ conducteur,’ and as many on the roof. On the top, secured by an iron rail, 
were some of the trunks and boxes, and inside were places for nine; two seats being 
affixed to the ends, and one, parallel to them, across the middle of the carriage. 
Our driver sat between two of the outsides, and when there was but one on the box, 
over the near wheeler; and holding the reins, or lines, as he called them, in such a 
manner as to separate his team into couples, not a-breast, but in a line or tandem 
fashion, drove along with considerable skill and dexterity. When he got down, he 
fastened the ‘ ribbons’ to a ring, or a post in front of the house where he had occa- 
sion to pull up. One or two of these jehus were without their coats—an undress I 
was glad to adopt during the heat of the day,—and others in a plain country frock. 
I sat on the box most part of the time, and had a good deal of conversation with m 
companion. He was a very pleasant merry fellow. As he at first objected to - 
mit a third to the honour of sitting by his side, I endeavoured to joke him into good 
humour, and very soon succeeded, by laughing at his fun. When I asked him, for 
instance, whether he was full inside? he replied, with a knowing look :—‘I guess 
I am—for I have just had a good dinner.’ We all laughed heartily. The joke was 
new to me: and the others were not in a vein to be nice about novelty. Three 
young men, who were inside, amused themselves by bowing very gravely and with 
profound respect, to the old folks, who were sitting at their doors, or looking out of 
the windows as we passed, and who were puzzling their brains, long after we were 
out of sight, in trying to make out to what acquaintance it could possibly be that 
they were indebted for this peice of unexpected civility. No one of our party, which 
was so numerous as to fill two stages, had any reason to complain of its formality. 
On my arrival, I was well received by the lady of the house to which I had been 
directed, and a comfortable bed soon made me forget the fatigues of the day.” 


We should not forget to mention that Mr. Abdy has discovered 
another national habit for our benefit, besides those already found 
out. It is one, however, which we think that the discoverer had 
better have kept to himself, as it does not speak very eloquently 
for his fascination as a companion—being nothing more nor less 
than the habit of yawning. 





Art. VII.—Travels in Ethiopia above the second cataract of the 
Nile, exhibiting the state of the country and its various inhabi- 
tants, under the dominion of Mohammed Ali, and illustrating the 
Antiquities, Arts, and History of the ancient kingdom of Meroe. 
By G. A. Hoskins, Ese. London: Longman & Co. 4to. pp. 307. 


Erniopia is to the moderns almost untrodden ground. Bruce 
alone, previous to the conquests of the present Pacha of Egypt, 
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had a glimpse of the remains of the ancient glories of Meroe, and 
even now that the road is rendered more safe by the arms of 
Mohammed Ali, few have had the resolution to brave the climate 
and the desert. In the words of our author: 

“The valley of the Nile as far as Wady Halfa has been de- 
scribed by many. Only six or seven Europeans have penetrated 
beyond that cataract; and unfortunately, all even of these were 
not sufficiently acquainted with Egyptian antiquities, and compe- 
tent, as artists, to give a satisfactory description and correct de- 
lineation of the interesting remains which exist in those remote 
regions.* In using the term acquainted, I do not mean to state 
that any person has penetrated very deeply into the mysteries of 
Egyptian lore, much less can I pretend to have lifted ‘ the veil of 
Isis, which no mortal has yet raised ;’ but even a slight knowledge 
of the recent discoveries in hieroglyphics, gives to the traveller of 
the present day an advantage over even perhaps the most learned 
travellers who visited this country before the discoveries of ) oung, 
Wilkinson, Champollion, and Rossellini. Egypt is no longer a field 
for speculative ingenuity and brilliant imagination. The daylight 
has = geo and the efforts of talent and perseverance have 
cleared away many of the difficulties which obstructed the first 
labourers in this rich mine of antiquarian research. Enough is 
already known of hieroglyphics to make the subject to be duly 
appreciated by literary men, and we may confidently expect im- 

rtant information from that source. The drawings which have 

itherto been made in Upper Nubia are considered to be very in- 
accurate ; much has been left undone, and the hieroglyphics eal 
been but partially and imperfectly copied: while many of the in- 
scriptions are totally unknown. Aware of these circumstances, 
and also that not a drawing or description of the antiquities of 
Meroe has yet been published in England, and hoping that my 
labours may be of some service to those interested in these sub- 
jects, I leave Thebes to encounter again the fatigues and perils of 
the desert; but Meroe is before me, the probable birth-place of 
the arts and sciences.” 

With such views and objects he set out from Thebes, Ist Febru- 
ary, 1833. The second day he arrived at Esnet, and the third at 
Assuan (Syene). Here, instead of ascending the cataracts, and 
navigating the river to Wady Halfa, he sought the means of cross- 
ing the desert on the eastern side of the river. These he obtained 
from the Sheikh of the Abadbes, who usually provides camels for 
travellers between Syene and the capital of the Berbers. This 
useful personage is thus described : 


* “Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix are the only Englishmen who have seen the 
antiquit.es of the isle of Meroe; and it is deeply to be regretted that they have not 
published their observations.” 
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“T was agreeably struck with his appearance; he was a man 
of middle size; extremely regular features; a calm and dignified 
manner; a benevolent, and at the same time noble expression of 
countenance. His dress was remarkably neat and clean. His tur- 
ban and linen gown remarkably white, and of good materials.” 

Nine camels and two dromedaries having been obtained, our 
traveller set out from Syene, 9th February. The road for the first 
six days is at no great distance from the river, the cultivated land 
on whose margin it occasionally enters, and in some cases fol- 
lows the banks; at other times it traverses the desert hills. The 
scenery is spoken of as remarkable from the contrast between the 
narrow strip of verdure in the neighbourhood of the river, the 
dark hills, and the bright yellow sands of the desert. On leaving 
the vicinity of the stream, the first and second days’ journey lay 
through a series of mountain passes, separated by narrow plains. 
On the third he reached and travelled over “an immense down 
of sand, variegated with round balls of iron ore, and studded with 
a few small hills of sandstone, containing thin layers of gypsum.” 

“ The only object to interest me, and relieve the weariness of mind and body, 
has been the mirage. Some travellers state that this phenomenon has deceived them 
repeatedly. This I am surprised at, since its peculiar appearance, joined to its oc- 
currence in a desert where the traveller is too forcibly impressed with the recollec- 
tion that no lakes or pools exist, would appear to me to prevent the possibility that 
he who has once seen it can be a second time deceived. Still this does not diminish 
the beauty of the phenomenon ;—to see, among burning sands and barren hills, an 
apparently beautiful lake, perfectly calm, and unruffled by any breeze, reflecting in 
its bosom the surrounding rocks, is indeed an interesting and wonderful spectacle; 
but it is a tantalizing sight to the Arabs, traversing the desert on foot, always with 
a scanty supply of water, and often, owing to their great imprudence, wholly des- 
titute of it. There is much of the sublime to elevate, of real danger to excite the 
mind in the passage of the desert: the boundless plains of sand, the thought of the 
distance from the habitations of man, and from the most common necessaries of 
life, the perpetual apprehension of the falling short of water, and the certainty, that 
whoever from fatigue or illness is unable to keep pace with the caravan, will at 


once, with his sisaze of the provision and a camel, be abandoned to his fate. And 
what a fate! Few left in this manner ever reach their destination.” 


On the fifth day the road wound among the mountains and 
some valleys, the doone palm and acacia made their appearance. 
Rain also falls occasionally, and is succeeded by herbage, the val- 
ley has even the appearance of having once been cultivated. Some 
wells are to be found, of which only one contained water, and 
that of a bitter taste. On the sixth day the road left the mountains 
and entered an immense plain of sand; a journey of thirty miles 
over which brought our traveller to another valley containing 
acacia trees. The succeeding day brought gazelles to enliven the 
scene, and passed near a spot where mines of gold have formerly 
been worked. On the ninth day the passage of the desert was 
completed, and the party reached the banks of the Nile at Abou 
Hammed ; the whole distance being about two hundred and fifty 
miles. We have been particular in our abridgment of the account 
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of this route, as it is the great track of caravans and travellers 

between Egypt and the upper valley of the Nile. It has in ancient 

times been much more frequented than it is even now, and in the 

valleys traces are occasionally to be seen of the road having been 

improved by human labour. Bruce followed a longer and more 

ea route, leaving the Nile below Syene, and striking it again 
igher up than Abou Hammed. 

From Abou Hammed the road again nearly follows the course 
of the river, and our traveller reached, on the 28th of February, 
Al Makkarif, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Berber, now 
a province, governed for Mohammed Pacha by a Turkish Bey. 

At the court of the governor, the two most conspicuous per- 
sonages were, the former king or melek of the province, who, 
driven from it by his neighbours, had in revenge become the guide 
of the pacha’s armies, the present Melek of Shendy, and an Arab 
Sheikh of the tribe Abadbe. Of the latter it is said: “ His family 
have held this title from time immemorial: the stamp of nobility 
is marked upon his high forehead; and there is an expression of 
dignified mildness in his countenance which commands respect.” 

His portrait, which forms one of the embellishments of the work, 
confirms this description, and although swarthy almost to black- 
ness, no trace of negro blood is to be detected in the well formed 
Caucasian skull. The Bey received Mr. Hoskins with great kind- 
ness, and loaded him with civilities, although well assured that he 
was to expect little or no return, and this is mentioned as a de- 
parture from the usual Turkish habits. 

The province of Berber is more extensive than the ancient 
kingdom, and contains 30,000 resident inhabitants, independent of 
the desert tribes, who pay their tribute to the Pacha at Al Mak- 
karif. Of these tribes, the most noted are the Abadbes and the 
Bishareen. The latter are usually classed as Arabs, although they 
neither use a dialect of the language nor claim descent from that 
pre. By some they are supposed to be descendants of the Trog- 
odytes, and it is stated that there is the name of a nation sculp- 
tured at Thebes, which reads Pi Sharim. They are said to be 
treacherous, cruel, and addicted to theft. Some persons at Mak- 
karif stated that they count 200,000 houses or tents, but in spite 
of the extent of their territory, this must be an exaggeration. 

The Abadbes number about 50,000 tents, being thus less nume- 
rous than the Bishareen, but superior in bravery and intelligence. 
Having been the allies of the pacha in his conquests, they are 
exempt from all personal tribute, and merely pay taxes upon the 
cultivated lands they may happen to occupy. 

In addition to these two great tribes, he saw individuals of ten 
other tribes, eight of whom have submitted to the ruler of Egypt, 
-_ two, the Shelouks and Numrum, still maintain their indepen- 

ence. 
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The force with which the governor of Berber maintains his su- 
premacy is no more than four hundred soldiers, and as our author 
well remarks, shows a deep knowledge of the art of government, 
for even with this apparently inadequate force, insurrection does 
not seem to be apprehended. The descendants of those very tribes 
which resisted the power of the Pharaohs, the Acheemenide, the 
Ptolemies, the Ceesars, and the Abassides, have been made by 
Mohainmed Ali to crouch beneath his yoke. 


“He has done so in despite of all the obstacles man and nature opposed to his 
ambition ;—a brave resistance, cataracts among which many of his barks were lost, 
the horrors of the desert, burning climate, malaria, fever, which at first annihilated 
his army ‘at one fell swoop.’ The statement of Cailliaud, that at Sennaar the 
Pacha saw one-third of his army fall a prey to intermittent and malignant fevers, 
dysentery, and bilious attacks, shows at how dear a price these conquests were pur- 
chased. But the Pacha’s power in this country rests now on a basis which it would 
be difficult to shake,—a combination of vigorous policy in council, with superiority 
of arms and discipline in the field.” 


| 
; 
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Our author seems to think that the agriculture of Berber is 
on the decline, in consequence of the exactions of the Pacha’s 
government. His taxes are certainly of the most impolitic sort, 
being principally levied on the water wheels by which the country 
is irrigated. But the quiet produced by an orderly and settled go- 
vernment has given a stimulus to commerce, and the wandering 
tribes are beginning to derive benefit from its increase, by the in- 
creasing demand for their services and those of their camels. 


“ This gives employment to the Arabs of the desert, and attaches these roving 
tribes, by the strongest chain of interest, to a more regular and less barbarous go- 
vernment than they have ever been accustomed to, and thus reconciles them to the 
relinquishment of their independence. When we consider the predatory and lawless 
habits they gloried in for ages prior to the Pacha’s conquests; the anarchy and con- 
fusion which afforded them such facilities for rapine, and in which their bold unrul 
spirits delighted, as the short though dangerous path to distinction and wealth—it 
is surprising to see them thus quietly occupied in the vocations of peace, and earn- 
ing their livelihood by honest industry. A tribute of applause is certainly due to 
Mohammed Ali, for effecting this great improvement in the habits and pursuits of 
the uncivilized hordes who occupy so considerable a portion of the continent of 
Africa.” 


At Makkarif Mr. Hoskins embarked upon the Nile, and reached 
the first evening Unmatun, which is situated opposite to the junc- 
tion of the Nile with its first branch, the Astaboras of the ancients, 
and Tacuzze of the Abyssinians, but known in this part by the 
local name of Mugrum. The width of the Mugrum is about one 
thousand feet, it swells earlier than the main branch of the Nile, 
and its waters are of a green colour. In March it was nearly 
— 

he banks of the Nile in this vicinity are covered with groves 
of acacias, doones, and palms. The verdure is more brilliant than 
any our travellers had before remarked, justifying the description 
of the emissaries of Nero: “ Herbas circum Meroem demum, vi- 
ridiores, silvarumque aliquid apparuisse.” 
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It was in the peninsula formed by the junction of the Astapus 
with the Astaboras, that the ancients placed the is/and of Meroe, 
and the city of Meroe is stated by Pliny to have been situated 
about sixty miles from the confluence of the streams. In effect, 
after a sail with a favourable wind for a day and night, Bagromeh 
was reached, in the vicinity of which exist remains which can 
only be assigned to this long famed city. ‘These remains are no 
more than the Necropolis, for every vestige of habitation or public 
edifice has been destroyed by time or buried beneath the sands, 
except a few fragments of walls, and a space on the bank of the 
river about two thousand feet square, strewed with brick. 


“These indicate without doubt, the site of that cradle of the arts which distin- 
guish a civilized from a barbarous society. Of the birth place of the arts and 
sciences, the wild natives of the adjacent villages have made a miserable burying- 

lace; of the city of the learned, ‘ its cloud cap’t towers,’ its ‘ gorgeous palaces,’ 
its ‘ solemn temples,’ there is ‘left not a rack behind.’ The sepulchres alone of her 
departed kings have fulfilled their destination of surviving the habitations which 
their eto a taught them to regard but as ruins, and are now fast mouldering 
into dust. As at Memphis, scarcely a trace of a palace or temple is to be seen. In 
this once populous place, I saw timid gazelles fearlessly pasturing. The hyenas 
and wolves abound in the neighbouring hills. 

“The small villages of Bagromeh consist of circular cottages with thatched coni- 
cal roofs. The peasants have numerous flocks which they send to pasture on the 
plain. On the banks of the river I observed cotton, dourah, and barley. Such is 
the present state of Meroe. It is an ample requital for my toilsome journey to have 
been the first to bring to England accurate architectural drawings of all the remains 
of the ancient capital of Ethiopia, that city which will ever live in the grateful re- 
collection of those who love the arts.” 

. * 4 « * * 


“Tt will be alleged that there are many discrepancies between my architectural 
and picturesque views and those of M. Cailliaud. I have only to remark that the 
former are by M. Baudoni, a most skilful Italian architect and painter of ac- 
knowledged reputation, whose sufficient recommendation to me was the patronage 
of that most distinguished of British antiquaries, Sir Wm. Gell. The picturesque 
views were drawn by myself with the Camera Lucida; so that I can vouch for the 
exact position of every stone.” 


The engravings indeed bear intrinsic evidence, that can be 
readily appreciated by the artist, of the accuracy of the delinea- 
tion, and besides exhibit much taste in the selection of the points 
of view. It is in fact the principal advantage of the beautiful in- 
vention of Wollaston, (the Camera Lucida) that an amateur of 
taste and judgment, may, by the aid of it, produce sketches of 
equal value as representations of scenery with those of the most 
practised artist. 

Our author thus describes the impressions produced by a first 
view of the pyramids of Meroe. 

“ Never were my feelings more ardently excited, than in approaching, after so tedi- 
ous a journey, to this magnificent necropolis. The appearance of the pyramids in the 
distance, announced their importance; but I was gratified beyond my most sanguine 
expectations, when I found myself in the midst of them. The pyramids of Geezah 
are magnificent, wonderful from their stupendous size, but for picturesque effect 


and architectural design, I infinitely prefer those of Meroe. I expected to find few 
such remains here, and certainly nothing so imposing, so interesting as these sepul- 
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chres, doubtless of the kings and queens of Ethiopia. I stood for some time lost in 

admiration. From every point of view, I saw magnificent groups, pyramid rising 

behind pyramid, while the dilapidated state of many did not render them less inter- 

esting, though less beautiful as works of art. I easily restored them in my imagi- 

nation, and these effects of the ravages of time carried back my thoughts to distant 
” 


ages. 


The principal group of pyramids is composed of twenty-three, 
in various states of preservation; besides seven in such a ruined 
condition that their olan cannot be made out. In the neighbourhood 
are three other groups, two of which contain each but two pyra- 
mids, and the third six. At the distance of about a mile to the 
West may be traced the remains of twenty-five others, almost 
buried in the sand. Each of the pyramids whose place can be 
discovered, has been furnished with a portico, and these porticoes 
face eastward, although there is no care manifested in making the 
directions of the sides correspond with the cardinal points. In these 
respects they differ from the pyramids of Memphis, which have been 
skilfully oriented, and of which the entrance is on their northern 
face. The fronts of these porticoes are beautiful, showing a strong 
resemblance to the propylonsof Egyptian architecture, the heights 
of the porticoes are all nearly the same, being about 11 feet, but 
their breadth and projection vary with the size of the base of the 
pyramids to which they belong. Most of the porticoes contain 
but a single room; some few of them, however, have two, and these 
are adorned by sculptures. The largest of the pyramids is about 
sixty-three feet square, and the smallest no more than seventeen. 
The most remarkable peculiarity of the architecture, which was 
observed, is that the roof of one of the porticoes was formed 
into a regular arch. It has been a matter of dispute whether the 
Egyptians were possessed of a knowledge of this structure, of 
whether the few which have been observed in Egypt were not the 
work of more modern times, after a communication was opened with 
Italy. But we have in this remote region an example of the arch 
when no such communication can be suspected. 

Our author, skilled in the study of Egyptian architecture, and 
thus possessed of the power of detecting the several ages of Egyp- 
tian art, ascribes these edifices to a more early epoch than any 
which exist in Egypt. It is easy however to see that in this he 
may be mistaken, as what would be the infancy of the art, and 
thus mark a remote age in a country which afterwards attained 
a higher degree of skill, may in another only mark a greater 
degree of rudeness at a given epoch. Let us however hear his 
own argument. 

“A question which has long engaged the attention of literary men is, whether 
the Ethiopians derived their knowledge of the arts from the Egyptians, or the latter 
from the former- One of these hypotheses must be admitted, as the similarity 


of the style evidently denotes a common origin. These pyramids belong without 
doubt to the remotest age. No edifice perhaps is better calculated toresist the ravages 
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of time or the destructive efforts of man than the pyramids; particularly when 
constructed as these are without any chambers in the interior. In a country where 
earthquakes are unknown, little rain falls, and the wind is seldom violent, ages 
must elapse before those vast masses of stone could be much dilapidated unless 
buried by the desert or carried away by men as the materials for other buildings. 
The porticoes even of the pyramids which are standing, although adapted to their 
proportions, are almost all injured and most of them destroyed. ‘There are no symp- 
toms of fanatical violence having beeri exercised on what remains. Their ruined 
and defaced condition must be entirely attributed to their great antiquity. 

“ The sculpture is in a very peculiar style, which can hardly be called good: the 
large figures in particular display a certain rotundity of form which I never ob- 
served in any Egyptian sculpture. The smaller figures have also this peculiarity ; 
but from their dimensions it is not so observable, at least not so striking. The 
hieroglyphics are much defaced ; indeed those I have copied are almost all that re- 
main. The Ethiopians did not group their hieroglyphics as well as the Egyp- 
tians; their striking deficiency in this respect proves either a great corruption on 
the Egyptan style, or most probably a great improvement made by the latter on 
the Ethiopian invention. This is the more extraordinary, as Diodorus informs us 
that the knowledge of hieroglyphics was in Egypt confined to the priests; but that 
in Ethiopia they were understood by all. 

“To any one who, like me, has made a long study of Egyptian antiquities, the 
style of the sculpture, even in the absence of any known name, is generally sufficient 
to determine its epoch. This fact, of which those travellers who have spent any 
time in Egypt will be fully aware, may give additional weight to my opinion of 
this sculpture.” 


He then states, that the style is distinguishable from the more 
ancient style of Egypt, from that of the Rameses, that of the Per- 
sian, Plotemaic, and Roman epochs, and yet that it does not ap- 
pear to be a corruption from any of them. All which is no more 
than was to be expected, when we consider that Meroe never be- 
came subject to the Egyptians, being only once reached by a hos- 
tile inroad, and that although its sovereigns more than once ruled 
over Egypt, this does not necessarily imply their having borrow- 
ed the arts of the conquered country. Mr. Hoskins states that 
he has obtained in different places visited by him, the hieroglyphics 
of numerous sovereigns of Ethiopia. From our scanty knowledge 
of the history of that country, either through the sculptures or the 
works of profane historians, it will be a matter of great difficulty 
to assign the dates of their reigns, and arrange them in chronologi- 
cal order. 

Few of the sovereigns of Ethiopia are mentioned by name in 
any existing histories. Homer can hardly be ranked among these, 
and we may therefore pass by the episode of Memnon, the son of 
Aurora and the king of the Ethiopians; yet the very mention of 
such a prince by both Homer and Hesiod proves that early rela- 
tions of commerce must have existed between Asia Minor and 
Meroe, for howevcr embellished may have been the ‘tale of Troy 
divine,’ it was skilfully adjusted in all its points to existing tradi- 
tions and popular belief. The invasion of Ethiopia by Semiramis, 
is of an age which authentic history does not reach, and if found- 
ed on fact, applies most probably to the Asiatic Ethiopians who 
were more near neighbours of Nineveh. 
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The earliest mention of Ethiopia as a formidable nation, which 
occurs in the Jewish Chronicles, is in the account of the invasion 
of Shishak, 971 B. C. It is however possible that the om host 
there spoken of may have been from the countries nearest the first 
cataract, which were often reduced beneath the sway of the Pha- 
raohs, and not from the distant kingdom of Meroe. Herodotus be- 
sides informs us that of all the Egyptian Kings, Sesostris alone 
subdued Meroe, and it is a most remarkable fact in confirmation, 
that the cartouch of that Rameses, who has by Champollion been 
identified with this mighty conqueror, is inscribed on one of the 
ruins of Meroe, when no other Egyptian name has yet been de- 
tected. 

Sixteen years after the invasion of Shishak, Judea was again 
invaded by Terah king of Ethiopia. 

“ T conceive that the army of Terah, like that of Memnon, and those perhaps who 
assisted Shishak, may have been transported from their own country by the navigation 
of the Red Sea. It has been objected by some that Terah could not have been king of 
Ethiopia above Egypt, without being master of the latter country: but not only 
was the way by the Red Sea shorter and much more convenient, but the king of 
Meroe at that time may have possessed part of Arabia, and he may thus have 
marched his army through the Peninsula. We may however suppose that he 
would not have undertaken such an important war against the people of Judah, if 
he had apprehended any impediment to his progress, from such near and powerful 
neighbours as the Egyptians and Arabians. I see no more reason to doubt that 
this Terah was a king of Meroe, than that Tirhakah was sent, who bears the same 
title in Egypt of king of Ethiopia. The monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia, fortu- 
nately confirm the correctness of the title of the latter, and show us that ‘Tirhakah, 
called king of Ethiopia in the Bible, was also king of Meroe: but because no ves- 
tiges of edifices constructed by Terah have survived the almost complete destruction 
of Ethiopian monuments, there is no reason why we should conceive that the Ethiopia 
of which he is called king, is not the same country which Tirhakah afterwards 


ruled.” 
. * * # 7 . * 


“ We now come to that glorious epoch in the annals of Ethiopia, when her kin 
reigned not only over their native country, but over the entire valley of the Nile, 
including the whole of Egypt. Their dominion embraced nations of every variety 
of colour and character, from Memphis to the interior of Africa. It is highly satis- 
factory to know that the account of this dynasty of Ethiopian kings who reigned 
over Egypt, is not only transmitted to us by the joint testimony of sacred and pro- 
fane history, but is also amply confirmed by the monuments of both countries.” 


The extracts from Mancetho preserved by Julius Africanus and 
Eusebius, give a list of three kings, Sabbako, Livichus, and Tar- 
kus, or Tarakus. Their united reigns are stated by the different 
quotations from forty to forty-four years. The united testimony 
of Herodotus and Diodorus give an Ethiopian rule of fifty years, 
ascribed however to a single monarch. Lapidary inscriptions 
settle this question, and show that three monarchs ruled in succes- 
sion; the first bears the name of Shabak; the second of Shabatok; 
the third of Tirhakah. The last of these is obviously identical 
with the Tirhakah king of Cush (Ethiopia) mentioned in scripture 
as having advanced against Sennacherib, whilst the latter was wag- 
ing war against Hezekiah. The miracle by which the army of 
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the Assyrian king was destroyed, is also connected by Herodotus, 
with the reign in Egypt of a priest of Vulcan, the successor of an 
Ethiopian king. 

These kings are represented upon the temples and palaces 
of Thebes, in a dress differing from that of the Egyptians, but 
coinciding with that worn by another people, admitted to be in- 
habitants of the upper Nile: their names are sculptured, not only 
there, but upon the ruins of the kingdom of Meroe. 

The next event connected with the history of this country, is 
the emigration of the warrior caste of Egypt. Psammitichus, we 
are told by Herodotus, having kept on foot an army of twenty- 
four thousand men to protect his kingdom against the Ethiopians, 
the Arabs, and the Assyrians; these soldiers, discontented at not 
having been relieved for more than three years, resolved to go 
over to Ethiopia. This resolution they carried into effect in spite 
of the intreaties of the king, and we are informed that this migra- 
tion rendered the Ethiopians more civilized, as they thus received 
the customs of Egypt. We cannot but think this a more probable 
view of the subject than that which derives the civilization of 
Egypt from Ethiopia. The centre of art and learning was un- 
questionably at ‘Thebes; here are yet to be seen monuments, as 
superior to those of Ethiopia in design and in execution, as the 
former are to the constructions of the Ptolemies after the decline 
of Thebes. Still, however, we see in Meroe and in Egypt, works 
of the same school of art, inscriptions in a common language, titles 
in the same hyperbolic style of compliment, and the sculptured 
evidences of an identical religion. The people to whom Cambyses 
sent a mission of Ethiopians, were not civilized, as they did not 
know the arts by which dresses were constructed, or the use of 
ornaments. It may, however, be supposed that they were nomade 
= differing from the inhabitants of the cultivated banks of the 

e. 

The next Ethiopian king whose name has reached us is Erga- 
menes, a cotemporary of the second Ptolemy. He it was who 
threw off the yoke to which his predecessors had been subjected 
by the priesthood. This was so strong, that we find the powerful 
and victorious Tirhakah abandonin Tis possessions in Beypt at 
their bidding, and we are even informed that they were in the 
habit of sending their kings orders to put themselves to death. 
This yoke was only removed by the total destruction of the sacer- 
dotal race. The name of the king who effected this change in the 
government of Ethiopia, has been found inscribed on the sanctuary 
of Dacker, written Erkamon. We find Ethiopia again mentioned 
in the account given by Strabo of an invasion made upon the 
Roman province of Egypt. This was induced by the withdrawal 
of the garrison of Syene, by Alius Gallus. This inroad was not 
only repelled by Petronius, but he pursued his success, invaded 
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Nubia in return, crossed the desert, and penetrated to Napata, 
then the capital, and took it. This expedition of Petronius was 
during the reign of Augustus, and probably took place about 
20 B. C. 

The sovereign of Meroe at this time was a queen of the name 
of Candace ; the same name is ascribed to her whose eunuch was 
made a convert to the Christian religion, A. D. 33. The capital at 
this period was Napata, and not Meroe. 

“ The latter celebrated metropolis seems to have existed until the age of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus ; and in the time of Nero, Pliny describes Napata as of no importance. 
Oppidum id parvum inter predicta solum. After this sad decline of the glory of the 
Ethiopians, we find the wild tribes, whose power was formerly absorbed in the supe- 
rior greatness of Meroe, now acting the principal part. The wars of the Blemmyes 
and the Nubians with each other, and against the Roman power, are the most im- 
portant events afterwards transmitted to us; but as these tribes have left no monu- 


ments of their civilization, their names, victories, and defeats, have little connexion 
with the history of Meroe.” 


The importance which Meroe possessed, whether exaggerated 
or not, was certainly great when considered in relation to her no- 
made neighbours, and to the debased negro race with which she 
was immediately in contact. This importance was derived from 
her commerce. 


“ Placed at a short distance only from the conflux of the Astaboras and the Nile, 
she was connected by the former with the part of Ethiopia now called Abyssinia ; 
and by the latter, now denominated the Bahr el Azruk, or Blue River, with the pro- 
vinces of Sennaar, Fazoukl, and perhaps with regions still farther south, It is also 
probable, that by the Bahr el Abiad, or White River, the true Nile, she communi- 
cated extensively with vast regions in the interior of Africa. The distance of these 
rivers, particularly from the Astaboras, to the present ports of Massoua and Soua- 
kim on the Red Sea, whence she received, perhaps, the productions of Arabia and 
the Indies, is by no means great. Nature seems to have facilitated the imtercourse, 
by providing her with the ship of the desert—the camel, By this means, probably, 
the commerce of Meroe may have been widely diffused into the centre of Africa ; 
to the countries now called Kordofan and Darfour, which are only at a short dis- 
tance from the Nile; nor is it impossible, that a powerful and enterprising nation, 
such as the Ethiopians then appear to have been, may have extended their caravan 
trade to the kingdoms of Soudan, Bornou, &c., and possibly even to the now im- 
pervious Timbuctoo.” 


In early times, the commerce between India and the West must 
have been better carried on by Meroe than by Egypt. The com- 
munications of the former with her ports on the Red Sea, were 
easy, and a caravan trade was opened at an early period by the 
Arabs of Yemen, who are immediately opposite. May we not 
therefore date, as the period of the decline of Meroe, the time 
when a direct trade by ships was opened from the Egyptian har- 
bours ! 

Long after this period, the Ethiopian port of Adule possessed 
a great trade in “ivory, horns of the rhinoceros, hides of the hip- 
popotamus, shells of the tortoise, sphinxes, and slaves.” Diodorus 
cites, among the riches of the island of Meroe, “mines of gold, 
silver, iron, copper, great abundance of ebony, and various kinds 
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of precious stones.” Our author shows that it is extremely proba- 
ble that much of the metals mentioned in this passage were pro- 
cured by commerce, and were not products of the island itself. 
There are indeed mines formerly worked for gold in the Nubian 
desert, but these were generally in possession of the Egyptians ; 
and even at the present time, Habeesh and the negro countries, as 
well as the regions south of Sennaar, abound in gold, while the 
= between the rivers yields none. Iron mines are found in 

ordofan and Darfour, and this must have been anciently an ar- 
ticle of great value in this part of Africa, as there are no mines 
of iron in Egypt. 

“ Herodotus says, ‘the Ethiopians on the confines of Egypt, whom Cambyses 
subdued on his expedition, and those who inhabit the sacred island of Nysa, cele- 
brate festivals to Bacchus. These Ethiopians and their neighbours bring, according 
to my memory, two half measures of pure gold, two hundred long round pieces of 
ivory, five Ethiopian children, and twenty large elephants’ teeth.’ This passage re- 
minds me of that magnificent procession in a tomb at Thebes of the time of Thoth- 
mes III. Fifty figures are represented, exclusive of the Egyptians, painted red; six 
are black, and four of a dark brown, but apparently of the same country. These 
people, not having the Egyptian dress, are doubtless Ethiopians, and most of them 
are so called by the hieroglyphics. The splendid presents which they are presenting 
to the royal owner of the tomb, almost exactly correspond to the account just quoted 
from Herodotus. 

“ They consist of ivory, ebony, a most beautiful collection of vases, and a variety 
of animals—horses, cows, the giraffe, capricorn, leopards, cynocephali, greyhounds, 
&c. Among a gorgeous pile of offerings, appear heaps of gold and silver, skins, 
precious woods, and indigo. In the same procession are also thirty-seven white 
people, with very nearly the features of Jews, although many, from the hieroglyphics, 
consider them to be Scythians. Some of the latter are leading a chariot and horses, 
an elephant, young children, and one of them a bear ; they are also carrying a num- 
ber of elegant vases.” 


Our author has embellished his work with a series of coloured 
plates, representing this remarkable piece of sculpture. Consider- 
ing that it represents events of the reign of Thothmes III., who 
lived about 1500 B. C., it gives an idea of the state of arts at that 
remote epoch, far beyond any which we have hitherto been able 
to figure to ourselves, with all our enthusiasm for Egyptian anti- 
quities. The vases, which from their colours must be chiefly gold 
and silver, have the most graceful and beautiful forms, equalling 
the finest of those cailed Etruscan; they are, besides, embellished 
with paintings which must be enamel, and are altogether repre- 
sentations of articles of such beauty as would demand the highest 
skill of the best artists of London or Paris to imitate. Among 
other articles in the heap of offerings, are the heads of animals 
wrought with perfection in gold and silver, and trees are borne in 
the procession. A similar event is related of a later Egyptian 
monarch, in which the details are given in words that might al- 
most seem to be a description of the sculpture in question. 

“ Atheneus, (see lib. v.) in his description of the festival given by Ptolemy Phila- 


delphus to the Alexandrians, mentions that there was in the procession a number 
of Ethiopians, carrying the teeth of six hundred elephants. Others bore two thou- 
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sand blocks of ebony, and some were loaded with vessels of gold and silver contain- 
ing the finest gold. Besides these, there were two thousand four hundred dogs, men 
bearing trees, and a number of animals, both birds and beasts, parroquets, and other 
birds of Ethiopia carried in cages; one hundred and thirty Ethiopian sheep, three 
hundred Arabian, and twenty from the island of Nubia; twenty-six Indian buffa- 
loes, white as snow, and eight from Ethiopia; thiee brown bears, and a white one, 
fourteen leopards, sixteen panthers, four lynxes, one giraffe, and a rhinoceros of 
Ethiopia. The reader has only to refer to my drawings to perceive how admirably 
the procession, represented on the walls of this tomb, erected at the time of Thoth- 
mes ITI., considering it also as a pictorial representation, agrees with the one de- 
scribed by Atheneus, and the tribute mentioned by Herodotus, as paid to the Per- 
sians, one thousand years after the reign of ‘Thothmes.” 


Our author enters now into a long and ingenious discussion in 
relation to the commerce of Meroe, and the causes of its decline. 
These are summed up, in the diversion of the Indian trade to the 
Egyptian ports, a change which was not completed until the time 
of Strabo; the injury produced by the theocratic power ; the loss 
of soil by the river, and the spread of the desert; the ruinous wars 
with the possessors of Egypt. Still, even in the eighth century, 
the kings of Nubia and Ethiopia could bring into the field one 
hundred thousand horse, and as many camels. Finally, 


“ According to a tradition which I learned at Dongolah, in the reign of the fourth 
caliph after Mahomet, this country was conquered by the Arabs, and the inhabitants 
blended with the conquerors, who forced them to become Mussulmen, or drove them 
out of the country, probably into Abyssinia. 

“ After all that has been said, those who view the present rude and degraded state 
of this country, may feel a difficulty in believing that it ever could be so enlighten- 
ed and flourishing as I have now described it. They ought, however, to consider, 
that it is not more surprising that Meroe, under the uncivilized and ignorant go- 
vernment of the Arabs, would lose all knowledge of the arts, than that the little 
island of Rhodes, once eminent for power, civilization, and commerce, should now, 
although not, like Meroe, deprived of her rich soil, be equally ignorant and bar- 
barous.” 


The present state of commerce is thus described: 


“Small caravans still occasionally go from Shendy into Abyssinia. Sometimes 
the rulers of the latter country do not permit them to enter their dominions, and 
civil wars not unfrequently put an entire stop to the trade; but when, as is gene- 
rally the case, the merchants succeed in obtaining an entrance, the profits are enor- 
mous. They receive in exchange a little ivory; gold; a very fine species of cotton 
scarf, much esteemed and worn by the Abyssinian women in the Turkish harems; 
and the Abyssinian coffee; which, although not equal to the Mocha, is almost the 
only kind drunk in Nubia; but their chief return is in slaves. The wars which ge- 
nerally distract that unfortunate country, furnish to each state abundance of these 
victims, which, like cattle, are exchanged with the merchants for the luxuries of 
Egypt: few are the Turks who have not Abyssinian girls in their harems, and I 
have seen numerous eunuchs brought from that country. It is horrid to think that 
beings called Christians should be guilty of such enormities; but there is no doubt 
of the fact. The slaves, whether girls or boys, by compulsion or inclination, invari- 
ably become Mahometans. 

“A caravan also occasionally goes to Souakim, where they get India stuffs, Mocha 
coffee, and a great part of the spices, the use of which is so general. Small caravans 
also go to Kordofan and Darfour. In the former of these countries, the Pacha of 
Egypt monopolizes the richest produce, as gum, ivory, and ostrich feathers; but 
Kordofan is the chief mart of negro slaves, The jealousy of the King of Darfour 
against any persons coming or going from the dominions of the Pacha of Egypt, 
at whose power he trembles, prevents the commerce from being now very extensive. 
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The merchants are very illiterate, and in general extremely debauched. Even their 
interest does not check their dissoluteness, or protect the honour of their poor Abys- 
sinian female slaves. The supply of gold is very much diminished ; some, however, 
is still found of the finest quality ; but in every direction the caravans regard slaves 
as the most advantageous exchange for their goods. They drive them like cattle 
over the burning sands, and, what I have been an eye-witness to, over the bones of 
their brethren, which lie bleaching in the desert. ‘The ingenuity of their masters 
secms to be exercised, not in alleviating their pains, but in devising how to econo- 
mize their own purses, by discovering on how little and how coarse food their vic- 
tims can exist, and what extent of fatigue and suffering they can endure and yet 
remain saleable. In the district which we have seen to have been once the emporium 
of the East, there remains only this miserable traffic. Instead of palaces and splen- 
did edifices, there are now only rude and miserable huts. Of the power, wealth, and 
civilization of Meroe, not a vestige remains to corroborate the testimony of histo- 
rians, but a few small temples, and the splendid sepulchres of her departed kings.” 


Our author being compelled to return by the instances of his 
boatmen, left the site of Meroe with great regret, and returned by 
the way of the river. He halted and visited Shendy, the present 
capital of this region, and the seat of the little that remains of its 
former commerce; he found it a collection of about six or seven 
hundred hovels, and containing not more than three thousand to 
three thousand five hundred inhabitants. From Shendy he took the 
route across the Western or Bahionda desert, to a point opposite the 
town now called Merouch, and which, from coincidence of name, 
has by some been supposed to be the site of the ancient Meroe. 
Before leaving Shendy he visited some ruins situated in the desert 
to the south, but found them, although extensive, of a bad style of 
architecture, and of little interest. The route across the desert of 
Bahionda commences at Metammul, and occupied seven days. 
It is less difficult than that through the Nubian desert; trees and 
herbage are not wanting, and wells of fine water occur twice upon 
the route. 

Near Merouch are situated ruins which go by the name of Gi- 
bel el Birkel, from the mountain around whose base they are scat- 
tered. This is about three hundred and fifty feet in height, and is 
distant rather less than a mile from the river; its circuit is about 
eight thousand feet. 

he ruins are composed of the remains of eight edifices, prin- 
cipally temples, and a number of pyramids. Of the temples, one 
is of great dimensions, being in length about five hundred feet. 


“It is now little more than an immense confused pile of ruins. One column only 
remains entire; having the capital of the form of the lotus leaf; denoting its epoch, 
not only by its style, but by the name still legible on the slab of the capital. Of 
the vast number of columns which once ornamented the porticoes, vestibules, and 
apartments of this enormous edifice, one only remains; a sad relic of departed 
splendour ; and this, defaced, tottering, and almost bent with age, cannot long an- 
swer the purpose of transmitting to posterity the name of its royal founder. It seems 
almost by miracle to have survived the ruin which surrounds it, and we may con- 
— ourselves on this circumstance ; for, if it had fallen a generation earlier, 

¢ fragments would have beén swallowed up Py the desert, or carried away by the 
Arebs ; and consequently, the style of thé architecture, and the name of the Kine, 
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who perhaps built this splendid edifice, would have remained wrapped in impe- 
netrable mystery. 

“ Few temples in Egypt have been more extensive or finer than this must once 
have been. Sufficient still remains to show its extent and magnificence; traces of 
columns, fragments of battle scenes, and sacred processions, display its architectu- 
ral beauty, and the interesting historical events which once adorned its walls.” 


The name on the column is that of Amemnith, which would 
probably stamp it as of Egyptian structure; but in the sanctuary 
is a granite altar decorated with four representations of a king, 
who is named in hieroglyphics Tirhakah. On a larger altar is the 
name Pionchei, of a king unknown in Egyptian annals. 

The pyramids are on the western side of the mountain; the 
largest is eighty-eight feet square; they have characters very si- 
milar to those of Meroe, and are like them furnished in several 
instances with porticoes having arched roofs. 


“Some of them appear more ancient than any in the valley of the Nile, with the 
exception, perhaps, of those of Meroe and Nouri. They are the tombs of a dynasty 
of kings, whose names are now unknown. That they were royal sepulchres, and not 
those of private individuals, is, I think, evident, from their being as magnificent as 
the pyramids of Meroe, which we know to belong to kings from the ovals they con- 
tain; and many of the individuals in these tombs have the serpent, the emblem of 
royalty, above their foreheads. If this had been the site of Napata, f should have 
considered that the dilapidated state of the ruins might have been caused by Petro- 
nius; who led there the Roman arms. I trust that the hieroglyphic inscriptions 
which I have copied will contain much valuable information ; and that, at all events, 
the name of a place, evidently once so considerable, may again with certainty be 
enrolled in the list of cities. Her habitations and palaces are utterly destroyed ; the 
desert is swallowing up the remains of her temples; and the sepulchres of her 
kings are fast decaying. A city where the arts evidently were once so zealously 
cultivated, where science and learning appear to have reigned—is now possessed 
by ignorant tribes. Where are now the people who erected these splendigl monu- 
ments to their gods? Were they exterminated by the warlike tribe who now oc- 
cupy this territory, driven into other regions, or blended with the race of their con- 
querors ?” 

At the distance of eight miles down the river from Gibel el 
Berkel, are the remains of a number of other pyramids, far more 
dilapidated than any visited by Mr. Hoskins. One is remarkable 
from its having in its fall disclosed an interior pyramid, around 
which the ruined exterior had been built as a nucleus. The present 
name of the place is Nouri. Except where such remains occur, 


“Nothing can be more tedious and uninteresting than this voyage; we have 
scarcely seen any cultivated ground since we left Merouch, except the islands ; the 
desert has almost entirely overspread the banks of the Nile; and where there was 
once, perhaps, a happy and numerous population—a people acquainted with the arta, 
rich cities and villages, now no other track is to be seen but that of the timid 
zelle, which finds a secure pasture on the bushy acacias which on each side border 
the river. The glaring reddish-yellow sands have supplanted the rich cultivation, 
and waves of sand have swallowed up the vestiges of the temples and palaces which 
adorned the cities. Where were the numerous towns whose names we read in the 
itineraries? Are there no monuments remaining of their magnificence, no traces 
of their habitations? The vessel buried in the fathomless deep leaves but fragmenta, 
which are soon covered by the waters. Thus the Lybian and great Nubian deserts, 
ever active and incessant in their attacks, have concealed entirely from our view, 
the little, perhaps, which the hand of time, and more destructive ravages of war and 
religious fanaticism had spared.” 
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Passing by ancient Dongolah, our author reached the new town 
of that name. The former our author considers to be the site of 
the ancient Napata. It Ones with the position pointed out by 
Pliny, but possesses no architectural remains. The province of 
which New Dongolah is the capital, became for a time the refuge 
of the Mamelukes who escaped the slaughter of their fellows by 
the Pacha of Egypt. It was here that this band, recruited for se- 
veral centuries by the importation of Georgian and Circassian 
slaves, in which the condition of slavery was the sole passport to 

wer, and which had even conferred royal authority on its mem- 

rs, was finally dispersed. Received with hospitality by the na- 
tive princes, they usurped the government by treachery, and al- 
though reduced to the number of less than six hundred, remained 
masters of the country for nine years. Pursued at last by the 
vindictive arms of the Pacha, they undertook the bold enterprise 
of traversing the desert in a direction parallel to the Nile, to 
Tripoli. Having first retreated to Shendy, they passed westward 
to Darfour, and thence by Bornou, Beghazmi and Fezzan, to 
Tripoli. Of their two chiefs, one was killed near Fezzan, but the 
other reached the shores of the Mediterranean in safety, with 
many of his followers. 

At no great distance below New Dongolah, is the island of 
Argo. This contains some important antiquities. The most inte- 
resting of these are two monolith statues, each twenty-three feet 
in height, which appear never to have been finished, and which 
are not inscribed with hieroglyphics. Both have been overturned, 
and one is broken into two pieces. In their immediate vicinity is 
a less statue of beautiful workmanship, which bears the name of 
Sabaco, to commemorate whose conquest of Egypt they were 

robably erected. Close at hand are traces of a temple from two 
undred and fifty to three hundred feet in length. 

Returning to New Dongolah, after visiting the quarries from 
which these statues appear to have been extracted, our author 
found himself cut off from a chance of return to Egypt by the re- 
volt of the inhabitants of the province of Mahas. e governor 
of Dongolah showed great want of decision in this emergency. At 
last however he collected his forces, joined to them the Arab and 
Turkish merchants residing in his territory, and at the very first 
onset the superiority of the arms of these auxiliaries decided the 
contest. 

The road being thus opened, our author continued his descent 
of the Nile. The next remarkable place which he visited was 
Solib. Here he found the ruins of one of the most splendid works 
of ancient art. It is a temple of great extent, and in the purest 
style of Egyptian architecture. ‘The columns bear the name and 
titles of Amunoph III. The entire length of this edifice must have 
been at least five hundred and forty feet, and the number of columns 
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with which it was adorned, and whose situation can still be accu- 
rately ascertained, eighty-four. 

The first portal or propylon is almost a total ruin; it gave 
admission into a space whose exact purpose cannot now be de- 
termined. At the distance of thirty-five feet from the outer en- 
trance, a court is reached, having the dimensions of seventy feet 
by forty-five; this court had been ornamented by six columns 
whose diameter was ten feet. ‘The second pylon had a front of 
one hundred and sixty-seven feet, and formed an entrance to a 
court ninety feet by one hundred and thirteen feet, ornamented 
by twenty-eight columns forming a peristyle, and having a double 
range on the side opposite to the entrance. Seven of these columns 
are still erect, having a circumference of nineteen feet four inches. 
These columns, it is remarked, are more light and elegant in their 
proportions than any specimens of the same kind in Egypt, while 
they still retain the characters of grandeur and severity which is 
in unison with their position. To this court another succeeds, hav- 
ing the dimensions of seventy-eight by one hundred and thirteen 
feet, and which was ornamented ‘by sixty-two columns, the rows 
on the two sides being double, and single at the two ends. These 
columns were seventeen feet in circumference. To this court 
succeeded a chamber, which appears.to have served as a vestibule 
to the sanctuaries; it contains the remains of twelve columns, of 
which only one now remains in a perfect state. This column is 
peculiar from presenting a form of capital usually considered to 
belong to the age of the Ptolemies. It is composed of branches 
of the palm tree, and has a resemblance to that in Grecian archi- 
tecture known as the Corinthian. Near the base of these columns 
there is some interesting sculpture. The objects represented are 
prisoners, each bearing the name of his country. ‘Those on the 
north side have beards; those on the south are young persons. 
The former have none of the negro cast in their features, the lat- 
ter have thick lips, wide nostrils, and high cheek-bones. Our 
author copied the names of thirty-eight of the provinces borne by 
these personages. When these shall have been decyphered, they 
will probably add to our knowledge of the countries subdued by 
the founder of this temple. 

Between Solib and the second cataract Mr. Hoskins visited 
ruins at Sukkot, Amarah, and Semneh. These are less impor- 
tant than those of Solib, and like it are of Egyptian and not of 
Ethiopian structure. Indeed from Gibel el Birkel downwards, with 
the exception of the statues of the Isle of Argo, no genuine Ethio- 
pian remains were met with. 

At the second cataract our author closes his journal, and as he 
reached it on the 16th June, the season was favourable, and he ex- 
presses himself as more struck by the peculiarity and magnifi- 
cence of the scene than he had been on a former visit. 
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“ The effect of the rising sun on the black shining basaltic rocks which project 
into the river, forming innumerable islands, is very striking, and the picturesque 
beauty of some of the islands is heightened by the curious contrast with the stripes 
of yellow sand which are mixed with them. These little rocky islands, impeding 

compressing the current, increase tenfold its force: and the white foamin 
river, dashing over the rocks, makes the colour of the black shining basalt stil 
more remarkable, while the roar of its waters animates the scene. There is alsoa 
striking contrast of the black basalt with the white calcareous rock, tinted with 
red other hues, which forms the foreground.” 
* * * 


* oa 


“T have seen the beauties of the Alps, the Apennines, Arcadia, and the Pyrenees ; 
I have suryeyed the lakes of Bavaria, England, Italy, Scotland and Switzerland ; I 
have followed the Rhine from Schaffhausen to the Sea, and sailed on the Danube, 
the Rhone, and many other rivers ; but I must confess I never was more moved by 
any view than this. I mean not to compare it to the landscapes of Europe for 
magnificence, or what is generally considered picturesque effect. This is a view 
of an extraordinary and peculiar kind, for besides the singularities of the landscape 
already described, there are associations connected with it, which cannot but excite 
the traveller. The very solitude of the scene where no habitation of man is visible ;— 
the extent of the view beyond the cataract, along an immense desert of yellow 
sand extending over the vast continent of Africa ;—then the river, forcing its pas- 
sage through the rocks that threaten to stop the progress by which it carries to 
thousands, and even millions, the means of subsistence ;—and shall I say nothing 
of the mystery which hangs over it? On its banks, perhaps, first flourished the 
arts; its source is hid in impenetrable obscurity, as is also the greater part of the 
stirring events which the bordering countries have witnessed.” 


At this point then we must part from our author, which we do 
with regret, for we have rarely met with a work which possesses 
more of interest. This is owing not only to the nature of the sub- 
ject, but to the pleasing manner in which the adventures encoun- 
tered, the architectural remains, and the natural scenery are de- 
scribed. It is however to be regretted that Meroe fills so small 
a space in ancient history, and that her importance grows rather 
out of the obscurity in which her annals are shrouded, than out of 
any great share taken by her in the revolution of empires. 

Our whole historical information in respect to Meroe, may be 
comprised in a few lines. It is certain that at a very remote 
epoch, a civilized society was formed on the peninsula comprised 
between the true Nile, and the Astaboras. But whether this pre- 
ceded the civilization of Egypt, or was derived from it, it is im- 

ssible to say. The earliest notice of this empire is in the Rab- 

inical tradition, that Moses, while in the service of the Egyptian 
king by whose daughter he had been adopted, commanded an 
expedition against Meroe. Other faint notices are found in the 
statement of the Egyptian priests, that, of the long list of monarchs 
they exhibited to Herodotus, eighteen had been Ethiopians. One 
king alone of all the powerful monarchs who swayed the Egyp- 
tian sceptre carried his arms as far as Meroe, and in an age pa- 
rallel to that of the second Assyrian empire, three Ethiopians ruled 
Egypt in succession by right of conquest. Immediately before 
this conquest, we find a great Ethiopian monarch invading Judea, 
which he must have reached by the way of Arabia and the Red 
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Sea. Next follows the fruitless expedition of Cambyses, and after 
a long interval we have the slaughter of the priests by Herkamon, 
the reigns of the Candaces, the war with the lieutenants of Au- 
gustus, and Meroe disappears from the historic sta 


What other facts in relation to her trade and history can be - 


gained from ancient historians, have been collected by our author, 
and have furnished us with copious extracts. Heeren has also 
employed himself in the illustration of this subject, but we find in 
him little or nothing of which Mr. Hoskins has not availed himself. 
Much of his argument is therefore founded upon sheer conjecture, 
and thus the word ‘ perhaps,’ is almost continually to be found in 
his sentences. We regret that we are compelled with him to con- 
fess our ignorance. The lucky chance which has preserved the 
annals of the most interesting portion of Egyptian History, has no 
parallel in respect to Meroe; and it is only left for us to regret, 
that this once mighty empire, may forever refuse to be included 
in the domain of authentic history. 
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Art. VIII.—The Hawks of Hawk Hollow. A Tradition of Penn- 


sylvania. By the Auruor of “Calavar” and “The Infidel.” 


Philadelphia: 1835. 


Ir were a curious and interesting inquiry to trace the various 
popular forms which literature has assumed in the successive ages 
of its history. An inquirer fond of such speculations, and fond of 
generalizing historical facts, might easily find the materia's for 
some striking theories. He could make out, without much diffi. 
culty, a very plausible argument, to show that in every period in 
which literature has flourished, there has been some predominant 
and fashionable form, originated by the leading spirit of the age 
and adopted by all who sought for popular favour. He mighi 
point out with tolerable precision, in more than one country, it! 
successive periods of lyric, heroic, and dramatic poetry, of history 
eloquence, and fiction. He might show us at one time a whole 
nation smitten with the love of song, and five hundred peets a 
once engaged in the composition of verses celebrating the deeds 
of chivalry. He might prove that the whole inventive genius of 
a refined and powerful nation was for no inconsiderable period 
entirely devoted to the concoction of fairy tales, as that a othe 
nations had previously been to the singing of ballads aid wa 
songs. As the forms of literature multiplied, and its votaties it- 
creased, he would find his task becoming more complicatd an 
laborious; but amidst all the variety that might distract 4 feebk 
or undisciplined intellect, the commanding one would perteive 2 
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constant uniformity, so far as regarded the existence of a leading 
form of composition, in each brilliant age, in which its creative 
genius delights to display itself, and which, by some inscrutable 
influence, whose source our speculative inquirer might puzzle 
himself with seeking, moulds the Platos, the Ciceros, the Shak- 
speares, or the Scotts of that age, into philosophers, orators, dra- 
matists, or novelists. 

That such is the case at the present period, no one can for a 
moment doubt, nor will any careful observer of literary signs 
fail to perceive, that the best inventive genius of our age is fol- 
lowing its leading spirit in the line of prose fiction. To what ex- 
tent the other departments of literature—history, poetry, and the 
drama, for example, may be suffering from this cause, it is not 
our present purpose to inquire. An ingenious contemporary has 
made out, to his own satisfaction at least, that the last of them 
has undergone a complete and final decline in England, from the 
exceeding popularity of fiction. We should rather ascribe the de- 
cline of the legitimate drama in Britain to the enlargement of the 
metropolitan theatres, and the consequent introduction of melo- 
dramas, @nd we would hope that its revival may sooner or later 
take place. 

Whatever conclusion we may arrive at with respect to its effect 
on tae decline of the drama, it is very certain that prose fiction is 
at present the mos: prominent and popular form of polite litera- 
ture. It has been raised to this eminence by the genius of an indi- 
vidual writer, who lived to see the form of composition which he 
rendered universally popular, applied not only to its original pur- 
pose, of rational entertainment, but to the communication of almost 
every species of historical information, and of moral and doctrinal 
nstruction. He has developed a power, which all hands have 
seizec upon and applied to their several purposes, with an alacrity 
1itherto unprecedented ; so that we are no longer surprised to see 
ictior employed by the politician and the divine, with as much 
reedcm as by tae moralist. The antiquary or the doctor in divinity 
of the present day, sits down as coolly to write a novel for the 
purpose of illustrating the civil polity of Charlemagne, or confut- 
ng the errors oj heterodoxy, as ever a Roman senator rose up in 
<ounci to show the evils of despotism, or of civil discord, by a 
fible. ‘t has become a matter of course to attack and defend one’s 
ect or party, to demonstrate or illustrate all sorts of opinions, and 
yromoe all sorts of great enterprises and charitable designs, by 
neans of a story, long or short, good or bad, as the case may be. 
I you would have the public attention, you must clothe your truth 
ii the garb of fiction; and if you tell your story well, with the 
nasculne fervour of a Scott, or the grace of an Irving, then shall 
dl menlisten, even though all men may not be convinced. 

Fiction opens the grand arena for literary distinction. Multi- 
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tudes are rushing into it; many who are destined to acquire en- 
during fame, and very many who will pass into speedy oblivion. 
Already we perceive that the competitors are becoming too nu- 
merous for the present limits of the field. But we are by no means 
ready to admit that the capabilities of fiction itself have been ex- 
hausted, or even developed to any thing like their full extent. Not- 
withstanding all the rich and glorious results of the present cen- 
tury, we believe that the future will witness others yet more mag- 
nificent—the materiel being still abundant, and the genius of man 
as active and ardent as ever. 

The large space which fiction already fills in our literature, and 
the still greater extent to which it will undoubtedly spread, render 
it a matter of grave concern with the critic, to settle with some 
degree of precision the laws to which it may be considered fairly 
amenable ; and to see those laws duly administered, at least so far 
as in some good measure to clear from the arena set apart for the 
contests of inventive genius, those feeble and presumptuous as- 
pirants, who only crowd and cumber the ground. The necessity 
of recognising some settled principles in this department of writ- 
ing, is becoming every day more apparent, from the audacious 
violations of good sense, correct taste, and sound morality, com- 
mitted by novel writers, and, what is a great deal worse, tolerated 
by novel readers; that is to say, by nearly all who pretend to 
keep up with the current of polite literature. Scott elevated and 
refined the art so far as to render it lawful and expedient for all 
readers, even the most fastidious in morals and taste, to peruse his 
novels. The courtesy which he won for himself has been extend- 
ed to all his successors, though not to his predecessors; and it is 
as curious as it is lamentable, to see the same readers who exclaim 
against the gross licentiousness of Fielding and Smollet, tolerate 
the refined licentiousness'of Bulwer and D’Israeli, while those who 
were ashamed to admire the fustian emanations from the Minerva 
press, are delighted with quite as arrant fustian from the author 
of Rookwood, and other disciples of the intense school. 

In England, the art of novel writing has suffered a partial de- 
cline within a short period; not that there is any deficiency of 
novels. On the contrary, the supply has increased far beyond the 
demand ; but the ability of the writers seems to preserve a pretty 
accurate inverse ratio with the number of their productions. Po- 
verty of invention is sufficiently apparent in the revival of the ex- 
ploded artifices and plots of the ante-Waverley novels, and dege- 
neracy of style may be conclusively shown by citations passim 
from the works of the popular idols of the day. 

Still there are splendid exceptions. ‘The single fact, that Miss 
Edgeworth, whose fame as a writer was at its zenith long before 
Scott’s culminated, has given us a first rate novel since his decease, 
is enough to redeem the age from the charge of utter barrenness. 
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A few others might be mentioned, who unite the higher powers of 
invention with a chaste and classical style. But these are by no 
means the leading and influencing writers in this department of 
literature. They are stemming a torrent which threatens to sweep 
away every vestige of the golden age of novel writing. 

In our own country a better taste prevails among the writers, 
although unfortunately our readers are too apt to bow to the pre- 
scriptive authority of English fashion, and devour every new pro- 
duction of the foreign press without caring to exercise any dis- 
crimination of their own in the premises. Irving, Bird, Kennedy, 
Miss Sedgewick, and one or two others, have the courage still to 
write according to the dictates of common sense and good taste. 
Cocper seems to have taken leave of nature in his last effort; but 
it is to be presumed that the writer of the Pioneers and the Pilot 
will speedily redeem his reputation from the blight it has receiv- 
ed in consequence of this forced and unnatural production. Not- 
withstanding his vagaries, he has the root of the matter in him. 
Others of our writers who have discovered a willingness to imi- 
tate the worst faults of the worst English schools, have recently 
made a little improvement, and bid fair to write in future with 
some regard to independence, or at least better models. Still new 
aspirants appear, who display an equal contempt for the rules of 
art and the canons of criticism. They shall have their rebuke in 
due season. Criticism must do its duty, and leave the ultimate de- 
cision to the standard of taste—the common sense of mankind. 

Our chief hope of thorough reform in this department of Jitera+ 
ture must depend on the powerful example of our best writers; 
and it is gratifying to observe that these are by no means inac- 
tive. 

Irving has given us three volumes within the year, Kennedy 
two, Miss Sedgewick as many, and though last, by no means least, 
Bird has published no less than six volumes during the same pe- 
riod. Much more than a year was of course consumed in the 
writing of these productions; but the rapidity with which they 
have succeeded each other, is nevertheless a fortunate circum- 
stance at the present time. The influence of such writers on the 
public taste must and will be felt. Bird’s last novel, the title of 
which is placed at the head of this article, has brought him before 
us in a new sphere. From the heroic era he has suddenly come 
down to a recent period; and leaving the romance with its chiv- 
alric personages, and gorgeous'trappings, he puts forth his well 
tried powers in a simple domestic tale, with no other claim to at- 
tention than what is founded in'the intense interest of the story, 
the purity of the style, the verisimilitude of the characters, and the 
graphic fidelity of the descriptions. 

We have left ourselves’ no space for an analysis'of the Work. 
It is sufficient’ to say, that maugre some evident defects, which 
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would seem to be the consequence of haste in a great measure, it 
is worthy on the whole of the writer, whose versatility of powers 
is rendered sufficiently apparent by his success in a new line, so 
totally diverse from that in which he had previously succeeded. 

The admirers of the rich and ornate style of “Calavar” and 
the “ Infidel,” will hardly believe without reading it, that the 
“Hawks of Hawk Hollow” is written in precisely that style 
which has been so appropriately termed the transparent; which is 
ambitious only of presenting ideas and objects with clearness and 
fidelity; which rejects all unnecessary embellishment, and relies 
alone on its earnestness and truth for effect. His success, how- 
ever, in this line, is not to be wondered at. It has been shrewdly 
remarked in relation to elocution, that the man who can read 
Shakspeare can read any thing. It is equally true, that the man 
who can write a first rate historical novel, can hardly fail to suc- 
ceed in any other species of fiction. 

We must confess, however, that we should not regret to see 
our author return to his first love. He has won our hearts so 
completely in the highest line of his art, that, at least for the pre- 
sent, we had rather find him there than in any other. He has 
shown us that he is not confined to one region of the world of 
fiction. He has probably gained a new and distinct class of read- 
ers by once departing from it, and we have sufficient confidence 
in his powers to believe that he would be equally successful in 
any other. 

Still, however, while we would by no means be thought desi- 
rous to dictate to genius which knows best its own powers, we 
must be permitted to indulge our own private preference for the 
chivalric and romantic when it is in competent hands. We love 
to have our imagination elevated by great deeds of noble charac- 
ters. We love to be transported back to the heroic age of ad- 
venture, and to hold converse with the choice and master spirits 
of a stirring age. Sated as we are with the commonplace events 
and characters of our own time, and with the commonplace lite- 
rature, which is their transcript, we are willing to resign ourselves 
with all the simplicity and freshness of boyhood, to a well told tale 
of ancient chivalry. 

A few extracts from the Hawks of Hawk Hollow, will sufficient- 
ly confirm the truth of our remarks as to its general character ; 
and with these we must take leave of the author. 

The following description is a gem in its way. 


“Into this dell they made their way, following the brook, until it fell into a 
farger streamlet, which was indeed no other than Hawk-Hollow Run, so often men- 
tioned before. Its banks were strown with huge masses of rock, gray and mossy, 
through which the waters, swollen by late rains, rushed with impetuous speed, and 
sometimes with great noise and fury, while its murmurs were rendered yet more 
impressively sonorous by the hollow reverberations of the forest. Proceeding far- 
ther, the woods, which now invested the hills on either bank, and the rocks, assumed 
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a sterner character of wildness and grandeur. Hemlocks, and other gloomy trees, 
with here a rugged maple, or ghostly beech, and there a gibbous oak, springing 
from interstices of the rocks, seemed, with their knotted and contorted roots, to 
bind the fragments together ; while their thick and arched boughs flung over these 
ruins of nature a chilly and everlasting gloom. Aloft, on the hill, the grape-vine 
swung its massy locks from the oak, and, in the lower depths of the ravine, for such 
it was, the swamp-honey-suckle shook its fragrant clusters, and green dodders rose 
on the stusnp of the decaying birch. When their path had conducted the fair wan- 
derers beyond the immediate vicinity of the falls and rapids, these exchanged their 
murmurs for other sounds not less agreeable. The chattering of jays, the lonely- 
sounding whistle of the wood-robin, the cry of a startled dove, and now and then 
the sudden whir of a pheasant, starting from his lair under a fallen trunk, and 
bustling noisily out of sight—the small uproar of young rabbits, bouncing out of a 
brier or a bush of ferns, and galloping away up the hill,—the dropping of half-eaten 
nuts from the paw of the retreating squirrel, and a dozen other such noises as invade 
the solitude of the forest, here added a double loneliness and charm to a scene long 
since a favourite with the maidens.” 


The following extract, containing a description of the pursuit 
and escape of Oran Gilbert, will not suffer by comparison with 
the favourite passages of Scott and Cooper in the same line. 


“This was enough for the pursuers, whose numbers had been increased by vo- 
lunteers along the way; and they instantly resumed the road, though with no great 
hope of coming up with the fugitive, who had foiled them so many times already. 
They knew, however, that the land was full of parties still in search of him, none 
of which had perhaps been so close upon his track as themselves. They were also 
inspired by a discovery that was made when they came to examine the marks of his 
horse’s feet in the moist earth bordering the runlet in the oak-yard, and this was, 
that the animal had cast a shoe; for which reason, they supposed, the rider would 
be soon compelled to abandon him, and seek shelter in some fast place among the 
woods, where he might be surrounded, and perhaps taken alive. They rode on there- 
fore with new spirit, and coming at an early hour in the morning upon the river 
bank, led by the tracks of his horse, which did not seem once to have left the 
road, they descried him, or at least a horseman they supposed to be him, riding 
along the bluff, at a slow gait, indicative of the daring or recklessness of his cha- 
racter. 

“He rode a black horse, apparently of great native strength and spirit; but, it 
was now obvious, the animal had been of late taxed severely, and beyond his 
powers; for which reason, it was not doubted, the fugitive could be overtaken, be- 
fore he reached the mountain, which was still distant three or four miles, The party 
proclaimed their discovery and their hopes, by setting up a great shout. At this, to 
their surprise, the refugee checked his wearied steed, and turned round, as if for 
the purpose of making battle,—a display of audacity and resolution that went far 
to cool the ardour of many who had been, a moment before, the bravest of the whole 
party. They saw him fling the rifle he carried into the hollow of his left arm, and 
then, with his right hand, remove from his visage the long locks of black hair that 
had, a moment before, swung wildly in the wind; and they fancied they beheld, 
even at the distance which separated them from him, a smile writhing over his 
pallid features, like that of the panther at bay. 

“Well done, old Oran the ’Awk!’ cried one of the party, taking a long rifle 
from his shoulder, and advancing to the head of the others, who had come to an 
universal halt. He was a man of middle age, with a face as bleak and weather-worn 
as the rocks at the river’s edge, tall and gaunt of frame, but sinewy, and of a cer- 
tain bully-like look about the fists and eyes, that showed him to be no inconsidera- 
ble man in his degree. ‘ Well done, old Oran the ’Awk"’ he cried ; ‘I up’old you to 
be game, chock-full; and so, if you’re for a pull ag’in’ current, why, I’m clear for 
showing fair play. So men, just ‘old by, like honest fellers; and, my logs ’gin his, 
T’ll show him what long shots is; for he and me was good friends of old.’ 

“Go it, Dan Potts, the rafisman!’ cried several of his companions, handling 
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their own arms, as if to try their virtues at a distance, while others cried out, to 
advance in a body without further delay, but set no example themselves, the ap- 
pearance of the outlaw being uninviting to all save the bold raftsman, who continu- 
ed to move onwards, though slowly and cautiously, as if well aware of the danger 
of a personal contest with one who had been, as he said, his good friend in old 
times. But the refugee, without regarding the challenge of the raftsman, took ad- 
vantage of the hesitation of his companions to change his own plans, and by sud- 
denly turning his horse and spurring off with unexpected speed, he gained a con- 
siderable space before they could recover from their surprise and follow. They 
darted after him, however, with what activity they could; and cheering one another 
with their voices, they rode on at such a pace that, in a few moments, the whole 
party was sweeping betwixt the yawning jaws of the Gap, up the course of which 
he directed his flight. 

“The mountain is here perhaps two thousand feet or more, in elevation. Its 
course is oblique to the river, which itself is bent and twisted out of its path by the 
irregular protrusion and retrogression of cliffs and promontories. The right bank 
of the river, looking to the east, is fenced by a dizzy and inaccessible wall of crags; 
while the mountain on the other side, presenting a similar wall to the south, dips 
down, westward, to the water, in an angle more practicable to human daring, though 
the whole declivity is covered over with loose rocks, the remnants of some stony 
avalanche, tumbled from pinnacles above by the same convulsion that thrust the 
mountain from the bowels of the earth, or shivered it, already uprisen, asunder. A 
few withered hemlocks are here and there seen springing from between these dis- 
jointed fragments, which are, in other places, veiled by patches of flowering-rasp- 
berry, alder, and other shrubs; though, in general, the eye reposes on rocks entirely 
bald and naked, or, at best, tufted with mosses, lichens, and ferns. It presents a 
scene of dreary sterility and gloom; but its savage wildness can be only appreciated 
by those who clamber up to its summit over those loose and ever-precarious rocks, 
which afford the only footing. 

“Into the gorge bounded by these frowning limits the refugee was seen to urge 
his steed; when suddenly, to the amazement of the pursuers, he turned from the 
road, dashed through a wall of rosebays that hedged it in, and the next moment 
plunged into the river, swimming his horse right towards the opposite mountain. 
The cause of this extraordinary step was soon perceived; for the next instant a 
troop of horse in the continental uniform, came dashing down the Gap, uttering a 
wild hurrah, that made the rocks ring. It was one of the many parties of military 
by whom all the passes of the county were guarded ; and it seemed the fugitive had 
rushed almost amongst them, before he discovered their presence. Nothing remained 
for him, thus checked in front, and retreat cut off behind, but to fling himself into 
the river, and seek refuge among the dens of the eastern mountain; and this he at- 
tempted, though the chances were ten to one that he should be shot from his horse, 
before he reached the opposite bank. In fact, he had scarce swum beyond the mid- 
dle of the stream, before the two parties rushed to the water’s edge and let fly a 
volley, which, had it not been fired almost altogether from pistols, must have brought 
his flight to a bloody close. The water was seen bubbling around him, as the bullets 
pattered like rain-drops over its surface; but he still swam on, as if unhurt, and 
some dozen or more of the boldest riders present spurred their horses into the river 
to follow. 

«“ «Well done, old Oran the ’Awk! cried Dan Potts, waving over his head the 
long rifle he had not thought fit yet to discharge ; ‘it’s ag’in my conscience to shoot 
an old friend in the back, ’specially when there’s no tree to cover him,’ 

“ «Bang away, Dan Potts,’ cried others ; ‘ shoot, for the honour of the county.’ 

“+The county de d——d,’ said Dan Potts; ‘I shoots from my own raft” And 
with that, he raised his weapon, and taking deadly aim right betwixt the refugee’s 
shoulders, drew the trigger. But at that moment, the horse, which had until now 
breasted his way gallantly through the deep water, flung himself aloft in terror or 
in agony, and rolling backwards, plunged his rider into the water, so that he escap- 
ed the shot entirely, as perhaps the animal did also, though that could never be 
known with certainfy. 


“*JT swog! and may I wreck my next raft on the Foul Rift, if I didn’t!’ said 
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Dan Potts, ‘ but I hit the ’oss on the ’ead, and cuss the bit of his master! Never- 
somever, I'll try for a spell ag’in, and the next’ll be a right-down rusty !’ 

“With these words he spurred his horse into the river, with which his employ- 
ment as a raftsman had doubtless made him familiar; for, whether it proceeded 
from this cireumstance, or some other advantage he possessed over the others, he 
was soon at the head of the swimmers, and leading the pursuit. 

“In the meanwhile, Oran Gilbert was seen to spring erect on his horse’s back ; 
but the animal never raised his head again from the water, and Oran, abandoning 
him entirely, trusted to his own courage and strength of arm to reach the rocks 
that were now close at hand. In this attempt he succeeded. He was seen to issue 
from the water, and aim his rifle, which he still retained, at the advancing Potts. 

“ «Try it ag’in, old ’Awk!’ roared Dan, as he saw the imperfect flash expire, 
without being followed by any explosion; ‘try it ag’in, old boy; or out knife and 
be ready !’ 

a The only answer the tery deigned the bravado was, to fling his now unservice- 
able and burdensome piece into the river, and then rush up the mountain with all 
his speed. He was soon lost sight of among the rocks and bushes ; a piece of good 
fortune which he owed to a simple expedient. As he clambered up, he took care 
to spurn from its lodgment every stone that shook under his foot, which rolling 
down the declivity, became a source of extreme confusion and peril to the pursuers, 
(as such are indeed yet to the laggards in a mere party of pleasure,) who were 
thus forced to loiter in the ascent, after having previously lost some time in secur- 
ing their horses at the bottom of the hill, until there remained little hopes of over- 
taking him. The raftsman was the only individual who, in this conjuncture, was 
able to proceed with any spirit. He pressed upward, dodging the descending rocks 
with infinite address and agility, and was soon lost sight of; until, finally, even his 
voice, with which he continued to cheer the others, was no longer heard. 

“The mountain was, however, climbed at last; but the refugee had vanished. 
The only practicable path conducts you to the summit of the hill along the edge 
of the southern precipices; and the last step is from a shelf that overhangs the 
wooded abyss below, whence, peeping over the brink of the cliffs at their most tre- 
mendous height, the eye looks over many a league of blue hill and misty hollow, 
of living wood and winding river,—a scene whose ioveliness is made more impres- 
sive by contrast with the savage desolation that reigns around the point of view. 
A broad table of stone, shelving downwards, and in part overhanging the abyss, 
lies like a parapet upon the extreme brink of the precipice; and it is from this, 
lying upon his breast, clinging with foot and hand to its crevices and the stunted 
bushes that grow upon its surface, and advancing his head beyond the naked verge, 
that the adventurous spectator looks down into the dizzy gulf below,—if he have 
indeed the courage to look. 

“ Upon this platform the raftsman was found reposing, his elbows resting upon 
the parapet stone, and his countenance ag wonder mingled with perplexity. 
Upon being asked what had become of the fugitive, he pointed to certain marks of 
fresh blood that lay on the stones where he stood, hard-by the parapet, which was 
itself dabbled with blood; and, in addition, the black lichens with which it was 
overgrown, were torn up, as by the struggles of some human being sliding down 
its inclined surface towards the horrible abyss beneath ; and a shrub springing from 
the verge, was snapped off, as if broken by a human hand. 

“+T once,’ said the raftsman, ‘ chased a two-year buck off this here very rock ; 
and I reckon, you may see some of his bones among the bushes below. I was 
hunting with Onn Gilbert; we were boys together ; and, I remember, he said, ‘ It 
was a brave jump for a hard-pushed beast, and a wise one, too.’ Now let any man 
run his nose over the rock’s edge, and tell me what he sees swinging to a bush some 
fifty or sixty fathoms below ; for, to my eyes, it has much the leok of a green hunt- 
ing shitt, or a big rag of it. ‘There’s a stream of blood running up along the rocks, 
and here’s the ending of it. There was some old wound bursting out on him afresh, 
and, to my thought, the man was not able to run further; and so he remembered 
the deer, and took a jump;—and I must say, it was a brave fancy of his, and a wise 
one too.’ 

“To this conjecture confirmation was given, when one of the party, having peer- 
ed over the rock, declared that he saw the flutter of some garment, hanging on a 
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bush many a weary foot below. The stones were hunted over again; a track of 
blood was plainly distinguished, and had been remarked before, staining the rocks 
for some distance below: and on this platform it ended. The closest search could 
not detect any mark to show that tue fugitive had proceeded a step further ; it was 
believed at once, that, having reached this spot, and found himself incapable of 
proceeding further, the pursuers, headed by Potts, pressing him close, he had thrown 
himself from the rocks, preferring a death in keeping with his savage career, to 
falling alive into the hands of his foes. There was no other way to account for his 
disappearance, the presence of blood on the parapet, and the wave of the garment 
below ; and, indeed, a second, and then a third person, looking down, they swore 
they could see, among the bushes at the bottom of the cliffs, something that looked 
like a human form, as they doubted not it was. It was accordingly resolved to de- 
scend the mountain without delay, which, after uttering a loud shout of triumph, 
they did, with the single exception of the raftsman; who, declaring himself over- 
come with fatigue, sat down upon a stone on the platform to rest, and was soon lost 
sight of by the others. As the last man left the shelf, he beckoned to him with his 
hand, nodded his head, and took other means to arrest his attention; but these being 
disregarded, or perhaps unperceived, he ceased his signals, and muttered half to 
himself, half aloud,— 

“ * Well done, ‘Tom Wolf; you’re no fox, and a man must ha’ said, ‘ Fifty gui- 
neas !’ aloud, to fetch you. But I was a fool to think on’t; no ’alves and no quar- 
ters, is my cry; and a man mought as well take the money and the credit into his 
own hands, without sharing; for, I reckon, the creatur’s clean done up, and can 
make no more fight than a ’possum. Neversomever, there’s no varmint of the woods 
or water can stand by him for a trick; and so we’ll look sharp, Dan Potts, and see 
what'll come out of it. I reckon I shall make them ’ere fellers stare! They say, 
the governor has offered five hundred dollars for him, hard money, dead or alive. 
Five hundred dollars isn’t to be made, every day, a-rafting. There’s a big hole under 
that stone; and, I remember, he boasted he had been down in it afore; which was 
like enough, for he was always a ventur’ing devil.’ 

“Tt may be gathered from these expressions what cause had prevented the rafts- 
man leaving the shelf with his companions. Immediately beneath the projecting 
portion of the table-rock, so often mentioned, there is a cavity or niche in the face 
of the cliff, visible, on a clear day, even from the foot of the mountain, and inac- 
cessible from the top only because there are few men in the world of sufficient nerve 
to attempt reaching it, by climbing over the face of the cliff—an exploit the very 
thought of which is appalling. It occurred to the ancient comrade of the refugee, 
that the latter, persuaded he must be captured, unless he could throw his pursuers 
off the scent, or delay the chase for a time, might have bethought him of the strata- 
gem of causing them to believe he had thrown himself from the rocks, while, all 
the time, he was lying snugly and safely ia the cavity beneath the shelving rock, 
from which he might be expected to sally out, the moment the pursuers had de- 
scended. This was rather a conceit in the raftsman’s mind than a positive suspi- 
cion ; but it was sufficient to impel him upon a new course of action, a main incen- 
tive to which was the prospect it seemed to open to him of securing the rewards 
that had been offered for the apprehension of the noted outlaw. 

“He sat down therefore upon a stone opposite to the parapet, and scarce twenty 
feet from it, holding his rifle ready cocked upon his knee, his knife loosened in the 
sheath, and his little hunting-axe lying at his feet; and he sat thus without fear, 
knowing that, even if the refugee were armed and in the pride of his strength and 
daring, he could not ascend to the shelf, without being entirely at his mercy. He 
sat in silence, expecting each moment to see the fierce eyes of the outcast peering 
over the rock, or to hear the rattling of stones along the face of the cliff, denoting 
that he had left his hiding-place, and was beginning to ascend. He sat watching, 
however, a long time in vain ;—and was beginning to believe that his suspicion was 
groundless, and that the desperate Oran had in truth leaped from the cliff, when, 
suddenly there rose beyond the verge of the rock the apparition of a human head, 
but so spectral, so pale, so ghastly with blood, and so wildly unnatural of expression, 
that he was seized with a sudden fear, and beheld the whole body succeed it, and 
the refugee himself (for it was he) stand erect upon the parapet, before he could 
raise his piece, and charge him to surrender. 
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“*T have you, Oran, old friend!’ he said, at last ; ‘so down knife, and take quar- 
ter. If you move foot or hand, I'll fire upon you.’ 

“The outlaw heard his voice, and beheld the threatening weapon, without any 
manifestation of surprise. He bent his eyes upon him with a stare that curdled the 
raftsman’s blood. ‘Fire! he said, and laughed; and then suddenly drawing the 
knife he had taken from Elsie’s cottage, he made a fierce spring from the rock right 
against the uplifted rifle. The attack was so unexpected and energetic that Potts 
had scarce time to pull the trigger, before the tory lighted on the shelf at his feet. 
He drew it, however, with the certainty that the next moment the assailant would 
be lying dead at his foot—he drew it, and not even a flash burst from the treacherous 
powder ; it snapped in his hands; and before he could exchange it for another wea- 
pon, nay, before he could even draw his knife, he found the blade of his opponent 
glimmering at his breast. He caught at his wrist, the only expedient that saved 
him from a mortal thrust: and being of great nerve, he strove, at the same time, 
to hurl the tory upon the rock. But great as was his strength, and feeble as he had 
supposed the powers of Oran to be, the attempt was foiled, and he began in his 
heart to curse the covetousness, that had deprived him of a helper, in such a time 
of need. As he caught the wrist of Oran in his left hand, he sought, with the other, 
to snatch his own knife from the sheath; but the motion was anticipated, and his 
own right hand grasped in Oran’s left; so that the two stood for an instant facing 
one another, entangled, as it might be said, like two wild bucks, that have, at the 
first blow, interlocked their antlers together, and thus remain glaring at each other, 
waging battle only with their eyes. In that instant, the raftsman beheld enough 
to make him repent the temerity with which he had sought to bring the refugee to 
bay. Instead of being weakened by loss of blood, or exhausted by the toil of as- 
cending the mountain, it seemed as if he was suddenly imbued with new strength, 
as well as additional fury, by the mere presence of a » he and there was that in his 
countenance, which expressed, along with a native love of conflict, the malignant 
ferocity of a maniac. Indeed, his appearance was so fearful, and his ability to re- 
sist to the uttermost so manifest, that the raftsman felt strongly moved to call for 
a parley and propose a mutual release ; but the desire came too late. The tory per- 
ceived the fainting of his heart, and laughed: 

“*T never did harm to you or yours, Dan Potts,’ he said; ‘but you shall never 
say somore. You would sell the blood of a dying man—you must first win it.’ 

“ With that, he relaxed his grasp on the raftsman’s right hand, as if for the pur- 
pose of ws him by the throat ; and Potts took instant advantage of the motion, 
to snatch his knife ftom its sheath. The motion was a trick of juggling, such as 
the outlaw had learned among the red associates of his boyhood, and perhaps prac- 
tised in similar encounters before. The next instant, he had thrown the whole 
weight of his body upon the raftsman’s breast, and directing the half-drawn blade 
at the same time with his hand, Potts fell upon the rock, his own weapon buried to 
the handle in his side. 

“*Go!’ shouted the victor, leaping up, and dragging his victim towards a corner 
of the shelf, where no parapet intervened betwixt them and the abyss,—‘to your 
fellow bloodhounds below !—Something in memory of Hyland Gilbert !’ 

“He struck the body with his foot,—it rolled crashing over the slender twigs and 
decaying flakes of stone on the brink of the precipice, and then disappeared, with 
not a sound to indicate its fall upon the shivered rocks below. The next moment, 
the victor ran from the platform, and was buried among the forests that darken the 
long and desolate summit of the ridge.” 
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Art. IX.—Report of Wittiam Crawrorp, Esq. on the Peniten- 
tiaries of the United States, addressed to his Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Presented by his 
Majesty’s command. Ordered to be printed, 13th March, 1835. 


Amone the improvements of the last and the present age, are 
to be reckoned the advances which have been made in Prison 
Discipline. Before the time of Howard, this subject, now deemed 
so important, had attracted little attention in Kurope, except in 
the states of Holland and Italy. In England, whose social refine- 
ments were distinguished among the polite nations of the conti- 
nent, no sensibility was excited towards the convict, nor was any 
consequence attached to the mode of his treatment. He was not 
only left to pine in filth, and want, and misery, the extent of which 
itis now difficult to conceive, but his moral nature was exposed to 
every variety of injury. The want of beds and necessary ali- 
ment, constituted but a part of his physical sufferings. Cleanli- 
ness was so little attended to, that diseases were engendered of a 
character as virulent and destructive as the plague. Howard 
gives his testimony to the fact, from personal observation, during 
the years 1773-4 and 5, that the havoc produced in England by 
the Gaol-fever, greatly exceeded that of even public executions. 
We can form but an imperfect conception of its destructive agen- 
cy, in comparison with these, even if we consider the cruel aspect 
of the British code at that period, and the inexorable spirit in 
which it was administered. It is true, according to Sir Stephen 
Theodore Janssen’s table of malefactors, ending in 1772, the start- 
ling number of six hundred and seventy-eight executions occurred 
in the district of London alone, during the twenty-three preced- 
ing years. But no calculations short of the deplorable events 
which this disorder produced, can give an adequate idea of its 
desolating influences. Friends and relatives who visited the pri- 
sons, carried the infection to their families, who, with themselves, 
became its mortal victims. ‘The Courts of judicature were not 
exempt from the pestilential poison. On one occasion at Oxford, 
it is related, that owing to the presence of certain prisoners in 
Court, the Chief Baron upon the Bench, the Sheriff and about 
three hundred more, who were assembled, became diseased and 
expired within the space of forty hours. Lord Bacon informs 
us, that in his time, they had twice or thrice experienced the 
noxious effects of this alarming distemper, when alike “the judges 
that sat upon the jail, and numbers of those who attended the busi- 
ness, or were present, sickened and died.” It may be readily 
imagined, when the mortality was so certain and unsparing be- 
yond the limits of the prison, how fell and shocking this formida- 
ble agent must have been within! Howard might well say, in 
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adverting to the confinement of mere insolvents with felons in 
these deadly receptacles, that the frequent sentence pronounced 
by the creditor against his unfortunate debtor, to rot in gaol, was 
full of emphatical meaning. 

But it was not the mere physical miseries of his lot which filled 
the cup of the prisoner’s hopelessness and degradation. It was 
the unrestrained and licentious assemblage of the old offender 
with the young delinquent, the male with the female, the debtor 
with the felon, and all in a state of perfect and lawless idleness. 
The pernicious effects of this system are so well portrayed by the 
benevolent man already quoted, through whose instrumentality it 
was partially altered and improved, that we cannot do better than 
to give the description in his own words. 


* The general prevalence,” says Howard in his State of Prisons in Europe, “ and 
spread of wickedness in prisons, and abroad by the discharged prisoners, will now 
be as easily accounted for, as the propagation of disease. It is often said, ‘ A pri- 
son pays no debts;’ I am sure it may be added, that a prison mends no morals. 
Sir John Fielding observes, that ‘a criminal discharged, generally by the next 
sessions, after the execution of his comrades, becomes the head of a gang of his 
own raising :’ improved, no doubt, in skill by the company he kept in gaol. And 
petty offenders who are committed to Bridewell for a year or two, and spend that 
time, not in hard labour, but in idleness and wicked company, or are sent for that 
time to county gaols, generally grow desperate, and come out fitted for the per- 
petration of any villany. Half the robberies committed in and about London, are 
planned in the prisons, by that dreadful assemblage of criminals, and the number 
of idle people who visit them. How contrary this to the intention of our laws with 
regard to petty offenders ; which certainly is to correct and reform them! Instead 
of which, their confinement doth notoriously promote and increase the very vices it 
was designed to suppress. Multitudes of young creatures, committed for some 
trifling offence, are totally ruined there. I make no scruple to affirm, that if it 
were the wish and aim of magistrates to effect the destruction, present and future, 
of young delinquents, they could not devise a more effectual method than to confine 
them so long in our prisons, those seats and seminaries, (as they have very pro- 
perly been called,) of idleness and every vice.—Shall these irregularities, the sources 
of misery, disease, and wickedness, be endured in a nation celebrated for good 
sense and humanity?” 


The public sensibilities were for a long time proof against ap- 
peals, but it was by representations, en as the foregoing, that 
they at length experienced an awakening impulse. It was not 
alone the honour of the country that was concerned, it was not 
alone its humanity towards the afflicted, but it was the cause of 
national justice, both to individuals and itself, that demanded legis- 
lative interference. Acts of Parliament were made, and prisons 
erected wy plans more consonant to humanity and national 
oil he County prison of Gloucester, and the Penitentiary at 
Milbank, attest the salutary efforts of a few benevolent individu- 
als intent upon the promotion of great national benefits. But not- 
withstanding the Act of 19 Geo. 3. which proclaimed the ele- 
ments of a Sal system, and that of 4 Geo. 4., called the Gaol 
Act, for the reformation of County prisons, neither the great Peni- 
tentiary for the Kingdom, nor far, far less the County gaols, have 
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arrived at that perfection which the good and wise men of a 
former day hoped, and the genius of the present day requires. 

It is only necessary to look at the political condition of Great 
Britain, to be convinced how much of support against a raging 
popular storm, sweeping the whole extent of her dominions, she 
will need from the moral attainments of her people. It is only 
necessary to glance at the reports upon pauperism in England, 
and more recently in Ireland, to be convinced of a state of socie- 
ty which must invoke, for its preservation, all the correctives of 
a wise retributive system. Whatever may be the moral elements 
of the age, strictly understood, the direction of its genius is for 
freedom. An education suited to the meridian of free institu- 
tions, must not only be of the mind, but of the heart. It must not 
only inform, but it must improve. It must amend the corruptions 
of the aged, as well as protect the young from crime. It must 
mould all legal penalties into its own likeness, or rather summon 
them as its instruments. It must, so to speak, cheat the sanction 
of the law of the character of an avenger, which it has for so 
many ages sustained, into an auxiliary in the great work of moral 
reformation. 

How far the tendencies of Europe, at the present day, may have 
been influenced by the example and sentiments of this country, 
we have neither the room nor the inclination to examine. But if 
the political maxims of the new world have, indeed, struck deep 
and taken root in the hard and fallow ground of the old, in de- 
spite of the weeding labours of her prominent husbandmen, surely 
we may hope that those other productions of our soil, which give 
to the former all their vigorous health and sanative properties, 
shall be transplanted and bloom with equal luxuriance. It was, 
we may assume, to cultivate these, that we are indebted for the 
visit of Mr. Crawford, and as a consequence thereof, a report upon 
our prisons and penitentiaries, including much important and valua- 
ble information upon the penal codes and school systems prevail- 
ing in the different states of the confederacy. 

The new world, it would seem, is to become the great semina- 
ry of the old. Whatever light was brought from thence, in the- 
settlement of this country, and whatever additional sparks still 
reach us from the European crater, are reflected back with the 
accession of a tempered, but more generous radiance. France, 
England, and Prussia, have already shown a willingness to listen 
to the accents of their progeny. The deputation of the French 
Commissioners was the signal for others that have followed. As 
we have already paid due honour to the labours of these gentle- 
men, and as Dr. Julius has not yet favoured us with the result of 
his inquiries, the Report of the Bnglish Commissioner, now before 


us, claims the respect of an undivided notice. 
The merits of this Report are the perspicuity of its style and its 
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pen statistical accuracy. It bears strong internal evidence of 
abour, and shows its author to be a pains-taking, and very earnest 
inquirer. Its opinions manifest clearness and correctness of think- 
ing, except in relation to England; and if without philosophy or ge- 
neral learning, it is, nevertheless, in its whole scope, eminently prac- 
tical. Hume asserts in his History of England, that islanders are pre- 
judiced against all that lies beyond the precincts of their insular situ- 
ation. This sounds more like a specious paradox than an acknow- 
ledged and established truth, and yet, we opine, that some reasons 
might be adduced in favour of its plansibility. In relation to the 
English Commissioner, this sectional prejudice, this narrow and 
exclusive partiality, betrays itself in a variety of forms. Sometimes 
it exhibits itself in his guarded mode of stating a fact, or giving a 
narrative. Sometimes in his desire to abate from an admitted im- 
rovement, by denying to its origin the merit of a virtuous motive. 
n short, whenever abstract opinion, separated from his “ native 
land,” is concerned, the Report may with safety be consulted; but 
whenever comparisons may be instituted, or national collision in 
any form apprehended, his mental equilibrium is lost or impaired, 
his moral nerves seem to be jarred and disturbed. He seems to 
have been afraid, lest by any liberality of concession, he might 
dim the bright glory of En land, as the most transcendant country 
on the face of the earth. He seems solicitious that her juridical 
and penitentiary scheme, the deficiencies of which are avowed in 
his own appointment, should be considered as exempt from all 
disrepute. e have the singular spectacle of a man, visiting a 
foreign country, the superiority of whose criminal institutions are 
confessed, and for the purpose of remedying well known defects 
in those of his own, discovering not only that the institutions which 
he has come to visit, are lamentably defective, but that the sys- 
tem pursued at home is of surpassing, unrivalled excellence. If 
what the author has presented to his government as a Report, had 
appeared under another title, we should designate it as a clever 
attempt to underrate American philanthropy, and a plausible ex- 
hibition, by way of contrast, of the benevolent sensibilities of the 
English nation. 
bundant pains doubtless have been taken to prove that 
British beneficence has been sagacious, alert and untiring, and 
that the British penitentiary system, as a consequence, possess- 
es the merit of originality, and most other merits beside. No 
circumstance is too unimportant to be noticed and amplified, 
if it may by possibility exalt or depress the reputation of benevo- 
lent and judicious England. For example, the individual and 
mora] worth of the men who fill the important station of keeper 
to our prisons, was in an official Report on the peculiarities 
of our system, a proper subject of remark or indication. But this 
intelligence is no where communicated, except in relation to Sa- 
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muel R. Wood, the Warden of the Eastern Penitentiary, whose fit- 
ness for the office he holds, respectability of character, and en- 
lightened zeal, receive a warm and adequate tribute. An admis- 
sion of the general fact has no where been made, except by innu- 
endo, and accompanied by detracting observations in regard to 
the mode of appointment, for the purpose of elevating the English 
dignitaries of the same class. “It has been stated,” says Mr. 
Crawford, “ in more than one publication, that the office of Keep- 
er of an American penitentiary is held by persons higher in rank 
than those who occupy similar situations in other countries. If 
this observation be intended to imply that such officers are superior 
in character, talents, and acquirements, to those of other nations, 
I think it but right to say that this remark does not apply to Eng- 
land. On the appointment of a prison governor in foatand, the 
qualifications of the respective candidates are subjected to the 
scrutinizing investigation of a large body of disinterested and in- 
dependent magistrates, in whom the election rests. This is not 
the practice in the United States,” &c. Now, we would not de- 
rogate from the character of the governor of Newgate, nor the 
governors of some of the other great prisons of the United King- 
dom. ‘They may be men of note, talents, and worth; but is not 
the office of governor for the most part a sinecure, or has he more 
than a mere nominal connexion with the prison? Why did not 
Mr. Crawford tell us of the characters, talents, and acquirements 
of the governors generally, and of all the real keepers, those to 
whom the inmates are actually confided? These are the persons 
with whom he should have brought us acquainted, and if they be 
men equal in general qualifications to those who superintend the 
prisons of this country, the information is new, and should not 
have been withheld. But aware of the reverse, he has hesitated, 
from a false notion of national pride, to discharge an imperative 
official duty. He has omitted to seize the golden opportunity of 
exposing the many errors and accumulated mischiefs which flow 
from the incompetency of under-keepers, and of holding out our 
superior care, in this respect, to the cognizance and imitation of 
his constituents. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the real character of some of 
these superintendents of the gaols of England, we may refer our 
readers, in multis aliis, to the evidence taken before a Select 
Committee of Parliament, and contained in their Report made 
on the 12th of July, 1829. The opinions of men altogether un- 
worthy, coarse, and uneducated, will be found there seriously 
recorded, upon the nice and delicate question of the reformatory 
effects of solitude. The Report of another Select Committee on 
the state of the penitentiary at Milbank, communicated to the 
House of Commons in the year 1823, manifests in the plainest 
language, that the appointment of a man of “ education and supe- 
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rior condition,” as the head of a prison, had been at least unusual, 
if not altogether unknown. The Committee say, “ Among the 
improvements lately adopted, your Committee think it not the least 
important, that it has been thought proper, to place at the head 
of the establishment in the prison, as governor, a person of edu- 
cation and superior condition in life; and they are of opinion, 
that this office should always, in future, be held by a person of that 
description.” Report on Milbank for 1823, p. 4.—The only 
mode of reconciling the assertion of Mr. Crawford, even in re- 
lation to governors, with the official attestation of these Reports, 
is to suppose that English particularité upon this subject is of 
recent date, and that the partial improvements then suggested 
for Milbank, have since been carried into more general practice. 
But in regard to the real keepers of the prisons,—those to whom 
the custody of the convict is actually committed, those with whom 
he comes into contact and maintains a daily intercourse—we have 
the best.authority for believing that in condition, both moral and 
intellectual, they are unsuited to the solemn responsibilities of such 
a station. 

Not exactly akin to this, but tending to elucidate the fondness 
of our author for balancing the possession of one excellency with 
an opposite blemish, is his remark, that more injury results from 
the County prisons of America, than benefit from her penitentia- 
ries. This indeed may be true, but, we presume, even the Com- 
missioner himself, would admit its applicability to the prisons of 
England. The moral evils which mv has inflicted upon herself 
by the toleration of existing abuses in her prison management, are 
incalculable; and penetrated with this truth, he should have can- 
didly informed his government that their bad prisons were at once 
highly disgraceful and deeply detrimental; that while the good 
prisons of the Kingdom were the means of reforming a few, the 
vicious practices connived at in others, spread corruption and 
contamination over the many. 

We shall not turn to the County gaols, as they existed in Eng- 
land, prior to the time of otek It will be enough to say that 
although the disclosures and criticisms of this philanthropist led 
to some alterations in the original picture, and that the gaol sys- 
tem underwent the process of retouching in 1819, yet its expres- 
sion and lineaments have been preserved so as still to present a 
shocking and repulsive visage. The Commissioner himself in- 
forms us, that of the one hundred and seven County prisons in 
England and Wales, sixteen only are gaols, and of these, but seven 
admit of any regular employment. The provisions of the Gaol Act, 
passed in 1819, in regard to separation between the convicted 
and untried, and the means of restraint upon ail, are constantly 
infringed. To these are added, in many cases, the miseries of 
a bread diet, restricted in quantity, and the cruelty of retaining 
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lunatics in confinement, after they have been acquitted of the im- 
puted offences on the ground of insanity. Of the separate pri- 
sons belonging to corporate and other jurisdictions, which amount 
to one hundred and sixty in number, sixty-seven have no rules 
prescribed for their government and discipline ; in many the regu- 
lations intended by the amended act, 4 Geo. 4, are violated or 
neglected ; in ninety-five, there is not a sufficient number of sleep- 
ing cells; in seven there is no allowance of food at all; in most 
no occupation whatever is pursued; in the greater number the 
sick languish for want of an infirmary; and in many there is no 
effectual separation of the sexes. We shall not fatigue and shock 
the reader by referring to the local prisons of Scotland and Ire- 
land, the condition of which is truly lamentable and deplorable. 
It would naturally be supposed that Mr. Crawford, accustomed 
to the sight of such receptacles, and to the superlative depravity 
which they display, would see and represent our County gaols as 
rather eligible places of incarceration. But no, not contented 
with the strong censure implied in the remark which we have 
quoted, he does not hesitate to affirm, that he has “ visited many 
miserable places of confinement, but seldom, if ever, witnessed 
such a combination of wretchedness and depravity, as is to be 
found in some of the county gaols and town prisons of the United 
States.” Bad, as it must be acknowledged, are some of these 
local prisons, in some of the States, especially in the newly set- 
tled and thinly populated neighbourhoods of the west and south, a 
simple perusal of the Commissioner’s Report will convict him of 
having witnessed greater refinement of distress, more multiform 
and disgusting wickedness, in the loathsome prisons of the most 
densely populated and oldest districts of his own country. 

But when in connexion with this averment, he asserts that the 
popularity of penitentiaries in the United States, springs from no 
higher sentiment than a desire to rid the community of the burthen 
of supporting criminals, he manifests a plain intention either to 
deny to us the possession of any thing laudable, or to refer its 
adoption to a base and grovelling motive. 


“ The profitable labours ” says he, “ of the prisoners, is in fact the popular feature 
in the management of the American penitentiaries ; and I am inclined to think 
that the great desire which exists, to rid the community of the burthen of support- 
ing criminals, has occasioned in most of the States the establishment of penitentia- 
ries; while throughout the whole country this feeling has evidently given a great 
impulse to the progress of prison discipline. * * * With the exception of 
New England, and Pennsylvania, I have gencrally found that the public approba- 
tion in reference to prisons has been measured not by their permanent effects on 
the moral character of the liberated convict, but by the profits of the establish. 
ment.” 


Pennsylvania and New England will no doubt feel an excep- 
tion which casts so severe an imputation upon their sister states. 
But who were the sublimated spirits of England that gave birth to 
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the memorable enactment of 19 George [II.?. Howard, Blackstone, 
and Eden, were the men who bore upon their shoulders that bur- 
den which the nation at large refused to sustain. These spirits of 
light, rendered more distinguished by the frigid unconcern of their 
countrymen, met, in the progress of this benevolent enterprise, 
every form of difficulty and discouragement. A period of fifteen 
years was afterwards supinely permitted to intervene, between 
the passage of a statute, enacted at their importunity, and the 
practical adoption of its salutary principles. It is even probable, 
that the only prison which England possesses on the plan of the 
statute, would never have been erected, had it not been for the 
persevering energy and accidental residence of Paul in the County 
of Gloucester. Very difficult would it be to account for the change 
in the popular feeling of Great Britain, except by ascribing it to 
the stimulus imparted by subsequent reasoning in regard to the 
pecuniary results of penitentiaries judiciously managed, and the 
lessening of — by their influence upon the habits and 
characters of convicts. The purest and most deserving of man- 
kind are not free from the operation of mixed motives; and Eng- 
land partakes equally with others in this common infirmity. But 
it savours of harshness and injustice, when various causes, some 
venal and some more exalted, may, and probably do operate in 
the production of particular measures, that those motives and in- 
ducements only should be referred to which are the least elevated 
and laudable. 

In the genuine spirit of an English tourist, anxious to interpret 
all appearances which admit of a double construction, into evi- 
dences of social delinquency, rather than to maintain the philo- 
sophical bearing of an English Commissioner, he strives to account 
for the small number of females in the American prisons. Having 
treated of the great proportion of crime which the coloured bears 
to the white population in this country, he thus continues; “ Few 
circumstances connected with this subject impress a visiter more 
forcibly than the small number of females to be found in the peni- 
tentiaries of the United States. In America the white woman fills 
a station superior to that in any other country. « « « * I fear, 
however, that the criminal calendars do not convey a correct idea 
of the extent of crime among the female population; at least I 
have been assured, that from the general sense which exists of the 
value of female services, particularly in those parts of the country 
which have been but recently settled, there prevails a strong in- 
disposition to prosecute, especially if the offender be not a woman 
of colour. Magistrates are also reluctant to commit women,” &c. 
One might suppose, without any great exertion of fancy, that this 
attempted explanation of a fact, arose from the apprehension, that 
if not thus accounted for, it might peradventure interfere with the 
opposite descriptions of certain veracious English travellers. Fe- 
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males, we believe, who commit crime, are treated in this country 
pretty much as they are all over the world. They are, we enter- 
tain no doubt, unceremoniously arrested, and without. absurd or 
squeamish punctilio, convicted and punished. The Commissioner 
might have seen enough in the high estimation in which the pure, 
unsullied female character is held, to convince him that a propor- 
tionate dread of its forfeiture would thence be produced. If female 
deviation or obliquity seldom occur in this country, it only proves, 
that considering the influence of general sentiment and conduct 
upon the feminine character, vice cannot be pervading and utterly 
heartless in the community, nor crime exist in its most depraved 
and incorrigible form. 

Our author plays a peculiar part in discussing the claims to 
originality of the two penitentiary systems prevailing in the United 
States. He refers both to foreign countries, and gratuitously as- 
signs to New York the precedence in prison discipline over Penn- 
sylvania ;—a merit, which the former state, to our knowledge, has 
never asserted. Be that as it may, he has erroneously adopted the 
opinions of several Pennsylvania writers, in ascribing the system 
pursued at Auburn to the Maison de force of the Netherlands. He 
says, “Those who are acquainted with the history and present 
state of prison discipline in Europe, will at once perceive, that the 
plan adopted for the government of the Auburn penitentiary, is 
that which has been, with a few periods of intermission, for many 
years pursused at the Maison de force at Ghent. The descriptions 
given of that celebrated establishment in the works of Mr. Howard 
and Mr. Buxton, strictly apply to the Auburn penitentiary.” There 
is no such wonderful novelty in the regulations of this penitentiary, 
as to oblige any one to seek for its origin in a distant land. The 
mere fact of its general resemblance to the Ghent prison, is not 
evidence of its source. We all know how frequently the same 
course of reflection is pursued between different minds; and similar 
manners and customs prevail in distant and almost incommunica- 
ble regions. Our Rittenhouse believed, and with positive propriety, 
that he was the discoverer of fluxions, since it was the unaided 
production of his own fine intellect. But he found that he was not 
entitled to the honour of a primitive discovery, when afterwards 
informed that this credit had long before been vehemently con- 
tested in Europe, by Leibnitz and Newton. The annals of litera- 
ture and science teem with similar examples. For ourselves, we 
should want some better and less controvertible evidence of pa- 
rentage for any art, system, or sentiment, than its general resem- 
blance to something of an earlier origin. The derivative title of 
the Auburn system, could be maintained with more plausibility, if 
it could be shown that the Maison de force had been visited pre- 
viously to its adoption; that its plan had been displayed or develop- 
ed; or that its mere existence had been known in New York. If 
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the scheme be borrowed from Ghent, the latter, with equal pro- 
bability, owes its origin to the Hospital of St. Michael’s at Rome. 
Of this prison Mr. Crawford seems not to be aware, and yet it had 
its commencement so long ago as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In its management it is identical with the Ghent institu- 
tion, and differs from it only in this, that St. Michael’s is confined 
to juvenile offenders. It enforces silence, possesses separate dor- 
mitories, and teaches trades; and each of the latter is under the 
direction of its appropriate instructor. 

Touching the introduction into New York of the Auburn plan, 
its history, which is soon told, discovers it to be the offspring of 
domestic genius. Long prior to the erection of that penitentiary, 
New York had a state prison at Greenwich, in which, since the 
= 1797, various employments had been constantly and profita- 

ly conducted. The absence of discipline, and the want of sepa- 
ration, suggested the necessity of another prison, and resulted in 
an edifice at Auburn for the western division of the state. This 
prison, from 1816, when it was built, to 1820, when a number of 
separate sleeping cells was erected, had nothing remarkable in 
its internal economy. It was at this latter period that Auburn be- 
gan to assume its present character by a single important varia- 
tion. Trades and employments had been for a long time success- 
fully prosecuted, and in 1820, it received the improvement of se- 
parate dormitories. It only remained to classify the prisoners, at 
trades and in shops, according to the existing mode, to exhibit 
the discipline for which it is now distinguished. From the gradual 
manner in which the improvements were ushered in, each suc- 
cessive step being only a natural advance from that which pre- 
ceded it, and the simplicity of the whole theory itself, it is palpa- 
ble that we are exclusively indebted to New York for its inception 
and maturity. But with great respect for our official visiter, the 
regulations of Ghent and Auburn are variant in two essential par- 
ticulars. Howard describes the Ghent prison as it appeared in 
1784, and Buxton as in 1818. Both these writers concur in re- 
presenting the prevalence there of stricter classification than has 
ever been enforced in the Auburn penitentiary. In addition to this, 
the lash, that great agent of Auburn discipline, is wholly unknown 
at the Maison de force. We therefore arrive at the result, that all 
the credit of the scheme, superior in many of its features, it must 
be admitted, to previous systems, is justly attributable to the acti- 
vity of our sister state. But in rendering this meed of justice to 
New York, we are not without apprehension, that some of her 
worthy philanthropists, would prefer the mercy of our silence. It 
shows that she cannot esconce herself behind a high authority, 
a venerable prototype, for the disgraceful severity of the whip;— 
that the example of as frequent and unfeeling corporal castigation 
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as the punitory page exhibits, has been reserved for a part of the 
United States, and the nineteenth century. 

But an elaborate attempt is made in this Report, to deprive 
Pennsylvania, in which state the other system of penitentiary dis- 
cipline exists, of much of the merit which she has heretofore 
claimed, without dispute, in regard to the unsurpassed excellence 
of her early laws, and the salutary character of her criminal in- 
stitutions. In the two passages which we cite, and these are quoted 
at large, in fairness to Mr. Crawford, it will be perceived that a 
deliberate blow is insidiously aimed at the boasted supremacy of 
the state over her sisters of the Union, less with a view to do jus- 
tice to others, than to display the unrivalled and superlative merits 
of England. 


“The merit of having been the foremost of the states to mitigate the severity of 
the criminal law, belongs to Pennsylvania. This important subject interested the 
legislature so early as in the year 1786, when the penalty of death was abolished 
for the crimes of robbery, burglary, and the offences against nature. The punish- 
ments substituted were, however, of a most defective character, and consisted of 
hard labour, publicly and disgracefully imposed. Ignominy was added to other 
penalties. The heads of the convicts were shaved. They were distinguished by 
a peculiar dress, and secured by iron chains and collars. Thus shackled, they were 
turned into the streets of Philadelphia, where they are described to have conducted 
themselves so riotously as to render it dangerous for the public to approach them. 
At night they returned to their prison, where all descriptions of the male convicts 
were herded together. It was principally owing to the exertions of a highly meri- 
torious society, formed about this period in Philadelphia, that in 1790 the law for 
the public employment of convicts was repealed. In the course of that year, the 
gaol in Walnut street, which had hitherto been used for the confinement of prisoners 
of war, was appropriated to criminals. The sexes were separated, and the convicts 
were employed in various occupations. The preamble to the act for the regulation 
of this prison, attributes the failure of the previous laws for the government of the 
criminals, to the want of restraint within their places of confinement; and a hope 
is expressed, ‘that the addition of unremitted solitude to laborious employment, as 
far as it can be effected, will contribute as much to reform as to deter. To carry 
this object into effect, sixteen separate cells for male, and fourteen for female con- 
victs, were added to the building. The erection of these cells, and the introduction 
of trades, excited, shortly afterwards, considerable attention. Visiters, struck by 
the manufacturing character of the establishment, and the apparent industry of its 
inmates, hastily assumed that the ends of punishment were at once accomplished ; 
and the Walnut street prison, great as were its defects, was pronounced to be a 
model for general imitation. This impression derived strength, from the cireum- 
stance, that shortly after these arrangements had been made, the number of com- 
mitments became lessened; a fact which was unhesitatingly ascribed to the disci- 
pline of the gaol. But what was the nature of that discipline? In the main body 
of the prison, criminals of every shade of guilt were associated; nor could conver- 
sation be restrained while they were at work. The newly erected cells, from which 
it has been inferred that solitary confinement was enforced, were only six feet by 
eight, and eight feet high; they were badly ventilated, and so apres, * arranged 
that the convicts in the adjoining cells could communicate with ease. There was 
no seclusion; and ' have been assured, by those who have carefully investigated 
the subject, that neither labour nor employment of any kind was performed in those 
cells, ‘They were appropriated to the punishment of the refractory only; a state- 
ment which is confirmed by the fact of there being in the floor of each cell an iron 
staple, to which are attached three short chains, for the secure confinement of as 
many convicts; and there is no reason to believe that this penitentiary was, at an 
period of its history, less deserving the censures which its own friends have of late 
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unsparingly bestowed upon it. The progressive advance of population in the state, 
was attended with an increase of crime. The district from which convicts were 
liable to be committed to the penitentiary was extended, until at length it became 
so over-crowded that the free use of the pardoning power was indispensable, in 
order to make room for new commitments. In fact, until the erection of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, in 1829, nearly forty years after the appropriation of the Walnut street 
prison, the State of Pennsylvania could not be said to possess a single place of con- 
finement which had the most ordinary pretensions to excellence. "Phat there was 
a diminution of crime in Philadelphia in the three years immediately following the 
appropriation of the Walnut street penitentiary, cannot be denied ; but this circum- 
stance may be more correctly ascribed to other causes, than to the effect of imprison- 
ment. During the period in question, the country had become comparatively settled, 
and numbers who had for some time after the close of the war been thrown upon the 
public, had found industrious occupations in distant states. The abolition of the de- 
grading practice of employing criminals in the public streets, must also have had a 
sensible effect in improving the morals of the community, if the following testimony 
of a most respectable eye-witness be not greatly over-charged. ‘The directions of the 
law of 1786,’ says an able writer of that day, ‘ were soon found to be productive of 
the greatest evils, and had a very opposite effect from what was contemplated by 
the , aaa of the law. The disorders in society, the robberies, burglaries, breaches 
of prison, alarms in town and country, the drunkenness, profanity, and indecencies 
of the prisoners in the streets, must be in the memory of most. With these disor 
ders the number of the criminals increased to such a degree as to alarm the com- 
munity with fears that it would be impossible to find a place either large or strong 
enough to hold them. The severity of the law, and the disgraceful manner of ex- 
ecuting it, led to a proportionate degree of depravity and insensibility, and every 
spark of morality appeared to be destroyed. ‘The old and hardened offender was 
daily in the practice of begging, and insulting the inhabitants, collecting crowds 
of idle boys, and holding with them the most improper and indecent conversation. 
Thus dis fully treated, and heated with liquor, the prisoners meditated and ex- 
ecuted plans of escape; and when at liberty, their distress, disgrace, and fears, 
prom them to violent acts to satisfy the immediate demands of nature. Their 
oor upon society were well known to be desperate, and to some they proved 
a’ Rg ” 


The other passage to which we have referred, we likewise 
quote in extenso. 


“There never was a greater delusion than the opinion which has for many years 
revailed in agen in favour of the superiority of the criminal institutions of 
ennsylvania. This error has doubtless arisen from confounding the mitigation of 

the penal law, which at an early period honourably distinguished the legislature of 
that state, with improvements in prison discipline, in the progress of which New 
York preceded it, and in which Pennsylvania has been considerably behind Eng- 
land. The assertion has nevertheless been made by writers upon this subject, that 
the solitary imprisonment of criminals originated in Pennsylvania. A mere refer- 
ence to dates will show the fallacy of this opinion ; and also prove, that so far from 
either the suggestion or the example of this practice having first occurred in Penn- 
sylvania, that state has been indebted to England for the po ante e of both. 

“ The first public allusion in Pennsylvania to the solitary confinement of crimi- 
nals, is to be found in an Address issued in 1787 by ‘ The Philadelphia Society for 
Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons.’ Referring to the recent law, which 
sentenced criminals to hard labour, ‘ publicly and disgracefully imposed,’ the com- 
mittee suggest, that as the good intended by the measure had not fully answered, 
‘ punishments by more private, or even solitary labour, would more successfully 
tend to reclaim.’ Eleven years, however, prior to the date of this Address, which, 
it will be observed, emanates from an association of private individuals, and con- 
tains by no means a strong recommendation of solitarv confinement, the statute of 
the 19 George II. c. 74, containing the passage above recited, was enacted by the 
British Parliament. The same sentiments were reiterated in an Act passed six 
years afterwards for the erection of the Penitentiary at Gloucester. This prison 
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contained seventy-one cells strictly solitary, without any means of exchanging com- 
munication, and in which convicts were confined at hard labour. It was opened in 
the early part of 1791, prior, 1 believe, to the erection of the sixteen cells for men, 
and the fourteen cells for women, in the Walnut street prison (which, however, were 
in no respect solitary, and in which no labour was ever performed) ; and it is a fact 
worthy of notice, that at the time, or within a few months of the period, when the 
solitary system at Gloucester was in operation, criminals were actually worked in 
gangs, with iron collars round their necks, and chains upon their persons, in the 
streets of Philadelphia. It is singular to find, that those who ascribe so much ex- 
cellence to the Walnut street prison in its earliest days, and who have seriously desig- 
nated its management the ‘ancient Pennsylvania system,’ should in 1828 have re- 
commended for the government of the Eastern Penitentiary, a plan entirely differ- 
ent from that which it is alleged was enforced in Walnut street prison; namely, 
solitary confinement without labour. In the penal law of 1794, the words ‘peni- 
tentiary houses’ occur, the phrase being evidently borrowed from the Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in England in 1776.” 


It is obvious that Mr. Crawford is not acquainted with the his- 
tory of penal jurisprudence in Pennsylvania, when he speaks of 
the subject of criminal law interesting the legislature “so early as 
the year 1786.” Upwards of a century before, that is in 1682, the 
benevolent Founder blotted from the statute book the punishment 
of death, for every offence but murder. But he not only mitigat- 
ed the sanguinary rigour of the English penalties, but he saw, at 
that early day, the necessity of reform in the prison establishments. 
Indeed one is the necessary precursor of the other. When almost 
every offender is delivered to the executioner, imprisonment becomes 
temporary, and its mode of subordinate importance. But when 
the policy of the law is to preserve and reclaim, not to ruin and 
destroy, then it is that prisons are of the last consequence for the 
protection of the innocent, and the restoration of the guilty. “The 
infliction of death,” says Bradford, in his Inquiry, “ supposes the 
incorrigibility of the criminal.” As an incident therefore to this 
lenient code, Penn judiciously declared in his Great Law, “ that 
all prisons shall be work-houses for felons, thieves, vagrants, and 
loose, abusive, and idle persons,” and that “ gaolers shall not op- 
press their prisoners, and all prisons shall be free, as to room,” 
&c. For the purpose of distinguishing between debtors and fe- 
lons, who, in at ear were not only thrown into the same dis- 
gusting receptacle, but subjected to the same inhuman treatment, 
he made the following provision; “ All prisoners shall have liber- 
ty to provide themselves bedding, food and other necessaries dur- 
ing their imprisonment, except such whose punishment by law 
will not admit of that liberty.” From the year 1682 to the death 
of William Penn, in 1718, this humane system of penalties was in 
operation, and during that memorable period the behests of the 
great lawgiver were obeyed, that prisons should be work-houses 
for criminals. Upon the rescision of this code by the mother 
country, and the substitution of her own vindictive policy in the 
punishment of crime, the regard which had been bestowed upon 
prisons, began visibly to subside. The early feelings on this sub- 
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ject were not revived or exhibited, until the termination of the 
English rule in this country. The year which proclaimed the 
Independence of the Union, was that which witnessed the first 
Constitution of Pennsylvania. The injunction contained in that 
instrument, that “ punishments shall be less sanguinary and more 
proportioned to offences,” was partially complied with, ten years 
after, by the cited act of 1786. Thus, we perceive, that with 
reference to criminal law, the originality of its mitigation be- 
longs to Pennsylvania, who, so far from receiving assistance, was 
directly thwarted and impeded by England; that prisons were 
declared to be, and actually employed as work-houses, long before 
the idea was adopted in the mother country. It is plain too that 
the neglect of prisons between 1718 and 1786, was owing partly 
to the embarrassments of a bloody code, and partly to the convul- 
sions incident to a revolution. The idea of making a prison a 
work-house, did not originate in principles or precedents derived 
from England. Penn’s own bitter experience of the horrors of 
English prisons had excited his sensibility for their hapless in- 
mates; and his travels in Holland had furnished his mind with 
plans of renovation which were at once reduced to practice upon 
assuming the government of a colony. 

Having very briefly traced our penal history up to that era at 
which Mr. Crawford supposes it to begin, we come now to con- 
sider those claims to priority in prison discipline, which he prefers 
for England. Before entering upon this topic, we may premise, 
that it cannot, at best, be a very philosophical discussion, since 
solitary confinement is an obvious conception, and existed in prac- 
tice long before it was the subject of legislation in either country. 
But the questions raised here by Mr. Crawford, are, whether Eng- 
land did not suggest to this country the theory of solitude in its 
application to criminals, and whether it was not, in fact, first ex- 
emplified in practice in that Kingdom. ‘These are the real issues 
between us, for no one has ever contended that the statute 19 
Geo. 3, which was passed before our Independence was acknow- 
ledged, was not unavoidably previous to all legislation here. 

nless our chronology be erroneous, the Report has committed 
a blunder in placing the act, 19 Geo. 3, in the year 1776. George 
3rd, ascended the throne in 1760, and the nineteenth year of his 
reign occurred in the year 1779, which, beyond doubt, is the ac- 
tual date of that celebrated statute. It likewise places the com- 
mencement of the solitary system at Gloucester in the year 1791, 
which, we think, will turn out to be an anachronism, and in all pro- 
bability, a consequence of the mistake which he had committed 
in regard to the statute itself. We perceive that Howard in his 
work on Lazarettos, states that the old edifice was demolished, 
and the new one in progress, in the year 1789. Mr. G. W. Smith, 
in his valuable essays upon this subject, fixes the opening of the 
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Gloucester penitentiary in the year 1793, probably upon the au- 
thority of information obtained at the prison itself. The Report 
of the Committee upon the penitentiary at Milbank, printed in 
1823, in speaking of the act, 19 Geo. 3, says, that “no measures 
were taken to carry that act into execution until the year 1794.” 
We may safely assume that the prison was not opened until 1793 
or 1794; and it is an indisputable fact, that the Mt was not that 
of strict solitary confinement, for four years after it commenced 
its operations. In the year 1787, “the Pennsylvania Society for 
alleviating the miseries of public prisons,” declared their convic- 
tion that ‘punishment by solitary labour would tend to reclama- 
tion; and that the continuance of certain abuses would prevent 
“those useful reflections which might be produced by solitary la- 
bour and strict temperance.” It was by virtue of the act of 1790 
that the public employment of the criminals, authorized in 1786, 
was abolished, and that the thirty cells were erected in the Wal- 
nut Street prison. If Pennsylvania be indebted to England for 
the hint of forming these thirty solitary cells, she must have a 
more remote, if not venerable authority for the penal mitiga- 
tions and public labour of the criminals, introduced by the act 
of 1786. Toctaeen informs us that one Sabaco, King of Egypt, 

changed the penalty of death, whenever any of his subjects became 
obnoxious to that punishment, and condemned them to work in the 
town in chains. We are told that Sabaco, by the labour of these 
convicts, raised many mounts and made many commodious ca- 
nals. We repeat, that it is quite as probable, the legislature of 
Pennsylvania had the example of Sabaco before them for imita- 
tion in 1786, as that of 19 Geo. 3, when they enacted the law of 
1790. ‘The notion as to one, is not more preposterous than the 
other. But our author supposes that the occurrence of the phrase, 
“penitentiary houses,” in our act of 1794, furnishes substantial 
and plenary evidence that it was borrowed from the act of the 
English Parliament. It will be recollected that solitary confine- 
ment was not introduced into Pennsylvania by that act of Assem- 
bly, but by the antecedent one of 1790. The phrase, as it is of 
frequent occurrence in the several treatises by Howard, was no 
doubt employed in the statute at his suggestion; and from him it 
may have been derived to us, after the appearance of his works 
in this country. It is altogether improbable that the Act, 19 Geo. 
3, had travelled to Pennsylvania for a long interval after its enact- 
ment. A knowledge of its existence at the time of its passage, 
was circumscribed by the revolutionary war, and subsequently 
by its own oblivious fate. It was a mere Parliamentary dictum, 
prompted by a few wise and benevolent men, in which the nation 
at large had no sympathetic participation. It slept upon the statute- 
book until a subsequent act called it from its slumbers. No real 
vitality was imparted to its principles until the erection of the 
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seventy-one cells at Gloucester in 1793 or 1794; and long anterior 
to this period, the thirty cells of Walnut Street had established in 
Pennsylvania the effects of solitary labour as a determent to crime 
and a means of reform. 

But it is asserted that the cells of Walnut street were appropriat- 
ed to the refractory only; that in them there was neither labour 
nor occupation; and that the whole economy of the prisons of the 
state, up to the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, was defective 
in the extreme. We have already demonstrated to what causes 
was owing the discontinuance of the ancient system of Pennsyl- 
vania prisons. And we may observe, in passing, for the edifica- 
tion of Mr. Crawford, that we refer nere to that system of labour 
and classification which is “ ancient” enough to be coeval with 
the province of Pennsylvania; to that system which Penn created, 
and which, together with his benevolent scale of punishments, fell 
a victim to the Draconian spirit of the mother country. This ex- 
cellent system, which had been long neglected or disused, and 
which, from the dominion of a spirit of innovation, had been ex- 
changed in 1786 for an opposite and erroneous scheme, was re- 
vived in 1790, when the Walnut street prison was first appropri- 
ated to convicts. It is only necessary to scan the provisions of the 
latter statute to be convinced of the errors and misconceptions of 
Mr. Crawford in regard to the original destination of these places 
of confinement. He alleges that the cells were places of total 
idleness and for the refractory only ; while we assert, under the 
authority of the act itself, that they were intended for the punish- 
ment of atrocious offences, and that occupation and solitude were 
the primary objects of the legislature. 

It is stated in the preamble that previous laws had failed of 
success, “from the communication with each other not being sufh- 
ciently restrained within the places of confinement,” and then it 
is hoped, that “the addition of wnremitted solitude to laborious 
emp. ent, as far as it can be effected, will contribute as much 
to reform as to deter.” The design of the act is here explicitly 
announced, and prepares us for the provision contained in the 
13th section, which declares that the different descriptions of offend- 
ers “shall be kept separate and apart from each other, if the na- 
ture of such employment will admit thereof ; and where the nature 
of such employment requires two or more to work together, the 
keeper of the said gaol, or one of his deputies, shall, if possible, be 
constantly present.” The fact of there being “in each cell an iron 
staple to which three chains were attached,” should not have mis- 
led the conclusions of the Commissioner. Competent inquiry would 
have informed him, that these cells had undergone alterations in their 
construction to meet the exigencies of the establishment. But 
these peculiarities, whenever made, did not render the idleness of 
the prisoners inevitable; and it is a fact, well attested by living 
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witnesses, that regular employment, though not hard labour, was, 
during the early periods of the prison, required and pursued in 
practice. Thus it appears that employment and solitude were 
intended to form a part of the sentence of each offender; that tasks 
were imposed ;—and we know, upon good authority,* that many 
prisoners passed the whole period of their sentences in these soli- 
tary apartments. The penalty prescribed for violations of prison 
law, or, in the language of our author, for the punishment of the 
refractory, is, by the 21st section, “confinement to darkened cells on 
bread and water.” And here we may advert to that provision 
of the law of 1790, which might before have been referred to, in 
relation to County gaols. The act was obviously designed to ex- 
tend the system of classification, labour, and solitude, over the 
state; the 28th section declaring its prevalence in each County 
desirable, for the sake of “ uniformity of punishment.” Notwith- 
standing, however, this judicious and excellent provision, the Coun- 
ty gaols of Pennsylvania, from the sparseness of population in 
many of the counties, and the indifference of others, have remain- 
ed, it must be owned, almost untouched by improvement. A 
faithful exposition of facts is all that is wanted to induce the appli- 
cation of an appropriate remedy. Enlightened legislation has be- 
un, and a massive and elegant structure upon the principle of the 
astern Penitentiary, is already the receptacle of convicts for the 
County of Philadelphia. t 
The plan pursued in the Walnut Street prison, was favourable 
in its effects upon society, so long as the state of the building ad- 
mitted of classification and solitude. But the act of 1794 rendered 
it the receptacle of a numerous class of offenders, chiefly felons, 
from every part of the state. The prison soon became crowded, 
and the original discipline could no longer be enforced. Commit- 
ments continued to grow less until this density occurred; but 
when from this cause neither separation nor classification was 
practicable, they increased to an alarming accumulation. From 
the number seventy-four, which was the annual average of 
convictions fron 1790 to 1794, the number augmented to three 
hundred and sixty-two, which was the yearly medium from 1815 
to 1820. During the three years prior to 1790, which, it will be 
recollected, was the era of introducing solitary confinement, the 
mean proportion of convictions was one hundred and nine. It is 
thus apparent, if criminal statistics be entitled to any regard, that 
the efficacy of solitude was established by a continued diminution 


*See Reply to two Letters of William Roscoe, &c. by Roberts Vaux; and * 
Defence, &c. by G. W. Smith. «a life 

+The prisoners were removed from Walnut Street to this penitentiarxot made 
tember, 1835. It has a front of 310 feet, extends in depth 525 feet, anperfect list 
408 cells, 9 feet wide, 13 feet long, and 9 feet high. The material dis actions may 
style of architecture, the castellated gothic. 
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seventy-one cells at Gloucester in 1793 or 1794; and long anterior 
to this period, the thirty cells of Walnut Street had established in 
Pennsylvania the effects of solitary labour as a determent to crime 
and a means of reform. 

But it is asserted that the cells of Walnut street were appropriat- 
ed to the refractory only; that in them there was neither labour 
nor occupation; and that the whole economy of the prisons of the 
state, up to the erection of the Eastern Penitentiary, was defective 
in the extreme. We have already demonstrated to what causes 
was owing the discontinuance of the ancient system of Pennsyl- 
vania prisons. And we may observe, in passing, for the edifica- 
tion of Mr. Crawford, that we refer here to that system of labour 
and classification which is “ ancient” enough to be coeval with 
the province of Pennsylvania ; to that system which Penn created, 
and which, together with his benevolent scale of punishments, fell 
a victim to the Draconian spirit of the mother country. This ex- 
cellent system, which had been long neglected or disused, and 
which, from the dominion of a spirit of innovation, had been ex- 
changed in 1786 for an opposite and erroneous scheme, was re- 
vived in 1790, when the Walnut street prison was first appropri- 
ated to convicts. It is only necessary to scan the provisions of the 
latter statute to be convinced of the errors and misconceptions of 
Mr. Crawford in regard to the original destination of these places 
of confinement. He alleges that the cells were places of total 
idleness and for the refractory only ; while we assert, under the 
authority of the act itself, that they were intended for the punish- 
ment of atrocious offences, and that occupation and solitude were 
the primary objects of the legislature. 

It is stated in the preamble that previous laws had failed of 
success, “from the communication with each other not being sufh- 
ciently restrained within the places of confinement,” and then it 
is hoped, that “the addition of wnremitted solitude to laborious 
emp ent, as far as it can be effected, will contribute as much 
to reform as to deter.” The design of the act is here explicitly 
announced, and prepares us for the provision contained in the 
13th section, which declares that the different descriptions of offend- 
ers “shall be kept separate and apart from each other, if the na- 
ture of such employment will admit thereof; and where the nature 
of such employment requires two or more to work together, the 
keeper of the said gaol, or one of his deputies, shall, if possible, be 
constantly present.” The fact of there being “in each cell an iron 
staple to * hich three chains were attached,” should not have mis- 
led the conclusions of the Commissioner. Competent inquiry would 
have informed him, that these cells had undergone alterations in their 
construction to meet the exigencies of the establishment. But 
these peculiarities, whenever made, did not render the idleness of 
the prisoners inevitable; and it is a fact, well attested by living 
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witnesses, that regular employment, though not hard labour, was, 
during the early periods of the prison, required and pursued in 
practice. Thus it appears that employment and solitude were 
intended to form a part of the sentence of each offender; that tasks 
were imposed ;—and we know, upon good authority,* that many 
prisoners passed the whole period of their sentences in these soli- 
tary apartments. The penalty prescribed for violations of prison 
law, or, in the language of our author, for the punishment of the 
refractory, is, by the 21st section, “confinement to darkened cells on 
bread and water.” And here we may advert to that provision 
of the law of 1790, which might before have been referred to, in 
relation to County gaols. The act was obviously designed to ex- 
tend the system of classification, labour, and solitude, over the 
state; the 28th section declaring its prevalence in each County 
desirable, for the sake of “ uniformity of punishment.” Notwith- 
standing, however, this judicious and excellent provision, the Coun- 
ty gaols of Pennsylvania, from the sparseness of population in 
many of the counties, and the indifference of others, have remain- 
ed, it must be owned, almost untouched by improvement. 
faithful exposition of facts is all that is wanted to induce the appli- 
cation of an appropriate remedy. Enlightened legislation has oe 
gun, and a massive and elegant structure upon the principle of the 

astern Penitentiary, is already the receptacle of convicts for the 
County of Philadelphia. + 

The plan pursued in the Walnut Street prison, was favourable 
in its effects upon society, so long as the state of the building ad- 
mitted of classification and solitude. But the act of 1794 rendered 
it the receptacle of a numerous class of offenders, chiefly felons, 
from every part of the state. The prison soon became crowded, 
and the original discipline could no longer be enforced. Commit- 
ments continued to grow less until this density occurred; but 
when from this cause neither separation nor classification was 
practicable, they increased to an alarming accumulation. From 
the number seventy-four, which was the annual average of 
convictions fron 1790 to 1794, the number augmented to three 
hundred and sixty-two, which was the yearly medium from 1815 
to 1820. During the three years prior to 1790, which, it will be 
recollected, was the era of introducing solitary confinement, the 
mean proportion of convictions was one hundred and nine. It is 
thus apparent, if criminal statistics be entitled to any regard, that 
the efficacy of solitude was established by a continued diminution 


*See Reply to two Letters of William Roscoe, &c. by Roberts Vaux; and A 
Defence, &c. by G. W. Smith. 

+ The prisoners were removed from Walnut Street to this penitentiary in Sep- 
tember, 1835. It has a front of 310 feet, extends in depth 525 feet, and contains 
408 cells, 9 feet wide, 13 feet long, and 9 feet high. The material is granite, and 
style of architecture, the castellated gothic. 
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of convictions so long as the condition of the prison permitted the 
application of the principle. The Prison Society and the Inspectors, 
in their frequent Memorials to the legislature, urge, with much 
cogency, that the moral benefit of prisoners had always been in 
exact proportion to the degree of separation, and that in the early 
history of the Walnut Street prison, this benefit was most striking- 
ly exemplified. 

It is rather a late discovery of Mr. Crawford that the Walnut 
street prison, on the original plan, was more corrupting than be- 
neficial. Its crowded condition, rendered so by the act of 1794, 
must not be confounded with the early stage of its operations, 
when fewer inmates permitted a fairer trial, and when, notwith- 
standing a rapidly increasing population, each successive year 
bore testimony to its reformatory effects. Long before the East- 
ern Penitentiary was completed, this prison attracted the notice 
of intelligent foreigners, and very high encomiums were pro- 
nounced upon its system and management. A Report of the 
Managing Committee to the Commissioners of the Bridewell at 
Glasgow, made in the year 1825, acknowledges, in emphatic terms, 
the value of the example furnished by the Pennsylvania prisons. 
Similar sentiments were expressed by Roscoe and others, under 
circumstances which render valuable the expression of such an 
opinion. Where then is the surprise, that “ more than an ordinary 
degree of excellence” should be ascribed to the Walnut street 
prison, and where the incongruity of being favourable to the plan 
which was ultimately adopted for the government of the Eastern 
Penitentiary! Touching the latter intimation, that sentiments 
were expressed, or recommendations offered in favour of “solitary 
confinement without labour,” as itis not pretended that they were 
insincere, so it proves nothing, except that various theories were 
broached, and that some which were found, upon closer examina- 
tion to be untenable, were properly abandoned. ‘The premises, 
we think, justify the remark, that Mr. Crawford must stand promi- 
nent, as the first author, either domestic or foreign, who has ven- 
tured to undermine the fair fame of Pennsylvania in regard to her 
early and unceasing devotion to this department of philanthropy. 
The impediments of an infant country, and of a sparse and in 
many districts a needy population, are quite competent to check 
the impulses of benevolence on a topic which has hitherto required 
for its advancement all the incentives of populous redundancy, and 
all the aids of overflowing coffers. 

But erroneous as this Report undoubtedly is, historically con- 
sidered, and though between England and this country it is par- 
tial in the extreme, yet on the questions of solitary confinement, 
the pardoning power, and the certainty and graduation of punish- 
ments, we hail it as an able champion, an opportune and weleome 
auxiliary. On all these it maintains doctrines, and strikes out 
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lights, which may confer important benefits upon Europe. In the 
long array of abuses which it enumerates, and proposes to cor- 
rect, we have to offer only a single exception. He has omitted 
to suggest a repeal of all the obsolete penal laws of the kingdom. 
That these are numerous, that they have been insensibly accumu- 
lating through a long succession of centuries, no one will deny 
who is at all acquainted with the character of past ages, or the 
history of English jurisprudence. The effects, impolicy, and in- 
justice of the continuance of such laws on the statute-book, are 
so eloquently and truly depicted by Mr. Livingston in his admira- 
ble “System of Penal Law for the State of Louisiana,” that we 
may be excused for making two brief extracts from that perform- 
ance. After pointing out many examples of forgotten or abandon- 
ed law, in the Spanish Code, he thus continues his appeal for their 
formal abolition. 


“ Let me tell those incredulous apostles who will not believe that a stroke has 
been inflicted until they can lay a finger on the wound, or that what has been dead 
may be revived, until with their eyes they behold the resurrection—let me tell them, 
that such revival of dead and obsolete laws requires no miraculous power to effect ; 
that a weak, an ignorant, or a conceited magistrate, is sufficient for the operation ; 
that it has actually happened, and that by such agency, one of the worst, the most 
inhuman and arbitrary of all those ancient laws, has been executed under our free 
and enlightened government. In a remote parish of the then territory (of Louisiana) 
a human being was, ‘or I know not what crime, by the sentence of a magistrate, 
condemned (o be burned alive ; that the sentence was executed in his presence, and 
that there was no law passed by the government of the territory authorizing such 
punishment. It is true, that a law of Spain directs that the slave shall be punished 
with more cruelty than the freeman, and the commoner than the nobleman. But 
the only law I have been able to discover for using this inhuman punishment, makes 
no distinction. It perinits the judge, in every capital case, to designate the punish- 
ment. It may be, at his discretion, either decapitation with the sword (for the statute- 
book, with great humanity, forbids the saw or the reaping-hook,) or it may be by 
burning, or hanging, or casting to be devoured by wild beasts. Our judge, in the 
exercise of the discretion thus humanely given to him, chose the fire and the fag- 

t, and afterwards showed where the writhings of agony had forced the chain of 

is victim into the bark of the tree that served for the stake. No name is mention- 
ed, for death has removed the magistrate from the reach of justification or censure, 
but having strong evidence of the fact, and its bearing being so immediate on the 
subject of the report, I should have been culpable in suppressing, however reluctant 
I might be to mention it.” * * * * * “Indeed there is scarcely a greater 
reproach to the jurisprudence of a nation, than the existence of obsolete laws ; that 
is to say, laws that are none—laws that are no rule to guide our actions, because 
they are unknown to, or forgotten by those upon whom they are to operate; but 
which may yet be used to punish them for contravention, because they are known 
and remembered by those who are empowered to enforce them, whenever the malice 
of a prosecutor, or the ignorance, corruption, or party-feeling of a judge, may in- 
duce him to draw the rusty sword from its scabbard. To apply this to our case, 
as has been seen, 

* We have strict statutes, and most biting laws, 
Which for these nineteen years we have let sleep ;’ 


statutes of such number and variety, that there is not a state or condition in life 
that cannot be affected by them; not a man in the community that has not made 
himself obnoxious to the penalties of some of them. Let the long but imperfect list 
I have given be perused, and where is he who can say that some of his actions may 
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not be brought within the pe of one or more of the loose and entangling defi- 
nitions contained in those laws?”—Livingston’s Penal Law, pp. 72, 73. 


Upon the subject of the two systems of penitentiary discipline 
which divide this country, we mean the plan at Auburn and that 
pursued at rs the Commissioner gives a decided prefer- 
ence to the latter. In this preference he concurs with the respect- 
able Commission from Lower Canada, whose report was pub- 
lished in the early part of the present year. We shall not institute 
an extended comparison between the two systems, but it may be 
remarked, that what is only attempted at Auburn and the prisons 
conducted upon that principle, is actually accomplished in the 
Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia. The nearest approach to 
solitude is made, of which association is capable, in restraining 
the vision and the tongue. By that very restraint upon intercourse, 
the plan is admitted to be imperfect, unless it can be rendered suc- 
cessful. Is it not now conceded, at all the Penitentiaries upon the 
plan of Auburn, except only at the one which bears that name, that 
notwithstanding the pretended efficacy of the lash, and the utmost 
rigour in its infliction, the entire prevention of intercourse is im- 

ssible? Waiving this, however, if we had no other objection to 
associated labour than that the prisoners become personally known 
to each other, our opinion would be decidedly against it. In the 
Sing Sing Penitentiary there are about eight hundred prisoners. 
To what region could the discharged convict fly, where, and un- 
der what guise could he hide himself, to be secure from discovery 
and recognition! The propensity of the hardened veteran in crime 
to follow and persecute his prison associates, is matter of noto- 
riety. The man in whose heart virtuous feelings and good resolu- 
tions might be excited, has to encounter the publicity of his infamy, 
and the terrors of an old associate, who, at any time, at any dis- 
tance, or in any situation, might blast his character and ruin his 
hopes. Solitude shuts out the possibility of these, and screens him 
from that public ignominy which follows the commission of crimi- 
nal deeds. Upon enlargement from prison, aided by discreet 
counsel, and fortified by long communion with himself, he has no 
obstacle to meet in the path of honour, propriety, and virtue. We 
must here be allowed to quote the Commissioner’s own language 
as to the course pursued on the admission of a convict to the 
Eastern Penitentiary ; the general arrangements of that excellent 
establishment; and the comparative merits of the two systems. 


“ On the admission of a convict,” says Mr. Crawford, “ he is taken into an office 
at the entrance of the penitentiary and subjected to the usual course of examination. 
His person is cleansed and he is clothed in an uniform. He is then blindfolded and 
conducted to his cell. On his way thither he is for a short time detained in the 
observatory, where he is admonished by the warden, as to the necessity of implicit 
obedience to the regulations. On arriving in his cell the hood is removed, and he 
is left alone. There he may remain for years, perhaps for life, without seeing any 
human being but the inspectors, the warden and his officers, and perhaps occasion- 
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ally one of the official visiters of the prison. For the first day or two the convict 
is not allowed to have even a Bible, nor is any employment given to him for at 
least a week, a period during which he is the object of the warden’s special obser- 
vation. The prisoner soon petitions for an occupation. It is not however until 
solitude appears to have effectually subdued him, that employment of any kind is 
introduced into his cell. Under such circumstances labour is regarded as a great 
alleviation; and such is the industry manifested, that with few exceptions has it 
been necessary to assign tasks.” * * * * ‘No person but an official visiter 
can have any communication with a prisoner, unless under special circumstances ; 
nor is a visiter permitted to deliver to or receive from a convict any letter or mes- 
sage, or to supply him with any article, under the penalty of one hundred dollars. 
Such are the general arrangements of this penitentiary. There are, however, devi- 
ations from the rules which I have described, in relation to convicts who are em- 
ployed at trades, which cannot conveniently be carried on in a cell. Those who 
are employed as blacksmiths, carpenters, &c, are allowed to leave their cells and 
work separately in small shops in which they are locked up, or they are associated in 
such cases with an artificer not a prisoner; but the greatest care is observed both dur- 
ing the hours of work, and when going to and returning from the shops, to prevent 
any one convict from seeing another.” * * * * “The prison (Auburn) has through- 
out a very imposing appearance. Whatever opinion may be formed of its ultimate 
influence upon the character of the convict, nothing can be more complete than the 
vigour and promptitude with which its several regulations are carried into execu- 
tion. Silence is unquestionably a moral agent of great value in the government of 
prisons. It operates as a restraint, and is extremely favourable to habits of obedi- 
ence, thoughtfulness, and industry. Yet the effects of the Auburn Penitentiary, 
notwithstanding the order and regularity with which its discipline is enforced, have, 
I am persuaded, been greatly over-rated. Its advocates maintain that the mental 
seclusion at Auburn is complete, and that the main objects of solitude are in fact 
accomplished. But vigilant as are the precautions taken to prevent communica- 
tion, the prisoners do hold intercourse by signs and whispers. For this there are 
at times opportunities both in the work-shops and when marching in close files. 
That such is the fact, I have been assured by those who have been the inmates of 
this penitentiary. 

“ This intercourse, however slight and occasional, materially contributes to de- 
stroy that feeling of loneliness, which is the greatest of all moral punishments, and 
which absolute and unremitted seclusion cannot fail to inspire. It is stated in an 
official report to the legislature, ‘that even under the admirable discipline of Au- 
burn, we, (the Commissioners,) have seen, within a few weeks past, notes written on 
pieces of leather, tending to insurrection. So far as they can safely venture, they, the 
prisoners, will be found talking, laughing, singing, whistling, altercating and quar- 
relling with each other, and with the officers. They will idle away their time in 
gazing at spectators, and waste or destroy the stock they work upon.’ ‘If,’ add 
the Commissioners, ‘instead of being repressed by a blow, the usual irregularities 
of prisoners were to be reported for investigation, we are satisfied that endless liti- 
gations before the inspectors would ensue, requiring thereby their constant attend- 
ance at the prison.’ In the permanent good effects which this discipline is alleged 
to produce, I have no faith. It is true that the dominion of the lash produces in- 
stantaneous and unqualified submission, but this obedience is but of a temporary 
nature. It imparts no valuable feeling, and presents no motive that is calculated to 
deter eventually from the commission of crime and amend the moral character. In 
the year 1828, the superintendent of this penitentiary published a work in which he 
gave a list of one hundred and sixty convicts, four-fifths of whom were stated on 
their liberation to have become honest and respectable. On my visit to the Peni- 
tentiary at Sing Sing, I was informed that thirty of these persons were then in that 
prison, and I was assured that an additional number of twenty had also been there 
since the appearance of that publication. But even were its effects on the diminu- 
tion of crime apparent, the means by which the discipline is enforced are repugnant 
to humane feeling and the spirit of an enlightened age. In the repeated conver- 
sations which I have held in private with convicts who have been thus governed by 
the terror of the whip, I have invariably found that this treatment produced strong 
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feelings of degradation and revenge. The lash is opposed to those moral and re- 
ligious means which experience has proved most efficacious in the recovery of the 
human character; and I feel assured that the idea of its adoption as an ordinary 
instrument of discipline would not be entertained, much less would the practice be 
tolerated in the prisons of Great Britain. In judging of the comparative merits of 
the two systems, it will be seen that the discipline of Auburn is of a physical, 
that of Philadelphia of a moral character. The whip inflicts immediate pain, but 
solitude inspires permanent terror. The former degrades while it humiliates; the 
latter subdues, but it does not debase. At Auburn the convict is uniformly treat- 
ed with harshness, at Philadelphia with civility: the one contributes to harden, the 
other to soften the affections. Auburn stimulates vindictive feelings: Philadelphia 
induces habitual submission. The Auburn prisoner, when liberated, conscious that 
he is known to past associates, and that the public eye has gazed upon him, sees 
an accuser in every man he meets. The Philadelphia convict quits his cell, secure 
from recognition and exempt from reproach.” 

However much we may prefer the plan of solitude to the 
ne of association at Auburn, it cannot be denied that the strict 
discipline and separate dormitories of the latter, are an advance- 
ment on the old systems of idleness and promiscuous labour. 
Possessing, as it does, unquestioned advantages, it is earnestly de- 
sired that the brutal degradation of the lash may be permanently 
abjured. This feature, so repugnant to our natural feelings—so 
degrading to the pride and injurious to the temper and disposition 
of the sufferer—was abandoned by Pennsylvania, in the year 
1795, as inimical to the genius of republican government. At 
Wethersfield in Connecticut, it is wholly dispensed with, and the 
discipline of that penitentiary is eulogized by our author as supe- 
rior to all the other prisons conducted upon the principle of asso- 
ciation. But however modified, and with whatever assuasives, 
the possibility of vicious communication can only be obviated by 
making the keepers as numerous as the convicts to be watched ; 
and the possibility of preventing a personal knowledge of each 
other, can only be effected through the instrumentality of masks. 
As the former intimation will scarcely be practised in an enlight- 
ened country, we cannot but fear the occurrence of a sanguinary 
outbreak, one of those sudden insurrections among the prisoners, 
which the formidable array of fire-arms and various implements 
of destruction, in each of these establishments, seem so dreadfully 
to threaten or portend. 

As a matter of national concern, it is to be regretted that those 
of the States which have admitted the principle of association, in 
pursuance of Auburn, had not waited the slow but certain results 
of Pennsylvania. The intrinsic superiority of laborious employ- 
ment and complete separation, must, as a means of reform, be, at 
length, universally conceded. The penitentiary at Philadelphia, 
after a six years’ trial, has silently, but effectually, demolished the 
various objections to solitude which theorists foresaw and the 
timorous apprehended. The system has ceased to require for its 
defence the eloquence of plausible reasoning and ores ap- 
peal; it rests upon the immoveable basis of philosophy confirmed 
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by experiment. There can be no more conclusive reply to the 
refinements of sophistry and the ingenuity of cavil, which have 
been employed against it, than that which is furnished by a history 
of the past. To each and every objector we use one common lan- 
guage,—inspect and examine the operation and results of the East- 
ern Penitentiary. 


Art. X.—CHIEF JUSTICE MARSHALL. 


1.—An Eulogy on the Life and Character of Joun Marsuatt, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Deliv- 
ered at the request of the Councils of Philadelphia, on the 24th 
September, 1835. By Horace Binney. Philadelphia : 1835. 

2.—A Discourse upon the Life, Character, and Services of 'Tiis Ho- 
nouRABLE JoHn Marsuatt, LL. D., Chief Justice of the United 
States of America, pronounced on the 15th day of October, at the 
request of the Suffolk Bar, by Joseru Story, LL. D., and pub- 
lished at their request. Boston: 1835. 


Tue spectacle of large multitudes of men offering their homage 
of reverence for those among them who have become eminent for 
virtue and talents, fills the mind with various emotions. It is de- 
lightful to witness public demonstrations of respect for qualities 
which we ourselves love and admire. They appear to testify a 
general appreciation of the excellence and importance of those 
qualities, and afford ground for hope that the blessings which they 
create and diffuse will be continued. Amid the solemnities of the 
scene, while listening to the eloquent sentences which describe the 
exalted character and important services of a good and great 
man who has departed, we forget how few there are of the na- 
tion upon which he has perhaps conferred inestimable benefits, 
who can properly understand his character, or fairly value the 
results of his exertions. Carried away by the excitement of the 
occasion, we imagine for a moment that the great body of the 
people think and feel as the attentive audience of which we form 
a part ;—not reflecting on the vast multitude of those who know 
nothing of the object of our regard, except perhaps his name, and 
that of the office which he filled. 

The mass of men are influenced only by the external and the 
mechanical. They are governed by images presented to the 
senses, not by truths addressed to the reason; and admire those 
qualities which operate immediately upon matter—the action and 
effect of which they can see and feel, rather than those superior 
attributes of the mind which deal with the spiritual and immate- 
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rial, and the objects of whose exertion are abstract truths, and 
moral relations, which the million are for the most part unable to 
comprehend. So powerful is the charm of those qualities which 
excite the passions and affect the imagination, that they attract al- 
most equal applause whether they be exerted for good or for evil. 
The man who benefits or who injures his fellow-citizens by a suc- 
cessful battle, is long the idol of the multitude; he who gains for 
them a more important, but bloodless victory, by the force of rea- 
son, is known and remembered only by the few, who can under- 
stand the nature and appreciate the difficulty of his labours. The 
conquering leader, whose genius, whose courage, or whose for- 
tune, has won the freedom or rivetted the chains of his country, 
amid all the “ pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious war,” is 
worshipped with love ond reverence by succeeding millions. The 
hurrah and the applause are all for the hero; whilst the sage and 
statesman, whose clear and profound intellect,—whose deep know- 
ledge of the nature of man, the exigencies of society, and the his- 
tory of the past, have enabled him to construct a government and 
establish laws, the effect of which is the protection and security 
of the liberty, peace and happiness of unborn generations—is by 
the mass scarcely appreciated or honoured in his own, and not 
remembered after it. His fellow citizens enjoy the prosperity, the 

lenty, and the social order which are the results of his labours, 
just as the generality of men enjoy the light of the sun, and the 
fruits of the earth, thoughtlessly—thanklessly—ignorant in each 
case of the source of their blessings, and of the nature and opera- 
tion of those causes which have produced so majestie a scene of 
happiness and beauty. 

Another reflection which naturally arises on witnessing so- 
lemnities in honour of the illustrious dead is, that those solemni- 
ties are themselves a proof of the rarity of the qualities which they 
are intended to commemorate. Men do not testify admiration 
for that which they often see, and of the millions who have died, 
how fe., there are whose life or whose death have been distin- 
guished by the notice of their fellows, and of those few, how 
small a number have possessed in their full measure the noblest 
attributes of our nature. If a generation produces one man of 
great wisdom and virtue, it is fortunate. He is sufficient to adorn 
and illustrate the age, and the steady light of his genius marks 
and distinguishes it forever after. The great mass of those among 
whom he lived and moved, with their little interests and petty 
pursuits, disappear and are forgotten, whilst the truths which he 
discovered—the principles which he established and the institu- 
tions which he created or improved, remain to influence the con- 
dition of men through the lapse of centuries. 

And what are those qualities which thus make a man a bless- 
ing to the world and set him apart from his fellows, as a being 
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of a different nature? Principally the power to perceive truth 
and the desire to do good; qualities which may not at first sight, 
strike all as being very astonishing or remarkable. Yet none 
are more rare. It is their union which forms the wise and vir- 
tuous man, and when we reflect that all the crime and misery and 
degradation in the world are produced by the adoption of error 
and the indulgence of evil passions—we learn to revere wisdom 
and to love virtue. 

In the early stages of society—whilst the minds of men are 
solely occupied in providing the means of subsistence, in repelling 
or in making aggression, courage and skill in war are the only 
virtues required, and the only ones which obtain respect. The 
higher qualities of mind have no opportunity for development or 
stimulus for exertion. But as a nation becomes more populous 
and secure,—as property increases and the relations of men are 
multiplied, a complicated system of laws and government be- 
comes necessary. Objects are afforded for the exercise of reason, 
and those who are exempt from the necessity of daily toil, begin 
to fee] the impulses of taste—the desire for knowledge—and the 
enjoyments of intellectual exertion. Superior excellence becomes 
difficult and rare, because in the advancement of society the stand- 
ard of excellence becomes more exalted, and to reach it, requires 
a union of qualities which nature has bestowed with a penurious 
hand. Thus it is that whilst history records the names of a count- 
less throng of heroes and warriors—how small is the number of 
philosophers and poets: of those who have enlarged the bounds 
of human knowledge, discovered truth, promoted the happiness of 
society, or attempted to elevate and refine the sentiments and 
desires of man. 

It is some consolation to reflect, that if civilization, which mul- 
tiplies so greatly the wants, the pursuits and relations of men, re- 
quires for its further progress, the constant exercise in important 
stations of the highest powers of human nature,—its effect is to 
develop and bring forth those powers, wherever they exist, into 
active usefulness. The demand produces the supply. Statesmen 
and philosophers and lawyers are found, not in ages of barbarism 
and poverty, but are the growth of wealth and security. They 
conduct that portion of the business of a community which regu- 
lates and governs all the rest, and the proper performance of such 
duties requires mental endowments of the highest order, strength- 
ened and sharpened by exercise and cultivation. Very few men 
out of a generation are so gifted, and the administration of gov- 
ernment and the conduct of public affairs, are of necessity, for the 
most part, committed to the hands of mediocrity. Nothing indeed is 
more rare than a union of all the great qualities necessary for the 
discharge of important public duties in a community far advanced 
in wealth and refinement. Even where the nation is lucky enough 
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to possess men so accomplished, such is the blindness and per- 
verseness of human nature, that it is still an accident if they are 
permitted to exercise their powers in a proper sphere; and Provi- 
dence can scarcely bestow upon a people a more valuable bless- 
ing, than a man who brings to a station of extensive and perma- 
nent influence, all the qualities necessary for the peffect perfor- 
mance of its duties. 

Among the various offices which the affairs of a free, populous, 
and wealthy nation, governed by a complicated system of law re- 
quires—we should select that of a judge as demanding a rarer 
combination of excellence than any other. It is his province to 
administer the principles of an abstruse and difficult science, the 
acquisition of which requires long and laborious study—and the 
application, powers and qualities of a rare and peculiar nature. 
He must be wise, learned, and virtuous. His judgment must be 
calm and rapid, his knowledge various and profound, his manners 
dignified and courteous, his temper firm and mild, his integrity 
unimpeached and unimpeachable. 


“ The higher judicial offices of our country,” says Mr. Binney in his Eulogium 
on Chief Justice Tilghman, “ are posts of great distinction, and they owe it to their 
attendant exertion and responsibility. They put in requisition the noblest faculties 
of the mind, the finest properties of the temper, and not unfrequently they task to 
the utmost the vigour of an unbroken constitution. Very few, if any of their duties 
are mechanical. There is no routine by which their business is employed without 
the expenditure of thought. The cases which come before a judge are new either 
in principle or in circumstance; and not seldom the facts which ask for the appli- 
cation of different principles, are in the same cause, nearly in equipoise. There is 
consequently an interminable call upon the judge to compare, discriminate, weigh, 
adopt, reject, in fine to bring into intense exercise his whole understanding. Where 
the profession is candid and well-instructed, nothing that is obvious, and little that 
can be made so without deep consideration, is referred to the decision of the judges, 
For them the universal intelligence of the world is at work, to complicate the con- 
tracts and duties of men. For them are reserved those Gordian knots, which though 
others may cut, they must at least appear to untie. Every judgment is made under 
great responsibility to the science ;—it must be a rule for the future as well as for 
the past. It is made under an equal responsibility to the partics ;—the judge is the 
defaulter when through his means the defaulter escapes. It is under a higher re- 
sponsibility to heaven ;—the malediction of an unjust sentence is heavier upon him 
that gives, than upon him that receives it.” 


Such are the difficulties incident to the administration of justice 
in our state courts. The duties of Chief Justice of the United 
States, so complicated is our system of government and law, are 
more arduous and more varied, and task to the utmost the noblest 
powers of the mind. They are well described by Judge Story in 
the Discourse of which we have placed the title at the head of 
this article. 

“ The Chief Justiceship of the United States is a station full of perplexing duties, 
and delicate responsibilities, and requiring qualities so various, as well as so high, 
that no man, conscious of human infirmity, can fail to approach it with extreme 


diffidence and distrust of his own competency. It is the very post, where weak- 
ness, and ignorance, and timidity, must instantly betray themselves, and sink to 
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their natural level. It is difficult even for the profession at large fully to appreciate 
the extent of the labours, the various attainments, the consummate learning, and 
the exquisite combination of moral qualities, which are demanded to fill it worthily. 
It has hitherto been occupied only by the highest class of minds, which had been 
trained and disciplined by a long course of public and professional service for its 
functions. Jay, Ellsworth, and Marshall, have been the incumbents for the whole 
period since the adoption of the Constitution ; and their extraordinary endowments 
have in a great measure concealed from the public gaze the dangers and the diffi- 
culties of this dazzling vocation. 

“ There is nothing in the jurisprudence of the States, which affords any parallel 
or measure of the labours of the National Courts. ‘The jurisprudence of each State 
is homogeneous in its materials. It deals with institutions of a uniform character. 
It discusses questions of a nature familiar to the thoughts and employments of the 
whole profession. The learned advocate, who finds himself transferred, by public 
favour or superior ability, from the state bar to the state bench, finds the duties 
neither new, nor embarrassing in their elements or details. He passes over ground, 
where the pathways are known and measured ; and he finds pleasure in retracing 
their windings and their passages. He may exclaim with the poet, Juvat iterare 
labores ; and he indu!ges a safe and generous confidence in his own juridical at- 
tainments. 

“ How different is the case in the National Courts! With whatever affluence of 
learning a Judge may come there, he fiads himself at once in a scene full of dis- 
tressing novelties and varieties of thought. Instead of the jurisprudence of a single 
State,-in which he has been educated and trained, he is at once plunged into the 
jurisprudence of twenty-four States, essentially differing in habits, laws, institutions, 
and principles of decision. He is compelled to become a student of doctrines, to 
which he has hitherto been an entire stranger; and the very language, in which 
those doctrines are sometimes expressed, is in the truest sense to him an unknown 
tongue. The words seem to belong to the dialect of his native language ; but other 
meanings are attached to them, either so new, or so qualified, that he is embarrassed 
at every step of his progress. Nay; he is required in some measure to forget in 
one cause, what he has learned in another, from its inapplicability or local impro- 
priety ; and new statutes, perpetually accumulating on every side, seem to snatch 
from his grasp the principles of local law, at the moment, when he is beginning to 
congratulate himself upon the possession of them. Independent of this complicated 
intermixture of State Jurisprudence, he is compelled to master the whole extent of 
Admiralty and Prize Law; the public and private Law of Nations; and the varie- 
ties of English and American Equity Jurisprudence. ‘To these confessedly Hercu- 
lean labours he must now add some reasonable knowledge of the Civil Law, and 
of the Jurisprudence of France and Spain, as they break upon him from the sunny 
regions of the farthest South. Nor is this all; (though much of what has been 
already stated must be new to his thoughts) he must gather up the positive regula- 
tions of the statutes and treaties of the National Government, and the silent and 
implied results of its sovereignty and action. He must finally expand his studies 
to that most important branch of National Jurisprudence, the exposition of consti- 
tutional law, demanding, as it does, a comprehensiveness of thought, a calmness of 
judgment, and a diligence of research, (not to speak of other qualities,) which can- 
not be contemplated without the most anxious apprehensions of failure. When these 
various duties are considered, it is scarcely too much to say, that they present the 
same discouraging aspect of the National Jurisprudence, which Sir Henry Spelman 
has so feelingly proclaimed of the municipal jurisprudence of England, in his day ;— 
Molem, non ingentem solum, sed perpetuis humeris sustinendam. 

“These, however, are but a part of the qualifications required of the man who 
holds the office of Chief Justice. He must also possess other rare accomplishments, 
which are required of one, who, as the Head of the Court, is to preside over its 
public deliberations, and its private confidential conferences. Patience, moderation, 
candour, urbanity, quickness of perception, dignity of deportment, gentleness of 
manners, genius, which commands respect, and learning, which justifies confi- 
dence ;—These seem indispensable qualifications to fill up the outlines of the cha- 
racter.” 

VOL. XVIII.—NoO. 36. 61 
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One remarkable difference between the government of the Uni- 
ted States and others is,—that, whilst they are the slow growth of 
many ages, and have attained their present form through many 
changes and modifications, made in conformity to the circum- 
stances and exigencies of society at different periods,—it was 
framed by a few men, in pursuance of a pre-conceived plan. It 
differs also in form, structure, and action, from any other. The 
whole system was an experiment and thought to be so. Its first 
movements were therefore watched with the deepest anxiety— 
for upon its success depended the happiness of a great people, and 
the cause of free institutions throughout the world. The great 
object of its founders was to preserve the union of the states and 
the liberties of the people; and the constitution, which is the writ- 
ten plan of the government,—under which it acts and from 
which it derives its authority—exhibits a set of contrivances by 
which the sovereign power is so distributed, and submitted to 
checks and balances in such a manner as to prevent its danger- 
ous accumulation in the hands of an individual or of a few. As 
long as the different branches of the government, who are the re- 
cipients of power, conform to the constitution, the integrity of the 
system is preserved and the people are secure. But this they will 
not do unless human nature should change and cease to produce 
men, ardent with ambition, eager for power, and reckless in the 
pursuit of it, without a check established somewhere, which shall 
keep them in the prescribed path of duty.—Such a safe-guard has 
been provided. As the action of the government is upon indivi- 
duals, by means of laws, which must be administered by the courts 
of justice, the judiciary appears to be the most appropriate and 
safe depository of the power of deciding, before it can be execut- 
ed, whether a particular law is or is not in accordance with the 
constitution. ‘This power has been accordingly committed to the 
judges of the Supreme Court. It is their province not only to 
construe and expound, but to guard and protect the great charter 
of our liberties. They stand between the government and the 
people, and pronounce every act invalid which is contrary to the 
tenor of the constitution; so that a law cannot have its full effect 
without the concurrence of all those, who collectively possess for 
the time being, the whole sovereign power of the state ;—of the 
legislature who enact,—of the judiciary who decide upon its 
validity, and of the executive who enforces it—Those to whom 
the task was committed of directing the first operations of this 
untried system, occupied stations of great difficulty and of im- 
mense responsibility. Every thing was new, every thing unsettled, 
and they were obliged to provide for the wants and contingencies 
of the future, with scarcely a light from the past to guide them. 
The highest office of the judiciary was then a post of much great- 
er embarrassment and anxiety than it now is, when the action 
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of the government has become familiar and habitual, and with the 
precedents of half a century to direct its judgments. The court in 
those days had the constitution alone to contemplate—an instru- 
ment in which much is necessarily left to construction and infer- 
ence, and the meaning of which, from the inherent ambiguity of 
language, is frequently liable to doubt and mistake. Each con- 
struction put upon it by the judiciary, was to become a rule for 
the future. The judges in fact had to build up a vast system of 
constitutional and national law for the guidance of posterity, and 
upon their wisdom, integrity, and learning, in a great degree, de- 
pended the future welfare and safety of the country. 

How this task was performed, the life and labours of Judge 
Marshall can testify. He was fitted for it by the gifts of nature, 
who bestowed upon him the highest qualities of mind and charac- 
ter, and by the results of education; for he possessed a profound 
knowledge of the nature of the government, the intentions of its 
founders, and the wants and spirit of the times,—which he ac- 
quired during the arduous struggle of the revolution, and amid 
the political discussions of the day, in both which he acted a dis- 
tinguished part. 

he circumstances of his early youth were such as to afford 
him the best possible training for the difficult times through which 
he afterwards passed, and for the high stations which he succes- 
sively filled. His father was a man remarkable for his courage 
and strength of character, and altogether fitted to form the mind 
of his son, and to instil into it the virtues of firmness, constancy 
and patriotism. His earliest days were passed in the mountain 
regions of his native state, where his constitution was invigorated 
by the active pursuits and healthful exercises of rural life, and his 
mind elevated by the contemplation of the wild beauties of nature. 
At the age of nineteen he entered the service of his country, in 
which he continued for six years—fighting in many of the princi- 
pal battles of the revolution. We cannot resist the temptation to 
give our readers the following graphic sketch, by Mr. Binney, of 
the future sage. It is a description of his first appearance as a 
soldier, immediately after the battle of Lexington. 

“ At this date, Mr. Marshall resided in the paternal mansion at Oak Hill, and his 
first appearance after intelligence of the event, was as an officer of a militia com- 
pany in Fauquier, which had been ordered to assemble about ten miles from his 


residence. A kinsman and cotemporary, who was an eye witness of this scene, has 
thus described it to me. 

“<*Tt was in May, 1775. He was then a youth of nineteen. The muster field 
was some twenty miles distant from the Court House, and in a section of country 
peopled by tillers of the earth. Rumours of the occurrences near Boston, had cir- 
culated with the effect of alarm and agitation, but without the means of ascertain- 
ing the truth, for not a newspaper was printed nearer than Williamsburg, nor was 
one taken within the bounds of the militia company, though large. The Captain 
had called the company together, and was expected to attend, but did not. John 
Marshall had been appointed Licutenant to it. His father had formerly commanded 
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it, Soon after Lieutenant Marshall’s appearance on the ground, those who knew 
him clustered about him to greet him, others from curiosity and to hear the news. 

“ ‘He proceeded to inform the company that the Captain would not be there, and 
that he had been appointed Lieutenant instead of a better :—that he had come to 
meet them as fellow soldiers, who were likely tobe called on to defend their coun- 
try, and their own rights and liberties, invaded by the British :—that there had been 
a battle at Lexington in Massachusetts, between the British and Americans, in 
which the Americans were victorious, but that more fighting was expected :—that 
soldiers were called for, and that it was time to brighten their fire arms, and learn 
to use them in the field ;—and that if they would fall into a single line, he would 
show them the new manual exercise, for which purpose he had brought his gun,— 
bringing it up to his shoulder.—The sergeants put the men in line, and their fugle- 
man presented himself in front to the right. His figure, says his venerable kinsman, 
I have now before me. He was about six feet high, straight and rather slender, of 
dark complexion—showing little if any rosy red, yet good health, the outline of the 
face nearly a circle, and within that, eyes dark to a tineee, strong and penetrating, 
beaming with intelligence and good nature; an upright forehead, rather low, was 
terminated in a horizontal line by a mass of raven-black hair of unusual thickness 
and strength—the features of the face were in harmony with this outline, and the 
temples fully developed.—The result of this combination was interesting and very 
agreeable. The body and limbs indicated agility, rather than strength, in which, 
however, he was by no means deficient. He wore a purple or pale-blue hunting- 
shirt, and trousers of the same material fringed with white. A round black hat 
mounted with the buck’s-tail for a cockade, crowned the figure and the man. 

“ ¢He went through the manual exercise by word and motion deliberately pro- 
nounced and performed, in the presence of the company, before he required the men 
to imitate him; and then proceeded to exercise them, with the most perfect temper. 
Never did man possess a temper more happy, or if otherwise, more subdued or bet- 
ter disciplined. 

“ * After a few lessons, the company were dismissed, and informed that if they 
wished to hear more about the war, and would form a circle around him, he 
would tell them what he understood about it. The circle was formed, and he ad- 
dressed the company for something like an hour. I remember, for I was near him, 
that he spoke at the close of his speech of the Minute Battalion, about to be raised, 
and said he was going into it, and expected to be on by many of his hearers. 
He then challenged an acquaintance to a game of quoits, and they closed the day 
with foot races, and other athletic exercises, at which there was no betting. He 
had walked ten miles to the muster field, and returned the same distance on foot to 
his father’s house at Oak Hill, where he arrived a little after sunset.’ 

“This is a portrait, my fellow citizens, to which in simplicity, gaiety of heart, 
and manliness of spirit, in every thing but the symbols of the youthful soldier, and 
one or two of those lineaments, which the hand of time, however gentle, changes 
and perhaps improves, he never lost his resemblance. All who knew him well, will 
recognise its truth to nature.” 


It is worthy of remark, that the career of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall’s distinguished associate, Judge Washington, was also be- 
gun in the military service of his country. 


“The flame of patriotism,” says Judge Hopkinson, in his beautiful Eulogy upon 
the latter, “ which afterwards burnt so bright and strong in the bosom of the man, 
was kindled in the boy, and young Washington discarded his academic gown for 
the uniform of a soldier, and his books of science for the implements of war—He 
joined a volunteer troop of horse, and served under the command of General Lee, 
whose daring courage and ceaseless activity kept all under his orders, and particu- 
larly the cavalry, in a constant and dangerous employment.—The invasion bein 
turned to another direction, Bushrod, with his companions, returned to their 
homes.” 


With regard to these two illustrious men, Judge Hopkinson 
observes,— 
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“It was the singular fortune, and the distinguished merit, of President Adams, 
to bring upon this bench, two of its most brilliant ornaments—Virginia has the 
honour of having produced them both.—You, my brethren of the bar, and our 
brethren in every part of these United States, who are intimately acquainted with 
the official labours of the present Chief Justice, with their vital importance to the 
firm establishment and practical operations of the Government under which we 
live, you will not refuse your assent to the opinion, that if the President who raised 
John Marshall to that office, had not earned the gratitude of this people, by any 
other act of his life, he has done enough by this appointment to be held as a bene- 
factor to his country. You also know how much he added to the debt by giving us 
Judge Washington.” 


Did our limits permit, we would gladly follow Marshall’s elo- 
quent Eulogists in their narrative of his illustrious and virtuous 
career, from its commencement to its close, which was accom- 
panied by the tears of his friends, the regret and reverence of a 
nation, and better than all, by 


“The sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever.” 


His labours as a judge are those upon which his fame principally 
rests, and which have been most important to the nation These 
alone are sufficient to entitle him to the profound gratitude and 
admiration of posterity—as, next to Washington—the greatest 
benefactor to his country. He was the expounder of the consti- 
tution, and many questions have been settled by his luminous mind 
and great authority—which, if left unsettled, or decided unwisely, 
or by one who carried with him less entirely the confidence of 
the people, might have proved sources of fatal mischief. On this 
py ca we must quote the language of Mr. Binney, who speaks 
of him with the enthusiasm and just appreciation of a kindred 
spirit. 

“I have now, my fellow citizens, defectively traced the life of this eminent man 
to the age of forty-five ; and you have seen him from his youth upward, engaged in 
various stations and offices, tending successively to corroborate his health, to expand 
his affections, to develop his mind, to enrich it with the stores of legal science, to 
familiarize him with public affairs, and with the principles. of the Constitution, and 
before little more than half his life had run out, producing from the materials sup- 
plied by a most bountiful nature, a consummate work, pre-eminently fitted for the 
judicial department of the Federal Government. To the first office of this depart- 
ment he was appointed on tae 31st of January, 1801. 

“ At the date of this appointment, the Constitution had been more frequently dis- 
cussed in deliberative assemblies, than in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Circumstances had not yet called for the intervention of that court upon questions 
opening the whole scheme of the Constitution, and thereby determining the rules 
for its interpretation; nor had any thing of previous occurrence established the 
meaning of some of the most important provisions which restrain the powers of the 
states. ‘The Constitution is undoubtedly clear in most of its clauses. In all its parts 
it is perhaps as free from doubt or obscurity, as the general language of a Consti- 
tution permits. But a Constitution has necessarily some complication in its struc- 
ture, and language itself is not a finished work. The Constitution of the United 
States has been truly called an enumeration of powers, and not a definition of them. 
It cannot therefore surprise us, nor does it take from its merit, that the language of 
the Constitution required interpretation. It is true of the time when this appoint- 


ment was made, that in many parts of the greatest difficulty and delicacy, it had 
not then received a judicial interpretation. 
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“It was obvious moreover at that time, that the rapidly augmenting transactions 
and legislation of the states, and their increasing numbers also, must within the 
compass of a few years, present cases of interference between the laws of the states 
and the Constitution, and bring up for discussion those embarrassing questions from 
which the earlier days of the Tnion had been exempt. 

“For the duty of leading the highest court in the country in the adjudication of 
questions of such magnitude, as well as of controversies determinable by the laws 
of all the states, and by the code of public law, including a range of inquiries ex- 
ceeding that of any der judicial tribunal that is known to us, was this illustrious 
person set apart; and when we now look back upon the thirty-four years of unim- 
paired vigour that he gave to the work, the extent to which the court has explained 
the Constitution, and sustained its supremacy, the principles of interpretation it has 
established for the decision of future controversy, and the confirmation it has given 
to all the blessings of life, by asserting and upholding the majesty of the law, we 
= lost in admiration of the man, and in gratitude to heaven for his beneficent 

ife. 

“Rare indeed were the qualifications which he brought to the station, and which 
continued to be more and more developed the longer he held it. 

‘“* He was endued by nature with a patience that was never surpassed ;—patience 
to hear that which he knew already, that which he disapproved, that which ques- 
tioned himself-—When he ceased to hear, it was not because his patience was ex- 
hausted, but because it ceased to be a virtue. 

“ His carriage in the discharge of his judicial business, was faultless. Whether 
the argument was animated or dull, instructive or superficial, the regard of his ex- 
pressive eye was an assurance that nothing that ought to affect the cause, was lost 
by inattention or indifference, and the courtesy of his general manner was only so 
far restrained on the Bench, as was necessary for the dignity of office, and for the 
suppression of familiarity. 

“His industry and powers of labour, when contemplated in connexion with his 
social temper, show a facility that does not generally belong to parts of such strength. 
There remain behind him nearly thirty volumes of copiously reasoned decisions, 
greater in difficulty and labour, than probably have been made in any other court 
during the life of a single judge! yet he participated in them all, and in those of 
greatest difficulty, his pen has most frequently drawn up the judgment; and in the 
midst of his judicial duties, he composed and published in the year 1804, a copious 
biography of Washington, surpassing in authenticity and minute accuracy, any 
public history with which we are acquainted. He found time also to revise it, and 
to publish a second edition, separating the History of the American Colonies from 
the Biography, and to prepare with his own pen an edition of the latter for the use 
of schools. Every part of it is marked with the scrupulous veracity of a judicial 
e ition ; and it shows moreover, how deeply the writer was imbued with that 
spirit which will live after all the compositions of men shall be forgotten,—the spirit 
of charity, which could indite a history of the Revolution and of parties, in which 
he was a conspicuous actor, without discolouring his pages with the slightest infu- 
sion of gall. It could not be written with more candour an hundred years hence. 
It has not been challenged for the want of it, but in a single instance, and that has 
been refuted by himself with irresistible force of argument, as well as with unex- 
hausted benignity of temper. 

“To qualities such as these, he joined an immoveable firmness befitting the office 
of presiding judge, in the highest tribunal of the country. It was not the result 
of excited feeling, and consequently never rose or fell with the emotions of the day. 
It was the constitution of his nature, and sprung from the composure of a mind 
undisturbed by doubt, and of a heart unsusceptible of fear. He thought not of the 
fleeting judgments and commentaries of men; and although he was not indifferent 
to their approbation, it was not the compass by which he was directed, nor the haven 
in which he looked for safety. 

“ His learning was great, and his faculty of applying it of the very first order. 

“ But it is not by these qualities that he is so much distinguished from the judges 
of his time. In learning and industry, in patience, firmness, and fidelity, he has 
had his equals. But there is no judge, living or dead, whose claims are disparaged 
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by assigning the first place in the department of constitutional law to Chief Justice 
arshall. 

“ He looked through the Constitution with the glance of intuition. He had been 
with it at its creation, and had been in communion with it from that hour. As the 
fundamental law, instituted by the people, for the concerns of a rising nation, he 
revolted at the theory that seeks for possible meanings of its language, that will 
leave it the smallest possible power. Both his judgment and affections bound him 
to it as a government supreme in its delegated powers, and supreme in the authority 
to expound and enforce them, proceeding from the people, designed for their welfare, 
accountable to them, possessing their confidence, representing their sovereignty, and 
no more to be restrained in the spirit of jealousy, within less than the fair dimen- 
sions of its authority, than to be extended beyond them in the spirit of usurpation. 
These were his constitutional principles, and he interpreted the Constitution by 
their light. If it is said that they are the same which he held as a follower of 
Washington, a member of the legislature of Virginia, and of the Congress of the 
United States, when party divided the country, it is most true. He was sincere, 
constant and consistent from the beginning to the end of his life. If to others it 
appeared that his principles were meant for party, he knew that they were devoted 
to the whole people, and he received his earthly reward in their ultimate general 
adoption, as the only security of the Union, and of the public welfare. 

“To these principles he joined the most admirable powers of reasoning. When 
he came to his high office, hardly any interpretation of the Constitution could be 
assumed as true by force of authority. The Constitution is not a subject upon 
which mere authority is likely at any time to sustain a judicial construction with 
general consent. Reason is the great authority upon constitutional questions, and 
the faculty of reasoning is the only instrument by which it can be exercised. In 
him it was perfect, and its work was perfect,—in simplicity, perspicuity, connexion 
and strength. It is commonly as direct as possible, rarely resorting to analogy, and 
never making it the basis or principal support of the argument. Of all descriptions 
of reasoning, this when sound is most authoritative, and such therefore are the 
judgments upon the Constitution to which it has been applied. 

“This is not the place for a particular reference to these judgments. During the 
time that he has been upon the bench, the court have explored almost every ques- 
tion in regard to the Constitution that can assume a judicial form. The obligation 
of contracts, and that which constitutes its essence,—the restraint upon the issue 
of paper currency by the states,—the authority of Congress to regulate trade, na- 
vigation, and intercourse among the states,—those principles and provisions in the 
Constitution which were intended to secure the rights of property in each of the 
states, and their enjoyment by intercourse among them all,—have been investigat- 
ed, and settled upon a basis not to be shaken so long as the law shall retain any 
portion of our regard. 

“If I were to select any in particular from the mass of its judgments, for the 
purpose of showing what we derive from the Constitution, and from the noble facul- 
ties which have been applied to its interpretation, it would be that in which the 
protection of chartered rights has been deduced from its provisions. The case of 
Dartmouth College is the bulwark of our incorporated institutions for public edu- 
cation, and of those chartered endowments for diffusive public charity, which are 
not only the ornaments but among the strongest defences of a nation. It raises 
them above the reach of party and occasional prejudice, and gives assurance to the 
hope, that the men who now live, may be associated with the men who are to live 
hereafter, by works consecrated to exalt and refine the people, and destined if they 
endure, to unite successive generations by the elevating sentiment of high national 
character. 

“In a thousand ways the decisions of this court have given stability to the Union, 
by showing its inseparable connexion with the security and happiness of the people 
of the United States.” 


The excellence of the man was in admirable harmony with the 
superiority of the judge. The following description of his private 
character is by Judge Story. 
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“TI have now finished the narrative of the life of Chief Justice Marshall, a life, which, 
though unadorned by brilliant passages of individual adventure, or striking events, 
earries with it, (unless I am greatly mistaken,) that, which is the truest title to 
renown, a fame founded on public and private virtue. It has happened to him, as 
to many other distinguished men, that his life had few incidents; and those, which 
—— to it, were not far removed from the ordinary course of human events. 
That life was filled up in the conscientious discharge of duty. It was throughout 
marked by a wise and considerate propriety. His virtues expanded with the gra- 
dual development of his character. They were the natural growth of deep rooted prin- 
ciples, working their way through the gentlest affections, and the purest ambition. 
No man ever had a loftier desire of excellence ; but it was tempered by a kindness, 
which subdued envy, and a diffidence, which extinguished jealousy. Search his whole 
life, and you cannot lay your finger on a single extravagance of design or act. 
There were no infirmities, leaving a permanent stain behind them. ‘There were 
no eccentricities to be concealed ; no follies to be apologized for ; no vices to be 
blushed at; no rash outbreakings of passionate resentment to be regretted; no dark 
deeds, disturbing the peace of families, or leaving them wretched by its desolations. 
If here and there the severest scrutiny might be thought capable of detecting any 
slight admixture of human frailty, it was so shaded off in its colouring, that it 
melted into some kindred virtue. It might with truth be said, that the very fail- 
ing leaned to the side of the charities of life: and carried with it the soothing re- 
flection—Non multum abludit imago. It might excite a smile; it could never 
awaken a sigh. 

“ Indeed, there was in him a rare combination of virtues, such only as_ belongs 
to a character of consummate wisdom ; a wisdom which looks through this world, 
but which also looks far beyond it for motives and objects. I know not whether 
such wisdom ought to be considered as the cause, or the accompaniment of such 
or or ni or whether they do not in truth alternately act upon, and perfect each 
other. 

“I have said, that there was in him a rare combination of virtues. If I might 
venture, upon so solemn an occasion, to express my own deliberate judgment, in 
the very terms most significant to express it, | should say, that the combination 
was so rare, that I have never known any man, whom I should pronounce more 
perfect. He had a deep sense of moral and religious obligation, and a love of truth, 
constant, enduring, unflinching. It naturally gave rise to a sincerity of thought, 
purpose, expression, and conduct, which, though never severe, was always open, 
manly, and straight forward. Yet it was combined with such a gentle and bland 
demeanour, that it never gave offence; but it was on the contrary, most persuasive 
in its appeals to the understanding. 

“ Among Christian sects, he personally attached himself to the Episcopal Church. 
It was the religion of his early education; and became afterwards that of his 
choice. But he was without the slightest touch of bigotry or intolerance. His 
benevolence was as wide, as Christianity itself. It embraced the human race. He 
was not only liberal in his feelings, and principles, but in his charities. His hands 
were open upon all occasions to succour distress, to encourage enterprise, and to 
support good institutions. 

“ He was a man of the most unaffected modesty. Although I am persuaded, that 
no one ever possessed a more entire sense of his own extraordinary talents and acquire- 
ments, than he; yet it was a quiet, secret sense, without pride and without osten- 
tation. May I be permitted to say, that, during a most intimate friendship of 
many, many years, I never upon any occasion was able to detect the slightest tine- 
ture of personal vanity. He had no desire for display ; and no ambition for admi- 
ration. He made no effort to win attention in conversation or argument, beyond 
what the occasion absolutely required. He sought no fine turns of expression, no 
vividness of diction, no ornate elegancies of thought, no pointed sentences, to at- 
tract observation. What he said was always well said, because it came from a full 
mind, accustomed to deep reflection ; and he was rarely languid, or indifferent to 
topics, which interested others. He dismissed them without regret; though he 
discussed them with spirit. He never obtruded his own opinions upon others ; but 
brought them out only, as they were sought, and then with clearness and calm- 
ness. Upon a first introduction, he would be thought to be somewhat cold and re- 
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served; but he was neither the one, nor the other. It was simply a habit of easy 
taciturnity, waiting, as it were, his own turn to follow the line of conversation, and 
not to presume to lead it. Even this habit melted away in the presence of the 
young; for he always looked upon them with a sort of parental fondness, and en- 
joyed their playful wit, and fresh and confident enthusiasm. Meet him in a stage 
coach, as a stranger, and travel with him a whole day; and you would only be 
struck with his readiness to administer to the accommodations of others, and his 
anxiety to appropriate the least to himself. Be with him, the unknown guest at an 
Inn, and he seemed adjusted to the very scene, partaking of the warm welcome of 
its comforts, whenever found; and if not found, resigning himself without complaint 
to its meanest arrangements. You wouid never suspect, in either case, that he was 
a great man; far less that he was the Chief Justice of the United States. But, if 
perchance, invited by the occasion, you drew him into familiar conversation, you 
would never forget, that you had seen and heard that ‘ old man eloquent.’ 

“ He had great simplicity of character, manners, dress, and deportment; and yet 
with a natural dignity, that suppressed impertinence, and silenced rudeness. His 
simplicity was never accompanied with that want of perception of what is right, 
and fit for the occasion; of that grace, which wins respect ; or that propriety which 
constitutes the essence of refined courtesy. And yet it had an exquisite naiveté, 
which charmed every one, and gave a sweetness to his familiar conversations, ap- 
proaching to fascination. ‘The first impression of a stranger, upon his introduction 
to him, was generally that of disappointment. It seemed hardly credible, that such 
simplicity should be the accompaniment of such acknowledged greatness. The 
consciousness of power was not there; the air of office was not there; there was 
no play of the lights or shades of rank ; no study of effect in tone or bearing. You 
saw at once, that he never thought of himself; and that he was far more anxious to 
know others, than to be known by them. You quitted him with increased reve- 
rence for human greatness; for in him it seemed inseparable from goodness. If 
vanity stood abashed in his presence, it was not, that he rebuked it; but that his 
example showed its utter nothingness. 

“ He was a man of deep sensibility and tenderness; nay he was an enthusiast in 
regard to the domestic virtues. He was endowed by nature with a temper of great 
susceptibility, easily excited, and warm, when roused. But it had been so schooled 
by discipline, or rather so moulded and chastened by his affections, that it seemed 
in gentleness, like the distilling dews of evening. It had been so long accustomed 
to flow in channels, where its sole delight was to give or secure happiness to others, 
that no one would have believed, that it could ever have been precipitate or sudden in 
its movements. In truth, there was, to the very close of his life, a romantie chival- 
ry in his feelings, which, though rarely displayed, except in the circle of his most 
intimate friends, would there pour out itself with the most touching tenderness. In 
this confidential intercourse, when his soul sought solace from the sympathy of 
other minds, he would dissolve in tears at the recollection of some buried hope, or 
lost happiness. He would break out into strains of almost divine eloquence, while 
he pointed out the scenes of former joys, or recalled the memory of other days, as 
he brought up their images from the dimness and distance of forgotten years, and 
showed you at once the depth, with which he could feel, and the lower depths, in 
which he could bury his own closest, dearest, noblest emotions. After all, what- 
ever may be his fame in the eyes of the world, that, which, in a just sense, was his 
highest giory, was the purity, affectionateness, liberality, and devotedness of his 
domestic life. Home, home, was the scene of his real triumphs. There he indulg- 
ed himself in what he most loved, the duties and the blessings of the family circle. 
There, his heart had its full play; and his social qualities, warmed, and elevated, 
and refined by the habitual elegancics of taste, shed around their beautiful and 
blended lights. ‘There, the sunshine of his soul diffused its softened radiance, and 
cheered, and soothed, and tranquillized the passing hours. 

“ May I be permitted also in this presence to allude to another trait in his charac- 
ter, which lets us at once into the inmost recesses of his feelings with an unerring 
certainty. I allude to the high value, in which he held the female sex, as the friends, 
the companions, and the equals of man. I do not here mean to refer to the courtesy 
and delicate kindness, with which he was accustomed to treat the sex; but rather to 
the unaffected respect, with which he spoke of their accomplishments, their talents, 
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their virtues, and their excellencies. The scoffs and jeers of the morose, the bitter 
taunts of the satirist, and the lighter ridicule of the witty, so profusely, and often so 
ungenerously, poured out upon transient follies or fashions, found no sympathy in his 

m. He was still farther above the common place flatteries, by which frivolity 
seeks to administer aliment to personal vanity, or vice to make its approaches for 
baser purposes. He spoke to the sex, when present, as he spoke of them, when ab- 
sent, in language of just appeal to their understandings, their tastes, and their du- 
ties. He paid a voluntary homage to their genius, and to the beautiful productions 
of it, which now adorn almost every branch of literature and learning. He read 
those productions with a glowing gratitude. He proudly proclaimed their merits, and 
vindicated on all occasions their claims to the highest distinction. And he did not 
hesitate to assign to the great female authors of our day a rank, not inferior to that 
of the most gi and polished of the other sex. But, above all, he delighted to 
dwell on the admirable adaptation of their minds, and sensibilities, and affections to 
the exalted duties assigned‘ to them by Providence. Their superior purity, their 
singleness of heart, their exquisite perception of moral and religious sentiment, their 
maternal devotedness, their uncomplaining sacrifices, their fearlessness in duty, 
their buoyancy in hope, their courage in despair, their love, which triumphs most, 
when most pressed by dangers and difficulties; which watches the couch of sick- 
ness, and smooths the bed of death, and smiles even in the agonies of its own suf- 
ferings ;—These, these were the favourite topics of his confidential conversation; and 
on these he expatiated with an enthusiasm, which showed them to be present in his 
daily meditations.” 

Such was John Marshall—an extraordinary instance of all the 
great and virtuous qualities which make a man a blessing to his 
country and an honour to his age. Nature produces few such 
men,—the common objects and pursuits of life do not require 
them: the world affords few situations which could have given 
full scope to his powers and perfect development to his faculties, 
—none perhaps, except that, which he actually held. He seemed 


-born for the times in which he lived—times of difficulty, of doubt 


and of danger, requiring all the prudence, wisdom, courage and 
patriotism which he so eminently possessed. It was not however for 
the occasions to which they were applied, that his labours were 
alone important. His exertions were for the benefit of the future 
as well as the present—and he now forms a part of that which is 
the noblest inheritance of posterity—the memory of the wise and 
virtuous who have departed. It seems as though nature endea- 
voured to compensate for the scarcity of great and good men, 
by giving to their characters, extensive and pervading influence, 
not only during life, but after death,—and the country will long 
feel the blessing of Judge Marshall’s career, in the decisions of 
the court over which he presided, in the moral influence of his 
character, and in the light of his glorious example. 

That example is well worthy the consideration of the people, 
and should in every possible way be held up to their contempla- 
tion. If they could be brought to feel its simple beauty, to com- 
prehend its true greatness, and to understand its real usefulness,— 
then, indeed, the most important benefits of the life of this illustri- 
ous man, would be experienced after his death, The popular 

aze however is seldom attracted by characters in which there 
is nothing to dazzle the imagination or to rouse the passions. His 
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triumphs were those of reason and virtue, which appeal not to 
the senses, and were unaccompanied by the glittering parade and 
pompous pageantry, which excite the admiration of the multi- 
tude, and in their eyes, “ make ambition virtue.” Wisdom, learn- 
ing, purity and truth, genuine patriotism, disinterested integrity and 
exalted genius; how sad a thing it is to think, that qualities such 
as these, the exercise of which in public stations would carry a 
nation to so proud a place of happiness and glory, are so far above 
the appreciation of the mass of mankind, as to have little chance 
of gaining their favour, when opposed by the subtleties of selfish 
cunning, or the tinsel glittering of military achievement. Men 
in all ages have been the victims of demagogues and heroes. The 
first by flattering the prejudices and pandering to the passions,— 
the second by bewildering the judgment and exciting the imagi- 
nation of the multitude, have always contrived to baffle the efforts 
of the wise and the patriotic, and to overthrow those institutions 
which promised most fairly to secure the liberty and happiness 
of the people. As an individual is in greater peril from the vio- 
lence of his own passions and the weakness of his own judgment, 
than from any external dangers which may beset his path,—so a 
nation is more liable to fall, through the blind infatuation, the 
moral corruption, and the erroneous opinions of its own mem- 
bers, than by the assaults of its enemies. Virtue and knowledge 
will alone strengthen it, where it must needs be strengthened— 
against itself. Wanting these, its fleets and armies may indeed 
secure it from the efforts of a foreign foe,—but its people, unable 
to govern themselves, will soon degrade their own cnuty and 
destroy their own happiness; reckless licentiousness will take the 
place of regulated liberty, riot and bloodshed of social order; and 
finally absolute power will usurp the seat of constitutional au- 
thority. 

Let us hope better things for our country. Our government 
must still be regarded as an experiment, but as an experiment, 
which, notwithstanding many things to regret and to fear, has, on 
the whole, so far succeeded well. We have much reason for 
hope, when we regard the cautious wisdom of the constitution,— 
the peculiar circumstances of the nation,—and the intelligence of 
the people. But whilst we encourage a cheerful confidence, let 
us beware of indulging in blind security, deluded by the gay sun- 
shine and rich abundance of prosperous fortune. ‘Though the ex- 
panse of the sky be bright and clear, there are clouds rising upon 
the horizon of portentous aspect, which to an observant eye de- 
note the coming tempest. As such we cannot but regard the 
efforts now making, particularly in Pennsylvania, to destroy the 
independence of the judiciary, and to bring it into the dangerous 
vortex of party conflict. Complete independence alike of the peo- 
ple and the other branches of the government, is absolutely neces- 
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sary for the proper performance of the duties of this office, 
and to none, from its nature, may independent action be so 
safely trusted. Its province is not to originate measures but to 
judge of those proposed by others ;—not to attack but to defend ; 
—not to make laws but to expound them. The impartial and 
calm exercise of well informed reason is the only duty of this 
department ;—a reason uninfluenced by fear or favour or in- 
terest. ‘To make it dependent on the people, would be to render 
it pliable to every blast of popular excitement; is inconsistent with 
the nature of its duties, and without an object; for though the will of 
the people ought to be consulted in the enactment of laws, after these 
are once made, they have nothing to do with the construction and 
application of them, which should be governed by truth and 
the justice of particular cases. ‘To make it dependent on the 
legislature or the executive, would be to make it an agent, 
and to add its power to that already possessed by the particular 
department to which it would be attached, thus destroying that 
balance of power which is the strongest bulwark of liberty, and 
producing the accumulation of it in the hands of a few men, against 
which it was the great object of the constitution to guard. 

On this head, we have been struck by the following observa- 
tions of Judge Hopkinson in his Eulogium quoted above. 


“Judge Washington came to the bench of the Supreme Court at a period when 
its duties were exceedingly arduous and interesting. The convulsions of Europe, 
which were felt in the United States, gave birth to questions of national and con- 
stitutional law, which involved in their consequences the honour and peace of our 
country, and which it was the right and duty of this court to hear and determine. 
Many of these questions, arising out of unprecedented circumstances in the posi- 
tions and pretensions of the belligerent nations of Europe, and from our own pecu- 
liar relations with all of them, were new and difficult in themselves, and rendered 
more so by the dangers which threatened us on every side, and beset every course 
we might take.—In such a state of things, when the passions of the people were 
agitated and inflamed, and these passions were necessarily communicated to our 
popular assemblies, we may imagine the importance of having, in our system of 
government, one department which, firmly based upon a rock, lifted its head above 
the storm, and controlled its fury. Independent, truly independent, in all times and 
under all circumstances, it yields neither to the influence of the executive, nor to 
the clamours of the multitude; but, standing upon the Constitution, it defends it 
against every attack ; and, let it never be forgotten, they will stand, or fall together. 
—‘I believe before Heaven,’ said the late President of the United States, ‘that the 
durability of this Government depends upon that Court.’ Immoveable in its integ- 
rity, enlightened in its knowledge, patriotic in its designs, at the period I have al- 
luded to, it understood perfectly its powers and its duties, and moving on with the 
moderation of true dignity and the confidence of conscious rectitude, no considera- 
tions of policy or popularity could change its course. This exalted tribunal, exalted 
by the trust and power reposed in it by the Constitution, whose guardian it is, and 
scarcely less so by the qualifications of the great and good men who have exercised 
its powers, was then the ark of our safety; has continued to be so, and will be so, 
while the Constitution is the supreme law of the land, and the rights we enjoy un- 
der it, the sacred inheritance of every citizen of the United States.—Therefore it is 
that the enemies of our institutions; of our prosperity and happiness; in a word— 
of our Union, have been and are indefatigable in their efforts to undermine the au- 
thority of this court; to bring suspicion and contempt upon it; to paralyze its 
strength and defame its character. Troy cannot fall while Hector lives.—Never let 
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an American, who loves his country, doubt that it is upon this tribunal, upon its 
independence, knowledge and purity ; upon its being never touched by any species 
of corrupt influence, and never disgraced by incapacity and ignorance, that the 
prosperity, freedom and happiness of this people mainly depend. It is the regulating 
power of the complicated machine of our government; without it every part would 
be speedily thrown into disorder, and run wildly to confusion and ruin. If you shall 
live to see the day when Faction, whatever name it may assume, whether it shall 
call itself State Rights, or what it will, shall sueceed in breaking down this barrier 
of the Constitution; this defence of every right you possess—be assured, and let 
the solemn truth sink deep into your hezrts, there is an end of this government, of 
the union of these states and of al! the happiness you enjoy under 1t—The great 
republican experiment now for the first time put on trial; the question whether a 
people can govern themselves, will be pronounced to be a failure, and the friends of 
free institutions must give them up.—T his is well known to your enemies every 
where, and therefore in all their discussions ; in their popular harangues and festive 
toasts, the Supreme Court is a special object of bitter vituperation.—We have, how- 
ever, the pride and consolation to know that although this hostility has been waged 
almost from the adoption of the Constitution, and has been supported by great and 
popular names, the court has continued silently to advance in the favour of the 
people ; to fix its foundations deeper and firmer in their confidence, and to defeat 
and defy its assailants, by exhibiting, from year to year, the best evidences of its 
integrity and usefulness.—This defence will never fail, while there is virtue enough 
in the people to value the virtuous, and intelligence enough to know their own 
good.” 


We cannot better close these remarks than by quoting the lan- 
guage of Judge Marshall on the same subject, in the convention of 
Virginia, wluch met in the year 1829, to revise the constitution 
of that state. ‘They are the parting words of a sage and patriot 
to his countrymen, and are thus introduced by Mr. Binney. 


“It was particularly on the question of judicial tenure, the subject upon which 
he could speak after probably more personal reflection and observation than any 
man living, that he poured out his heart-felt convictions with an energy that belongs 
to nothing but truth. ‘The proposed Constitution, while it adopted for the judges 
of the Superior Courts the tenure of good behaviour, guarded by a clause against 
the construction which had in one instance prevailed, that the repeal of the law 
establishing the court, and by a mere majority, should dissolve the tenure, and dis- 
charge the judge upon the world. In support of this clause, which was proposed 
by himself, and of the general principle of judicial independence, he spoke with 
the fervour and almost with the authority of an apostle. *The argument of the 
gentleman, he said, goes to prove not only that there is no such thing as judicial 
independence, but that there ought to be no such thing :—that it is unwise and im- 
provident to make the tenure of the judge’s office to continue during good beha- 
viour. I have grown old in the opinion that there is nothing more dear to Virginia, 
or ought to be more dear to her statesmen, and that the best interests of our coun- 
try are secured by it. Advert, sir, to the duties of a judge, He has to pass between 
the government, and the man whom that government is prosecuting,—between the 
most powerful individual in the community, and the poorest and most unpopular. 
It is of the last importance, that in the performance of these duties, he should ob- 
serve the utmost fairness. Need I press the necessity of this? Does not every man 
feel that his own personal security, and the security of his property, depends upon 
that fairness. The judicial department comes home in its effects to every man’s 
fire side ;—it passes on his property, his reputation, his life, his all. Is it not to the 
last degree important, that he should be 1endered perfectly and completely indepen- 
dent, with nothing to control him but God and his conscience.’ ‘I acknowledge 
that in my judgment, the whole good which may grow out of this convention, be 
it what it may, will never compensate for the evil of changing the judicial tenure 
of office.’ ‘I have always thought from my earliest youth till now, that the greatest 
scourge an angry heaven ever inflicted upon an ungrateful and a sinning people, 
was an ignorant, a corrupt, or a dependent judiciary.’ ” 
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APPENDIX. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I think it may be requested, without being considered unreasonable, of the pro- 
prietor of the American Quarterly Review, to insert what follows; being intended 
to correct an error on the part of the writer of an article, American Quarterly Re- 
view, September, 1835, page 118, in these words, “the same description of force 
(militia) which fled at North Point without seeing an enemy.” 

A Militia man who was at the Battle of North Point. 

Baltimore, 30th October, 1835. 


The force that left Baltimore on Sunday evening the 11th September, 1814, 3d 
Brigade Maryland militia, under the command of General Stricker, with the inten- 
tion of harassing the expected advance of the British army, then afloat off North 
Point, evidently with the intention of landing, consisted of 550 men Sth regiment 
M. M., including a company from York (P.), 620 men 6th regiment M. M., 500 
men 27th regiment M. M., 450 men 39th regiment M. M., 700 men 51st regiment 
M. M., 150 riflemen, 140 cavalry, 75 artillery, with six four pounders—making a 
total of 3185 men. It reached the M. meeting house, near the head of Bear creek, 
at eight o’clock P. M., and encamped for the night in the woods without other 
covering. ‘The following morning a small corps was pushed in advance, the same 
that fell in with the British and had the skirmish in which General Ross was kill- 
ed; the 6th regiment was stationed on a rising ground, about one mile in the rear, 
on whom the main body in case of need were to fall back and rally on; 150 men of 
the 5th regiment, who had been engaged in the advance skirmish, were too much 
exhausted to be taken into the line, thus leaving, of all arms, 2415 men in line, from 
which take 700 men, 51st regiment, who fled at an early period of the cannonading, 
there remained 1715 militia, to meet a regular British force, consisting of 4th regi- 
ment, 750 men, 25th regiment, 1000, 44th regiment, 650, 85th regiment, 700, two 
battalions of marines not attached to the ships of war, (a letter from Colonel Mal- 
colm, found on board the captured schooner St. Lawrence, stated his battalion of 
marines, when it left Portsmouth, to have been 800 men,) say each battalion 600 
men, 1200, 600 marines belonging to the ships of war, one company artillery and 
one company of rocketeers 100, 600 sailors—total 5600. How the 1715 militia met 
them, let a British account, The Subaltern in America, tell. Speaking of the ad- 
vance of the army after disembarking, he says, “ Of the exact number of combat- 
ants thus brought together I can hardly offer an opinion; we had lost at Bladens- 
burg about 500 men in all, but of these many were so far convalescent as to take 
the field again, and our reinforcements from the fleet were considerable. Balancing 
the one against the other, therefore, I should be disposed to say that somewhat 
about five thousand, or five thousand five hundred men moved from the water’s edge 
this morning.” After speaking of the advanced skirmish in which Ross fell, be 
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continues—* When I overtook the skirmishers, they were in full pursuit of the 
Americans, now flying with all precipitation before them; the wood was accord- 
ingly emptied in a trice, but on reaching its skirts we found in truth what we had 
expected to find, that the riflemen now dislodged were nothing more than the out- 
posts, or rather advanced corps of a regular army. At the opposite extremity of a 
few open fields, about 6000 or 7000* were drawn up in line, their left resting on a 
lake, and their right extending to a creek ; their centre was protected by high pal- 
ings and a row of lofty trees, whilst all before them was exposed and bare to the 
distance of nearly half a mile. Of artillery they appeared to have six or eight 
pieces in the field; these were arranged, two on the main road, which fell in 
towards the right of the position, three somewhat farther to the left, and the 
remainder singly at different intervals between the corps of infantry. About half 
musket shot in front of them was a farm house, surrounded by numerous barns, 
stables, and stack yard—whether or not they had filled it with troops, we had no 
means of ascertaining, but it occurred to Charlton that it might be worth while to 
seize it, in case they should have neglected a measure to them of so much import- 
ance; with this in view we lost no time in rushing on—we sprang over the paling, 
and having received two discharges of grape from the guns on the road, reached 
the house in question with the loss of only three men. The enemy had not oecu- 
pied it. We took possession without delay, and rejoiced sincerely in the error of 
which they had been guilty, determined that no efforts should on our parts be want- 
ing to hinder them from retaking it. Established in this snug post, abundant leisure 
was granted for observing, as well the dispositions made by the enemy to receive 
the attack, as the advance of our own troops to make it, and a most animated spec- 
tacle both the one and the other presented. On the side of the Americans, mounted 
officers could be seen riding backwards and forwards, apparently encouraging the 
men to do their duty ; some companies moving from its rear, wheeled up into line, 
others, quitting the line, fell back towards the reserve; but the corps that attracted 
the chief of our attention was the identical riflemen whom we had so lately driven 
before us out of the wood; they continued for some time to drop in by sections of 
six, eight, and ten, and taking post in the rear of the line, resumed as they best 
could something like order. Nor were other manifestations of a resolution to keep 
their ground wanting; several tumbrils and ammunition wagons arriving, were 
speedily emptied of their contents, and casks of cartridges, ranged at intervals be- 
tween the men, bore testimony to the zeal with which the store-keeper’s department 
had been attended to. Such was the condition of the affairs on the right. Away 
towards the left a good deal of marching and counter-marching went on, but whether 
it arose from some mismavagement in the original disposition of the force, I can- 
not tell; it struck me as very highly injudicious, to render raw troops thus unsteady 
at the very moment when they were about to come under fire, and I confess I did 
not augur very favourably of the determination which that flank at least of the 
Americans would exhibit ;+ lastly, the heads of two columns appearing in the skirts 
of the more remote thicket, pointed out how the reserve was stationed,} and almost 


* 2415 men of all arms. 

+ The 51st regiment M. M., had been ordered to form at a right angle on the left 
of the line; by mistake it was marched into line, and whilst counter-marching to 
take the intended ground, it got into confusion and fled. 

t There was no reserve in the field; the heads of two columns were regiments 
marching into line, who had until that period been placed about three hundred yards 
in the rear. 
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told of what numbers it consisted. How different was the prospect to which a 
glance towards our rear introduced us. We had taken possession of the farm-house 
perhaps ten minutes or a quarter of an hour before the leading divisions of our 
troops began to diverge from the forest; as soon, however, as they showed them- 
selves, a flank movement to the right was made, and the 85th regiment, in beautiful 
regularity, spread itself at extended order over the whole of the enemy’s front, the 
seamen who came next marched straight forward along the road till they came 
within cannon shot of the American line, where they halted, the 4th regiment ar- 
riving after them, wheeled off as the 85th had done to the right, but instead of ex- 
tending itself, filed along in columns of half companies, by the rear of the light 
troops, until it was lost to further observation in a grove. A similar movement was 
made by the 44th and a battalion of marines, who forming line in the open field, 
stood to support the skirmishers, whilst the 21st, taking up its ground on the road, 
came in on the rear of the column, of which the seamen constituted the front. 
All these formations were executed with as much coolness and precision as if the 
whole had been nothing more than a review; and in the eyes of us who watched 
it, the spectacle was in the highest degree amusing. 

“In the meanwhile, neither the American artillery nor our own remained idle; 
the head of the column no sooner appeared, than the enemy’s pieces, which com- 
manded the road, opened upon it, and though the range was somewhat long, did 
considerable execution. ‘To check this, Captain Carmichael, by whom the British 
artillery was commanded, instantly ordered two guns and a howitzer to the front, 
and pushing them forward within point blank distance of the Americans, soon paid 
them back with interest, in their own coin—I do not know that I ever saw shots 
more accurately thrown. At the first discharge, five American gunners were killed ;* 
at the next, one of the pieces was disabled; upon which, turning their attention to 
the infantry, our artillery mowed them down by whole sections. On this occasion 
the missile principally used was the sharpnel. It may perhaps be necessary to in- 
form the unmilitary reader, that the sharpnel is a hollow globe of iron, the cavity 
of which is filled up, not with powder only, but with a quantity of musket balls. 
It is discharged from a cannon exactly as a round shot is discharged, and being 
supplied with a fuse more or less short, according to the distance to be traversed, 
it bursts just in front of its object, and throws the whole of its murderous contents 
forward. To-day it did dreadful havoc. The Americans could not stand before 
it, but shrunk away from each spot where a shell had fallen, as if there had been 
something deadly in the yery soil. But it was not on the road alone that a smart 
cannonading was kept up. The three guns of which I have already spoken as being 
stationed in the fields towards the Americans’ left, opened upon the 85th regiment as 
soon as they had taken their ground. The soldiers however paid little heed to the 
salutation. Being commanded to lie down, they did so, and rested for twenty mi- 
nutes very composedly, in defiance of the showers of balls that fell thick and fast 
about them. At the expiration of that period, every necessary preparation appear- 
ing to be complete, Colonel Brooke, on whom the chief command had devolved, was 
seen to ride along the rear of the line, followed by his staff. Halting about the cen- 
tre of the field, the little group turned their glasses for a few minutes in the direc- 
tion of the enemy’s position, and then, as if satisfied all things were in order, they 
began to disperse. An aid-de-camp galioped off to the right, Mr. Evans flew to- 
wards the left, and the orderly bugler sounding the charge, the whole army sprung 


® Not one killed, several were wounded. 
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into its ranks. The spirit stirring notes were echoed back from all quarters, and 
the line moved forward. I have said our position all this while was among a num- 
ber of houses and corn stacks, situated about midway between the hostile armies. 
Nothing can be conceived more animated or more imposing than the spectacle that 
now met our gaze. The light troops, in extended order, stretching from one thicket 
to another, covered the entire open space, and advanced with the same coolness and 
in the same admirable style as if they had been marching upon a parade. In their 
rear, though far enough removed to be in a great measure secure against the fire of 
musketry, came a compact line, whose business it was rather to give support where- 
ever it should be needed, than to take any active part in the battle. On the road 
again, a dense column of blue jackets pressed forward—with alacrity and contempt 
of danger which so eminently distinguish the British sailor—whilst a battalion in 
column marched after it, ready to follow up with advantage whatever success the 
privileged undisciplined valour of the seamen might obtain. On the side of the 
Americans all was stillness and expectation. The corps which up to this moment 
had been continually changing their ground, now stood fast. The whole were in 
line, and, with shouldered arms, appeared to watch the progress of their enemies, 
like men who were determined not to be beaten. I thought indeed that I could per- 
ceive a little wavering at one particular point; it was a spot towards their extreme 
left, which in the course of the cannonade had received more than its due propor. 
tion of salutations, but whether I was correct or not it was impossible fur me to 
say, inasmuch as the vision became almost instantly obscured by columns of smoke. 

“The Americans had in their line several pieces of cannon from which no dis- 
charge had taken place. What their object was in keeping them so long idle, I 
know not; perhaps they imagined that their fire, when opened unexpectedly, would 
produce a double effect, and on that account reserved it for the attack. Be this as 
it may, our infantry had not advanced ten paces, when a volley of grape was pour- 
ed upon them from every gun im the field, and the plunging of balls all along the 
grass, the crashing of rails, trees, and other objects struck, as well as not a few 
prostrations among the soldiers themselves, gave proof that the salutation was not 
less serious than noisy. As yet it may be said that I and my immediate follow- 
ers ranked nothing more than spectators of the dispositions and movements of our 
comrades. Occasionally, indeed, a cannon shot passing through the window of the 
house, or lodging in one of the stacks, bore testimony that the enemy were not 
wholly unmindful of us; but we were already so far in advance, that to push on 
till the others overtook us, would have been the height of absurdity. Now however 
we began to feel, that a state of quiescence was not exactly that which became us. 
Having waited till a few of the most forward of the skirmishers begun to seek shel- 
ter behind our farm yard, we likewise assumed the offensive, and dashing from our 
lurking place, pressed onwards. Immediately in front of the farm-house ran a 
high railing similar to those of which I have before had occasion to speak, as in- 
tersecting almost every field or open spot in this quarter of America. We were in 
the act of springing over it, when the enemy directing against us a couple of six- 
pounders, swept down five or six men out of the company. Up to this moment not 
a single musket had been discharged from either side, and the most perfect silence 
prevailed throughout the ranks of both armies. 'The British soldiers moved forward 
with their accustomed fearlessness, and the Americans with much apparent cool- 
ness, stood to receive them. Now, however, when a little more than a hundred paces 
divided the one line from the other, both parties made ready to bring matters more 
decidedly to a personal struggle. The Americans were the first to use their small 
arms. Having rent the air with a shout, they fired a volley, begun upon the right, 
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and carried away regularly to the extreme left, and then loading again, kept up 
an unintermitted discharge, which soon in a great degree concealed them ftom our 
observation. Nor were we backward in returning the salute. A hearty British 
cheer gave notice of onr willingness to meet them; and firing and running we 
gradually closed upon them, with the design of bringing the bayonet into play. 
I hardly know what language to employ for the purpose of conveying to the mind 
of a reader who possesses no practical acquaintance with the subject, something 
like a clear idea of a battle, at that period in its progress at which we have now 
arrived. Volley upon volley having been given, we were now advanced within 
less than twenty yards of the American line, yet such was the denseness of the 
smoke, that it was only when a passing breeze swept away the cloud for a moment, 
that either force became visible to the other. It was not, therefore, at men’s per- 
sons that the fire of our soldiers was directed. The flashes of the enemy’s muskets 
alone served as an object to aim at, as, without doubt, the flashes of muskets alone 
guided the enemy. At last, however, the wind suddenly sprung up. The obscurity 
in which both parties had been enveloped was cleared away, and there sure enough 
stood our opponents, not, as they stood an hour ago, in close and compact array, 
but confused by the murderous fire to which they had been exposed. Napoleon 
Bonaparte has affirmed, that he never witnessed any thing more terrific than the 
fire of a British line of infantry. Of this the Americans had to-day received the 
most appalling proofs; numbers lay dead among the feet of their comrades ; num- 
bers more had retired maimed or wounded; and those who still kept the field, were 
broken and confused. One thing alone was required to complete the rout. Our 
gallant fellows, uttering a hearty cheer, threw in their last volley, and then rushed 
forward with the bayonet; but a shock, which the flower of European armies had 
never been able to withstand, the Americans ventured not to receive. ‘They lost in 
a moment all order, and fled as every man best could, from the field. 

“There was but one road along which horses or carriages could move, and it be- 
came crowded to excess in a moment. Whilst the infantry, dashing into the forest, 
thought to conceal themselves among its mazes, the cavalry, of which a few squadrons 
had been drawn up upon their right, seampered off by the main road, and was im- 
mediately followed by guns, tumbrils, ammunition wagons, and the whole mate- 
riel of the army. To arrest the progress of all, or some part of that force, became 
now our great object. “ Hurrah for the guns!” was a word of command first utter- 
ed by Colonel Brooke; it was repeated, with loud laughter and tumultuous out- 


cries, from one rank to another; and desperate and unremitting were the efforts 


we made to overtake and cut off such as were hindmost. But unhappily the ab- 
sence of even the mounted troopers told sorely against us to day. The truth of it 
is, the American ordnance, drawn by fleet horses, readily escaped. And out of the 
whole party, only two guns* and one tumbril alone, fell into our hands. Of prison- 
ers, we were fortunate enough to secure a few. The fourth regiment, which had 


made a detour for the purpose of turning the enemy’s left, though it arrived not in 
time to take much share in the action, succeeded in cutting off about half a bat- 
talion from the high road, and this body, driven back upon its pursuers, saved it- 
self from annihilation by laying down its arms.t Thus ended the affair of the 12th 
September, after about one hour and a half of pretty severe fighting. On our side 


*But one gun fell into hands of the British, and that from the horses being killed. 
+ Exclusive of wounded, but fifty of our men fell into the hands of the British—not 
one more. 
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the loss sustained couid not exceed two hundred men in all,* on the part of the 
Americans, at least double the number had fallen. The dead, indeed, lay in clus- 
ters far more frequent and far more numerous, than any where, I at least discover- 
ed, at Bladensburg ; and as the proportion between the killed and wounded in an 
army is usually as five to one, it was easy to collect that the whole amount of persons 
rendered hors-de-combat, must have been very considerable.t Yet there was not 
amongst us one man, who did not feel that the victory had been purchased at a ter- 
rible price,—it had cost the life of our General, and in so doing had crippled all our 
resources.” 


*T he following official Returns show that the British loss was 329 men. 
Return of killed and wounded in the action with the enemy near Baltimore, 12th 
Sept. 1814. Gen. Staff, 1 Major Gen., 2 horses killed, 3 do. wounded. 
Royal Marine Artillery, 1 rank and file killed, 3 do. wounded. 
= Artillery, 6 rank and file wounded. 
4th Regiment, 1 sergeant, 1 rank and file killed, 3 sergeants, 10 rank and file 
wounded. 
21st Regiment, 1 subaltern, 1 sergeant, 9 rank and file killed, 1 captain, 1 subaltern, 
2 sergeants, 77 rank and file wounded. 
44th Regiment, 11 rank and file killed, 3 captains, 3 subalterns, 5 sergeants, 78 
rank and file wounded. 
85th Regiment, 3 rank and file killed, 2 captains, 1 subaltern, 26 rank and file 
wounded, 
Royal Marines, 2d Battalion, 4 rank and file killed, 10 rank and file wounded. 
a “ 3d Battalion, 2 rank and file killed, 1 sergeant, 9 rank and file 
wounded, 
Detachments of Marines from the ships, attached to the 2d Battalion, 2 rank and file 
killed, 1 rank and file wounded. 
Detachments of Royal Marines under captain Rolyns, 2 rank and file killed, 1 cap- 
tain, 9 rank and file wounded. 
Total, 1 General Staff, 1 subaltern, 2 sergeants, 35 rank and file killed, 7 captains, 
4 subalterns, 11 sergeants, 229 rank and file wounded. 290 total. 
(Signed) HENRY DEBRIEG, Maj. A. D. A. A. General. 


Killed, wounded and missing of the Naval Brigade, commanded by Captain E. 
Crofton of H. M. Ship Royal Oak, and serving with the army on shore, under M. 
G. Ross, 12th Sept. 1814. 

Total killed, wounded, and missing, 6 killed, 32 wounded, 1 missing. Total 39. 
British total killed and wounded, 329 men. 


tList of killed and wounded of the 3d Brigade, at the late engagement at Long Log 
Lane, Sept. 12th, 1814. 

Captain Montgomery’s Artillery, wounded, Joseph Brooks, 2d Lieut. 1 sergeant, 12 
privates, 1 since dead. 

5th Regiment Infantry, killed 6, wounded Capt. Steuart, Lieut. Reese, 1 sergeant, 
2 corporals and 40 privates. 27th Regiment Infantry, killed Adjutant James 
L. Donaldson and 8 privates, wounded Major Moore, 2 sergeants, 2 corporals 
and 41 privates. 39th Regiment Infantry, killed 3 privates, wounded Capt. 
Quantril, 2 corporals and 20 privates. 51st Regiment Infantry, killed 3 pri. 
vates, wounded Ensign Kirby and 3 privates. Rifle Battalion, killed Lieut. 


Andre and two privates, wounded 2 sergeants and 5 privates. Recapitulation, 
killed, 1 adjutant, 1 subaltern and 22 privates; wounded, 1 major, 2 captains, 3 
subalterns, 12 non-commissioned officers and 121 privates. ‘Total killed and 
wounded 163 Americans. Made prisoners, | subaltern, 49 non-commissioned 
officers and privates. The recapitulation contains the aggregate of prisoners 
taken by the enemy, excepting those paroled at the Meeting House, included 


in the wounded. 
I.. FRAILEY, B. M. 3d Brigade, M. M. 
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